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Professional Cards. 


Professtonal Cards payable strictly in advance. 














Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 


SOPRANO 


Open for engagements in C« 
Oratorio 


yncert, Opera and 


47 East 2ist Street, New York. 





GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 
lastruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


and Vocal Instruction 
New York. 


Dr. CARL 


Concert, Oratorio 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 


New York. 


STUDIO: 


Mr, and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
Vist Street, New York, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 


COOMBS, 
of the Hoiy Com- 


Mr. C. WHITNEY 
4 West th Street 
munion), New York 


(Church 


LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher int 
forte Playing, v 
Beethoven (last So 
Phrasing.) Daily, be 

1062 Halsey Street 


gher art of Piano- 
he works of Bach, 
iatas) and Liszt (Correct 
tween 12 and 2 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





espe 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Stud 731 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The representative of 


LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
Coliege Glee Club 
Residence; 408 South 18th Street, P aiadaigtin, Pa. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTure, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York 


Studi 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
ower. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
hursdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York. 


TEE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 

30 ) Bast ose Street. 

| education given to students, 

oO ‘the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 








Complete n 
from the beginn 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction, 

98 5th Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 


118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 








SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Cona. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 

Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 

Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesda 
éy9 Lexington Ave., Monday, 


, Wednesay and Friday. 
‘hursday and Saturday. 





EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B. Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
rano would accept the direction of a cheral society. 

$23 East 14th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 





M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 





EVANS 


Mme. 


MISS KATHARINE W. 


Is empowered by certificate from 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Miss. AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD ; 
38 West 3ist Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York. 


MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 


lete course in Solfeggio Sight Reading, 
Mondays and Thu ay 
os: 17 East 16th Street, New vi rk City, 
and 108 4th Avenue, Newark, N. J 









MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

M. Falcke 

Address, 


and Theory 
and Spanish 





, German 


Jictor Hugo, Paris 








EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 


21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora 


and 


torio and Opera 


Studio: 128 West 39th Street, New York 





WALTER KAUFMANN 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE 
Te" in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1P. M. 
138 5th Avenue, New York. 


to 3P. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care en Hall, New York. 








FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 








ADDISON 
ANDREWS. 


THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


Rew Work Musical Exchange, 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 


No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
VocaL INSTRUCTION, 
SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 
AN TONIA H. ‘SAWY ER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate Schoo! of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 





SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue 
Corner 104th Street, New York 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 


Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


Lena Doria Devine, 


> Certificated Exponent of 


mee" LAMPERTI. 


pupil.) 


Authority and 


(Three vears’ resident 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production 
35 West 16th Street, New York. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 


Ross id Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons givenin Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York. 





W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 
Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA,— Roéles passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 
CONCERT. Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avente. 
Reception Hours: 


Studio: 
1to8 Pp. M. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 





J. H. McKINLEY, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


ees CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
OCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: “ Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 


PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Mezzo Soprano, 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturdays 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 14th 
Street, New York. Concert + Eee 


h F. VON DER HE IDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York, 


MISS Ww E E Ks’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CorA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue 
Beachmont, Mass. 





DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates apoty o 
East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York 


Mme. Florenza d'Arona 


D'ARONA—LAMPERTI! METHOD. 


‘*Perfect artist . . . perfect teacher.’’—— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 
His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 
Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 
Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 
Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 


124 Eust 44th St., New York, 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL.  Founpep 1860. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with tpeotal 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir. 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St.. New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague Bt. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBERBY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including - ta with stige deportment. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 

629 Lexington Avenue, 


Fr, Ww. Ww ODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 

Leschetizky Method. 
No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St and 7th Ave. 


TENOR, 








New York. | 


Studio: 
ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Solo Soprano of Grace Church. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfeet 
voice prod uction and oratorio readings a specialty. 

Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 











CARL LE VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
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BDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 

Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1. 

Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Charch and Oratorio, 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 


Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 

Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 


Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-132 Boylston street, Boston. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 





Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of *‘Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 








CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 


Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 518 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


ALFRED REMY, 
Pupil of B. O. Klein. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
At the International Conservatory, 
744 Lexington Avenue, ew York. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 
Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 
Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 
Il, Austria. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 


and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New Yor. 





THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 


Mrs. ReGina WaTson’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 


PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 
Chicago, Il. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


297 Indiana Street, 








DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


AGNES THOMSON, 


SOPRANO, 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, ) 
LOUIS FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, | 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, J 


“The Pines,” Crescent Hill, Ky. 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 


BARITONE. 
Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


+ Musical Directors, 
| 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Musie 
to be sent to 


Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music, 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 

Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 





Permanent address: 


STEINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 
tic finish, For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

No. 16 West 61st Street, or 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 


GRAND 





WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 


Concert Organist, at 


St. Agnes’R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St. | WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . .- Piano. 
Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and CALVIN B.CADY,- + « « + « Pian 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted VITTORIO CARPE, - - + + + Vouk 
on large three manual organ. CLARENCE EDDY, ees OO ae 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, a oe - Violin. 


Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., New York. 


. . . . 
Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GHRMANY. 
Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof, Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag], Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c, 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c, 








times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 


MADAME BESSIE COZ, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


London, England. 








Mr. E. TURNER LLOYD 
(Son of Mr. Edward Lloyd), 


Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is 
prepared to receive pupils for lessons in singing. 
Address 103 New Bond Street, London, W. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 


Address care of 





MR. OSCAR MEYER, 


From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 


MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 


8 Argyli Place, LONDON, W. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 
Holland’s method of voice production can be 





obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. tories. ; ; 
Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, any time. 


Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 





Mme. CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Care of Mr. N. Vert, 
No. 6 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W., 
London, England. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

.j§ William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
Examiners: } Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. 
Dudley Buck, President. ‘ 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice- President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department. 
Frederick Packard, Princifal Operatic Department. 
Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 

JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 

Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

‘*Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — 7he Queen 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.” — Zhe Lancet. 

18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1850, 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. . 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete Training 
for the Stage. SEMINARY: S cial Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHESTRA SCHOOL, 
ELEMENTARY PIANO and VIOLIN SCHOOL, 

Principals—Frau Prof. Seima Nickiass-Kempner, AvoiF Scuutze, Luise ReIMaANN, CATHARINA ZIMDARS 
(Vocal), Prof. Frisprich Gernsuemm, Representing Director ; Prof. Gustav HoLttaenper (Composition, Chorus 
Singing), Lupwic Busster (Theory, Musical History), Ferrx Dreyscnock, Prof. Heinricu EuRLICH, Prof 
Frigpr. GERNSHEIM, A. Papenpick, C. Scuutz, Schwerin Court Pianist, Schwerin ; E E. Taupert, C. L. Wour 
(Piano), O. Diener, Royal Musical Director (Organ), Prof. G. HoLLAENDER, FLORIAN Zajic, Grand Ducal 
Chamber Virtuoso; C. Krécxet, Royal Chamber Musician (Violin), HuTCHENREUTER (Cello), Prof. G. Hot- 
LAENDER, I. GRAEFEN, Royal Chorus Director (Opera-Ensemble, Chorus), Linx, Royal Drama (Declamation, 


Mimic, &c., &e. 
: : Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 
23" Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory and the principal Music Dealers. 











COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


TEE CONSERVATORY OF' MUSIC. 

FOUNDED IN 1860. PRINCIPAL : PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. ; 
The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and ali orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. en ee) 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for 
Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble sing- 
ing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching 
staff consists of thirty-two teachers, . pte 
Summer Term commences April1; Winter Term, September 16. Next entrance examination 
takes place April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 
($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 

WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano), 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Grinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


directors. 
Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia). 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 

















Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





Director, Court Conducter Prof. SCHROEDER. 
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ic ow MARTIN GUITARS ®t 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





RELBLE 
1893. 





2" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 3 





For over sixty 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, 
Madame De GONIT, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRER, 
and many others, but we \ 
not only here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, 
and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 





HARRY COLEMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model 


228 North Ninth Street, 





Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 





LION BANJO MANUFACTURING CO, 
ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA, 






BACK VIEW 
MIDOLEBROOKE PICCOLO 
BANJO 


BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLINS. 


BEST ON EARTH. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 









Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL . 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave, New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States fer 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached ia 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. ‘ 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Bchaeffer). Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 








Ss. S. STEWART, “="" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 







SEND FOR 
¢cATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 228 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





1894. 


* AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


No. 13 East 16th St., near 6th Ave., New York, 


TRApvE Mark MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The only perfect modern Violins made ; so conceded by the 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 





REGISTERED 


Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
ftested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. 


Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 








‘*A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
Con. Boy te. 


‘“‘The Converse Banjo that I am now 
using every night tells its own story clear 


back to the box office.” Bitty CARTER. 


‘**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 


‘‘They possess a beautiful tone and are 
richness and fullness of tone. second to none.” 


Bitty ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ... 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, No. 139 Fith Avenue, Hew York City 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 


Factories at Columbia Heights. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. YY. 


|IBAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do 





OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor, Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 


for Catalogue 


THE BLASIUS PIANO C0. 


(INCOR PORATED.) these 





well toexamine 


instruments, Catalogue on application 


Correspondence invited 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 
7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N., Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Unign Square, New York City. 











THE DAVIS CHAIR (0., 


i MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 





* 
ae 


Weaver 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 

Hard to wear out, 

Always satisfactory. | 
INVESTIGATE... | 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co, 


YORK, PA. 


| 





THIS CHAIR HAS A REGULATING SPRING BACK 
AND COMBINES EASE AND COMFORT. 


et: ERE 
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= REGINA! 


PATENTED. 








Play Thousands of Tunes by means 
of Indestructible Metallic Disks. The REGINA is the first and only Music 
= manufactured in the United 
ates. 


Purity & Volume of Tone Unequalled- 

isa The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 

of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament 
ed case connected with a hall clock, 
or as automaton with money drop 
attachment. 

The REGINA is sold by all first-class 
dealers, 


“VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL mute rertorme: 
E Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perfora 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pianist’s Harmony Course. 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - - - DIRDOTOR 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 

















*+HARMONICUM,< 
Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 


Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY. 








Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 





IS THE LATEST 


Music Box. 


Plays airs and compositions with- 


out changing disks. Large, full 


Tone. Large Repertory of the 
latest and best works and popular 


melodies. 





The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


LL LOLA LOL LAA ANA NAA NANA AA 


‘* Dear Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRAcTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘* The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 


quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 





and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


The most useful and complete ally of the plane 
ia existenes.”’ 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVigR is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON. 


LLL LLL LLL LL AA ALAA 


Olaviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 





ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


in | F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


_—_ 


me _UNE «_ 


Imperial and Royaljf Court Orchestrion Factory and Orgen Factory 


Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden, 








26 West 15th Street, New York. 





WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


..- Symphonion, 
POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 
_ 107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


... WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE.... 





























JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 8820 East 39th &t., New York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 


GLORIOSA, 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 

with interchangeable disks. 

Symphonion music. Per- 

manent music for home and 

public resorts. Any decora- 





tion placed upon it such as 
Fower Pots, Christmas N \ Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
Trees, &c., not weighing w tt? bag Et 14 manuals; St. George’s Ch. 


over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musica! work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
ieces 10 cents. Cash. Cata- 
ree. 


N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle,4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 





J.C. ECKARDT, 











—— 
IAA Avy hvvnrAyAvAvhl 
V4 
| Violins, Tenor Violins, 7 
j p Z| 
| ‘Cellos, Contra Basses, |7 
FURNISHED BY y; 
| GUSTAV ROTH, 7 
Albert Str., {7 
Theodor Stark Markneukirchen, 7 
’ Established 1870 Germany. |7 
MANUFACTURER AND £[£XPORTER OF | OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY.... y 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS | 
ano STRINGS, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 

















CONGERT DIRECTION. 
Aeengio.  ABRMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestras Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans | § ay) 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- ” 


bition, Chicago. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers, 
Apply for Catalogues, 


— 

































SS 


sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- tO EA 


* SYMPHONION. * 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 





The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 





It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 
ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 
On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 








For Catalogue and all other information apply to 


WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
We 


in Piano Manufacture. 


solicit for them the critical 


examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOosTon. 

















OARDMAN 


<2~<2Z2>oOr> 
OPPOSITE UNION DEPOT. 


= 6 GRAY: 
PHANOS 


ESTABLISHED-1837 





J. RAYNER, 


MAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN . 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
? CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 





Another Quotation. 


This time from JULES JorDAN, the eminent conductor of 


Providence, R. I.: 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. It 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 





ESTEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Address all Communications to 


S.ck& FP. BRARD, 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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PIANOS. 


dealers or agents. 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER PIANo.” 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 


Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board: 





RM TO AD% 
RADE MARK 


SOHMER «& CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St. New York 





HARDMAN & LA GRASSA 


PIAIT OSS indorsed by the following famous artists: 


MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, 
SCALCHI, WM, C. CARL, SALAZAR, 
BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, 
GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, 
TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, 


Factory and Warerooms: 





MA . 

conmaDr, Beware of an inferior 
a. Sune Mie! grade piano bearing a 
PRSTESNSS. partly similar name. 











N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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Ar EO: 
A Tale of Three Lives. 


(Copyrighted, 1895, by the author.) 





om > 


BY ARDENNES FOSTER. 


(Author of “ Foster’s Poems,” ‘** Broken Barriers, ‘* Day 
Dreams,” &c.) 


° CHAPTER X11. 


CHaAos. 

WR HTLIP'’S cruel accusation found a final 
lodging place in the débris of a family 
rupture. Philip left his mother’s house, 
not to return for many a long month. 
He volunteered no information regard- 
ing his future movements, nor did he 
instruct any member of the family 
where to forward communications. 
The period of painful waiting was made the more de- 
plorable owing to the fact that Mrs. Linden smarted under 
the brutal charge made by her son to a degree beyond 
expression. From every point of reason she found it 
incumbent upon her to guard the secret so carefully that 
not one of her guests might arrive at a suspicion of the 
truth, and very well did she succeed in doing it for the 
time being. 

Weeks went by and no word came from Philip—not so 
much as an intimation that he might be in the land of the 
living or in the desert of the dead. 

As for Signor Gatto, his course began to be downward, 
decidedly downward, from the instant that he crept un- 
seen into the Linden boudoir. He took to every form of 
intoxicants, and by the end of a month his daily indulgence 
in opiates amounted to 15 grains. As he left one of the 
cafés late at night and was in the act of hailing a hansom 
cab, his legs gave way. He was borne to the vehicle and 
taken to his apartment utterly helpless. Physicians were 
summoned, who diagnosed his case and unanimously pro- 
nounced it alcoholic paralysis. Signor Gatto was at once 
made to understand the serious nature of his ailing. In 
instances of this sort the patient may linger many years ; 
but in the majority of cases the mighty odds are against 
his recovery. The solicitor to whom Signor Gatto had 
intrusted the handling of his income was summoned 
and informed the invalid that through his extravagance 
deep inroads had already been made upon his fortune. So 
low had his financial standing been reduced that he found 
it necessary to abandon his luxurious apartment for plainer 
quarters. This move in itself had the effect of aggravat- 
ing Signor Gatto’s malady, and in this case, as in others, 
poverty put in her claim as a penalty. 

And Elsa? 

Egad! There is no limit to a young (or old) woman's 
eccentricities. 

I have known a score of American girls of the Elsa type. 
They are constantly doing something that all but shocks 
you—but they stop just short of any actual commission. 

‘*T am not so sure,” was the unanimous reply to insinua- 
tions when the name of Elsa was introduced. To her 
credit, however, she had kept her virtue account on the 
right side of the ledger. Her maiden common sense served 
to sustain her in the belief that although a violation of 
honor may carry with it certain intoxicating delights, these 
are after all but a species of lethal gratification and there- 
fore the sensation must of necessity be ephemeral. Itisa 
practical illustration of the fact that pleasure is too fre- 
quently its own slayer, because the pangs of conscience can 
be the only legitimate successor to the indulgence of ques- 
tionable love. 

Again, Elsa was possessed of that reprehensible fault 
so common among girls—the running after stage celeb- 
rities. For in spite of her ignominous failure in the 
role that she assumed the night of her American début, she 
could not successfully fight the demon that continually 
presented himself in the form of stage fever. She sought 
the acquaintance of artists known in the operatic world, 
and, as is so often the case, they would lead her to believe 
that her talent would carry her through. She awoke to find 
herself in the atmosphere of a surprising desire to attain 
to fame. 

This ambition, like a thief in the night, has no conscience, 
no scruples. To silence opposition it would as readily re- 
sort to the dagger as the violet perfumed anesthetic. 

When Elsa’s mother became aware of the headstrong 
resolution that again overwhelmed her daughter she made 
up her mind to quench her opportunities by curtailing her 
allowance. But it was all to no purpose. 





One morning information was received at the headquar- 
ters of the police that jewels to the amount of $10,000 were 
missing from the Rigby house. 


According to the most 


accurate reckoning that could be made, the treasure had 
been missing forty-eight hours. 

Within another twenty-four hours Mrs. Rigby found her- 
self compelled to report the absence of Elsa. Expert 


| detective service resulted in the discovery of the jewels 
| held as a pledge, but no trace was found of Elsa. 


| der. 
| that Elsa had joined Philip. 





It was now Mrs. Linden’s turn to manifest excited won- 
Naturally, her first suspicion culminated in the theory 
There was no possible means 
of finding a trace of the fugitives. The first assertion, that 
Mrs. Rigby, having crossed Elsa’s will, had driven her to 
seek the protection of Signor Gatto, was exploded upon re- 
ceiving the report of Mr. Barron to the end that Signor 
Gatto, having reached a low tide in his finances and being 
seriously ill, occupied a badly furnished room on the East 
Side, where his sole visitors were the Sisters of Charity, his 
physician and a few club acquaintances. 

Speculation was set at rest, however, when on the follow- 
ing morning the newspapers announced the sudden dis- 
appearance of the tenor who had been cast to sing a réle 
in opera. It was found that he had deserted the company 
for the purpose of organizing a combination to tour the 
chief cities of the States in concert. 

Readers familiar with the contents of the columns of the 
society newspapers will readily call to mind the sensation 
that the publication of the scandal caused in 189—, and no 
difficulty will be found in directly coupling the name of 
Miss Elsa Rigby in that connection. . 
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CHAPTER X11. 


PHILIP. 


SIDE from the metropolis of New 
York, San Antonio, Tex., is the 
one city in the United States that 
may truthfully be said to possess 
distinctive characteristics. Every 
other city from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Minneapolis to New 
Orleans, presents the same dull, 
monotonous front to the eye of the 
tourist as the train pulls up at the 

railway station. There stands the conventional wooden In- 
dian at the door of the cigar shop, and lounging about with 
hands crammed into trouser pockets and trouser bottoms 
tucked into the tops of boots, are more or less blankly un- 
interesting men. 

Then, before the wheels of the railway carriages have 
fairly ceased to revolve, begins the stampede of passengers 
—away they go, pell-mell, in a tremendous rush for the 
luncheon counter. Really it sets one’s head in a whirl and 
the hubbub is distracting, quite enough to upset one’s 
digestive powers. And that ear-splitting gong! or the 
sharp, metallic-tongued bellin the hands of the colored gen- 
tleman, and submitting to having its life shaken out. This 
servant's frantic exhibition leads one to believe that not a 
passenger has more than three minutes to live, and that a 
baaquet must be stored away in the stomach of every man 
Jack of them within a certain given number of seconds. 
And that crowd of excited, gesticulating, hand sawing, 
domineering, demanding gormandizers! It is no wonder 
that the Americans are a race of liver colored dyspeptics. 
Witness their magnificent gastronomical feats, as with 
lightning rapidity they proceed to gorge themselves at the 
railway stations with great quantities of chilled, impossible 
pie, frozen water, clams and ice cream. 

It is all a panorama of sameness to the tourist—no 
peasantry with bright colors, no soldiery with smart trap- 
pings—all black, black, black, gray, gray, gray, from ocean 
to ocean, from the source of the Mississippi to the great 
Gulf. Everything suggests the wage earner and pork. 

Now pay a visit to San Antonio. There is plenty of 
warm, varied life, to begin with. 

Philip's destination proved to be San Antonio. He had 
friends living there, and like a man who suddenly fancies 
himself bereft of home attractions he set out at the begin- 
ning without any defined purpose of destination. He left 
the day following the eruption, after having drawn heavily 
upon his bankers, and placed the funds securely upon his 
person. He volunteered no instructions. 

It was mid-December when he reached San Antonio. 
The long ride from the railway station, by way of the tram 
car, to the centre of the town interested him. There 
were flowers in full bloom, and as the car swung into 
the great open square it all seemed like a transforma- 
tion scene, with the lights fullon. It was night, and the 
open space was alive with hucksters, whose wares appealed 
to the newcomer as being in keeping with the situation. 
Philip could hardly refrain from making a tour of the in- 
teresting spots for which San Antonio is famous, but, being 
weary after his long journey, he sought his bed-chamber 
and slept soundly until morning. 

Just after the breakfast hour his friends called upon him 
and mapped out an evening of sight-seeing. The intensity 
of the heat during the day prevented any amount of jour- 
neying, and it was nightfall ere a start was made. 

The party went the rounds of the adobe houses, wan- 
dered up and down the quaint streets, looked into the odd 








little stream that splits the city into halves, entered the 
queer restaurants and asked the pretty half-breed Mexican 
girls to serve them with chile con carne, and then found 
their way back to the great square with its long tables and 
scores of hucksters and the seductive tamales. Now Philip 
and his companions went down a side street and entered 
one of the many notoriously fascinating wide open gam- 
bling resorts so common in this half Mexican, half Ameri- 
can city. They found a tremendous room, containing a 
great number of tables and indispensable gambling para- 
phernalia. There were more than a hundred half-breeds, 
Americans, Chinamen, seated about. There was a rattling 
of chips, a hum of whispers, and finally, when the game 
had gone far enough, a Mongolian cried ‘‘ keno!” and 
claimed the coveted prize. The wager money had been 
paid over, when another gambler discovered that the 
Chinaman had been guilty of cheating. Instantly every 
player inthe room pounced upon him, and he barely es- 
caped with his life—a fact due to the timely interference of 
Philip. 

There was a protest from all sides, and demands were 
made to mete out to him the punishment originally in- 
tended for the Mongolian. He was hurried from the room 
by main force and stood upon the street facing his savior. 

‘* Why did you take that risk?” insisted the man. 

‘* Because I can't bear to see a human being maltreated.” 

‘* You made an ass of yourself. They would have killed 
you with as little ceremony as they intended to waste upon 
the Chinaman.” 

‘* And pray who are you that you should set yourself up 
as my safeguard?” Philipinquired. 

‘* You don’t recognize me?” 

‘*I did not for the moment. How you have changed ! 
What are you doing here, Hendershott ?” 

‘*T have aconcert companyintown. We're singing here 
to-night. It’s not too late—come over to the theatre and 
hear my new star. I’ve got a treasure. She'll astonish 
the world one of these days. Egad, old fellow, its good 
for aches and pains to see a man from New York. Haven't 
met you since we gave those amateur concerts in the 
metropolis. That was before you went to Italy. What 
are you doing down here? Married yet?” And he rattled 
on as they walked in the direction of the playhouse. 

‘* The fact is that I wanted a change and aimed to get as 
far away from the bustle of the great city as possible. I 
took a month toreach here. My original intention was to 
travel over the Western country, but as all towns in this 
section look alike, as they do East, North and South, what 
is the excuse for squandering money on railway corpora- 
tions? I did stop off at one place—Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
but the mortality is too great. They hang a man there 
every day in the week except Friday, and on that day they 
always average seven hangings. I concluded that to live 
under such a stress of suspension would result in a sore 
trial to the nerves, and wisely decided to cut my sojourn 
short. But I'm fond of this town—San Antonio is a 
splendidly interesting city. But here is the theatre. What 
is the name of your star?”’ 

‘‘Raymond is her stage name. No doubt you know her. 
You must have heard of her in the smart set. She went 
to Italy and returned to New York, where she appeared 
one consecutive night in opera. The next morning the 
newspaper critics burned her up. One day, shortly after 
that, she ran away with a tenor singer. She engaged me 
as her manager, and I have made her a success. Splendid 
material for press notices, you know—plenty of scandal. 
Ged bless us, old chap, surely you've met her. In New 
York society she is Miss Elsa Rigby. Man! Linden! 
You're as pale as a ghost. What’s come over you?” 

‘The influence of a memory,” answered Philip, gather- 

‘*Come along. I want to hear Miss Ray- 
* * * 


ing strength. 
mond sing.” 

The program was nearly half finished before Linden and 
Hendershott took seats in the theatre. A pianist played, a 
quartet sang, and following in the place of honor on the bill 
came Miss Raymond—so announced. It was with difficulty 
that the manager prevented Philip from making a public 
demonstration. He recognized Miss Rigby the moment 
that she appeared, and declared in most audible tones that 
he would openly state the facts in the case unless Elsa 
would consent to an audience. The manager appeased 
him for the moment; but no sooner had Elsa quit the stage 
than Philip made his way to the greenroom, where he met 
her face to face. 

High words ensued, Philip taking Miss Rigby to task in 
a manner that suggested his keen remembrance of the 
recent episode in Mrs. Linden’s boudoir. 

The response, however, was not discouraging. 

‘‘ Like a man’s sword, a woman’s words do her no dis- 
honor,” was Elsa's response to all accusations of infidelity. 
Philip was not slow in his definition of her position. He 
satisfactorily explained that he had not sought her, that the 
meeting was purely accidental, at the same time he as- 
sured her that she was foolishly wasting her life, and be- 
fore parting with her he had her word for it that she would 
put aside her professional ambition and, like a good girl, 
return to the maternal roof, agreeing that after all the game 
was not worth the candle. 

‘Ah, Philip,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what more could you ex- 
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pect under the circumstances? You left me not somuchas 
a straw to cling to.” 
‘* Forgive me, Elsa! 


arms 


" he cried, and folded her to his 


« <> 


CHAPTER XIV. 





Sweer CuHaArItry. 


T is quite unnecessary under the cir- 
cumstances to explain that Elsa’s only 
course was to return to New York. She 
freely admitted that she had played 
the part of the unwise maiden. As to 
her relations with the tenor, whose 
counsel she had so foolishly heeded, 
they were purely platonic. It was the 
dagger of ambition constantly dangling 
over ber that prompted her to take the deplorable step that 
finally led to her meeting with Philip in San Antonio. The 
tenor's part in the transaction was but an adjunct. He 
found himself confronted by a beautiful young git] en- 
dowed, as he supposed, with unlimited means, and ready 
to advance the necessary funds for carrying out her 
scheme—fairly imploring the advice and aid of an expe- 
rienced singer with the idea that through his guidance her 
ambition might be gratified. Upon the other hand, the 
tenor argued that Elsa's capital would furnish him with 
the opportunity to reap fame and fortune. But as for her 
subsequent dealings with and relations toward him, she 
was in the position to honestly declare that she had not let 
herself down to the commission of any act that a conserva- 
tive, charitable person might construe into a violation of 
This was the dignified ground that she 





womanly honor. 
conscientiously took upon her arrival home. 

The reconciliation that ensued upon the meeting of 
mother and daughter confirmed this argument. 

It was not many hours after Elsa’s arrival that she re- 
ceived a call from Mr. Barron. He conveyed to her the 
news of Philip's return and his humiliated demeanor to- 
ward his mother, whom he had been guilty of treating with 
such unnatural consideration. Mr. Barron informed her 
that the sorry breach was healed. 

‘* And Signor Gatto,” Miss Rigby inquired with manifest 
concern; ‘* what of him?” 

‘It is partly on his account that I am here,” 
answered, ‘‘At last his desperate habits have conquered 
him. He seemed not to realize the pace at which he was 
descending for a time, not until he had almost reached the 


end of his tether, quite a fortnight ago. Poor fellow! His 


Barron 


life is wrecked.” 
‘* But surely, you have not stood by and permitted him to 
suffer through want?” Elsa inquired. 
‘No. It is not, nor has it been, a question of financial 
aid for weeks. His friends have taken care of that. True, 
he occupies modest quarters, but that is because he sought 
But he has had the advantage of 


’ 


them before falling ill. 
all that money can do for him.’ 

‘*His case is hopeless, then?’’ was Elsa’s earnest ap- 
peal. 

‘* Heis bedridden; helpless asachild,” Barron answered, 
‘‘and beyond his physician and visitors who go to him 
owing to his club connections, his only callers are the Sis- 
ters of Charity belonging to the parish. Removal to more 
comfortable quarters is out of the question, as his condition 
will not permit it.” 

‘*I must go to him at once,” Elsa resolved. 
mind seemed to dwell upon some particular point. 


Then her 
3arfon 
noticed her hesitation. 

‘* I can be of service to you, Miss Rigby?” he ventured, 
as her silence became embarrassing. 

‘* Yes, you can be of service!" she uttered, confronting 
him sternly. ‘‘ I want the faithful service, the advice, of a 
man who is manly enough to express his belief in my 
Upon every side I have heard hints of infidelity 
to womanly honor. Even Philip for a time refused to hold 
me guiltless, but we have made it all up now. Speak 
frankly—your generosity has at all times appealed to me 
and you have been the only person who seemed to take a 
Do you really believe that I am 


innocence. 


sensible view of matters. 
a bad woman 
** God forbid!” he exclaimed 
Sut there are those who do!” she added, as a shadow 
of sorrow overspread her face. 

‘Do me among the number,” an- 
swered, kindly. ‘' But since you have asked me for a can- 
did expression, I will give it in the plainest terms possible. 
You have taken desperate risks, you have conducted your- 
self in a manner that in the regular course of events must 
have leveled the finger of suspicion at you, and, in truth, 
Pardon me if my words 


not count 3arron 


you have acted very foolishly. 
cut, but | am nothing if not plain spoken, and it is perhaps 
better that you should be placed in the position to see your- 
self as others see you.” 


‘It is very good of you to say so, Mr. Barron. I have 


been desperately foolish. I have played at hide-and-go-seek 
with the agents of evil by many a sharp turn, and I am 
able to understand that many another woman would have 
fallen in the race; but such a thing as the violation of 
honor by the breaking of a Commandment never entered 
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my head. All of that sounds very strange, does it not? 
But my word for it, I thought only of a future great name— 
that is, I hoped that my voice would warrant me in attain- 
ing to a position as a vocalist. Ambition, ambition, ambi- 
tion—what fools you make of us! No! I have never 
crossed the line—never broken down the barriers of good 
to taste the gall of abandoned virtue. I shall live it all 
down, because I am on safe ground. It relieves my mind 
to know that you are loyal in your respect toward me.” 

‘*Set you mind at rest in that direction, Miss Rigby. I 
can assure you of my abiding faith.” 

‘*I shall go to Signor Gatto immediately,” Elsa answered, 
and took her leave. 

* * * * * 

In a poor neighborhood on the East Side, where the 
houses are old fashioned and given to ancient styles of 
architecture, there is a garret room that was the scene of 
sickness and poverty. There was but one piece of furni- 
ture in the ragged apartment aside from the bed, and that 
was a wooden chair. Theslanting roof, as the house stands 
to-day, shows the narrow window let in to admit a few 
rays of light. Fine comforts there were none, beyond the 
heat afforded by a miniature stove in a corner. 

Signor Gatto, worn, wasted, wrecked, forlorn, friendless 
almost and clinging to the last thread of life, occupied the 


* * 


bed. 
As Elsa entered, the pale, longing face of the patient 


fairly frightened her. She had hastily drawn off her glove 





Sweet CHARITY. 


and flung it on the ground, and offered Signor Gatto her 
warm hand. St. Cecilia, a Sisterof Charity, who occupied 
the only chair in the room, made an effort to allow Elsa to 
be seated, but she protested and stood at the foot of the 
bed, carelessly holding her wrap and gazing intently into 
the face of the Italian. 

‘*God bless you for coming !” He spoke feebly, as if the 
black fiend Death had already began to put on the brakes. 

The tears that filled Elsa’s eyes furnished the most con- 
vincing, silent proof of her sorrow. 

‘* Tell me what can be done!” Elsa managed to exclaim. 
‘*T cannot tell you how I am pained to find you here. 
Speak, Signor Gatto. You have but to command.” 

‘*Yes, Miss Rigby, now that you find me on the verge of 
eternity! But itis all too late. I realize my own condition 
only too well. I am sinking. I do not condemn you for 
following the bent of your mind. You had an ambition to 
satisfy. It was quite human—all that you did—as hu- 
manity runs. But would it not have been more charitable 
if you had listened to my heart as it cried out to you? Be- 
You might have 
Now it 


fore long—very soon—it will stand still. 
kept my heart beating if you’had felt so inclined. 


will fall to your lot to bury it.” 
(To be continued 


Adelina Patti at Covent Garden.—Adelina 
Patti is engaged for six operatic performances at Covent 
Garden next summer. 

Sigrid Arnoldson’s Triumphs.—A telegram 
from Zurich states that after the farewell performance of 
‘* Mignon” by Mme. Sigrid Arnoldson on Thursday even- 
ing, the studerts detached the horses from the coupé in 
which the artist was sitting, and drew her in triumph from 
the theatre to the Hotel Bellevue. 

The Stolzmann Failure.—Both the opera houses 
under Mme. Stolzmann, the *‘ Argentina” in Rome and the 
‘*San Carlo” in Naples, have closed their doors after only 
half a dozen performances. Mme. Stolzmann is accused by 
the local papers of gross mismanagement, and the sym- 
pathies go out to the artists, chorus, ballet, musicians and 
employées, who find themselves without engagement or 
funds, as even salaries have not been paid. 





New York Wants the New Operas. 
HE ‘‘ World’s” musical critic, Mr. Reginald de 
Koven, deserves the thanks of all local music lovers 
for his article on the opera in last Sunday’s issue. It is 
certainly becoming wearisome to listen year after year 
to the same works interpreted by the same artists, while 
we read every few weeks of the production in various 
European capitals of new and interesting compositions, 
which at present there is not the faintest probability 
will be given here. It is most gratifying, no doubt, to 
have such standard operas as ‘‘Faust,” ‘‘Carmen,” 
‘‘Lohengrin” and ‘‘Les Huguenots” rendered by the 
best singers in the world; but what would be thought of a 
dramatic manager who confined his répertoire to ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” ** Othello,” ‘‘ King Lear,”.,‘*‘ The School for Scandal,” 
and a few more such old masterpieces, and neglected 
allcontemporary plays? The public would cease to patro- 
nize his theatre. Since Messrs. Abbey & Grau assumed 
control of the Metropolitan Opera House, in 1891, they 
have given this public only two absolute novelties, 
‘‘Werter” and ‘‘ Elaine,” and the former was heard in its 
entirety only once. Next week, unless the management 
again changes its mind, we shall hear ‘* Falstaff,” several 
months after having been produced in Blackpool, Brad- 
ford, Cork and other fifth rate British cities. 

In explanation of the local lack of enterprise in the pro- 
duction of important novelties it is often said that the great 
European opera houses are heavily subsidized and can 
therefore afford to bring out new pieces, while here the 
conditions are different. But how about the unsubsidized 
Covent Garden of London? Six absolute novelties were 
brought out there last season, and already, we are told, Sir 
Augustus Harris is in negotiation for Paderewski’s forth- 
coming opera. A list of operatic works given in London 
during the past dozen years or so, but unknown here, 
would include Reyer’s ‘‘ Sigurd,” Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Demon,” 
Glinka’s ‘‘ La Vie pour le Czar,” Tschaikowsky's ‘‘ Eugen 
Onegin,” Massenet’s ‘‘ La Navarraise,” Mozart's ‘ I] Ser- 
aglio,” Puccini's ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” Bruneau’s ‘‘ Le Reve” 
and ‘‘L’Attaque du Moulin,” Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Hinsel 
and Gretel” and many others of less importance. 

The public itself is in a large measure to blame for the 
present state of affairs. An impresario like Hinrichs, who 
is anxious and ready to produce operatic novelties, is not 
encouraged here because his singers are not of the first 
class. On the other hand, three or four favorite artists in 
‘*Faust” will crowd the opera house with people who go to 
hear a so-called ‘‘ideal” performance, though one entire 
act (the Walpurgis Night) is omitted because there is no 
corps de ballet worthy of the name, and the scene in the 
cathedral is a caricature of the author's and composer's 
intention. The ballroom scene in ‘‘Don Giovanni” with its 
three orchestras and three sets of dancers, is another great 
creation which is utterly ruined here by inefficient stage 


management.—‘‘ Wor/d.” 








Hanover.—Smetana’s ‘‘Bartered Bride” met with 
great applause at Hanover. 

Alfred Grunfeld.—The pianist Alfred Griinfeld is 
engaged for a ten weeks’ tour through Russia. 

Stuttgart.—‘ Die Gétterdimmerung” will shortly 
be given at Stuttgart with new stage appointments. 

Milan.—At the Scala, in Milan, Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon” 
had poor success, owing chiefly to mediocre representation. 

A Distinguished Composer.—The well-known 
composer Eugenio Pirani has received from the King of 
Italy the Commander’s Cross of the Order of the Italian 
Crown. 

Tennyson Studies Music.— Julian Tennyson, 
grand nephew of the late Lord Tennyson, resides in Long 
Island City, where he is cultivating his voice, a fine bari- 
tone, under the tuition of a composer. 

Jena.—In the fourth Academic concert at Jena, Arma 
Senkrah, the violinist (now married to Hofmann, a lawyer 
of Weimar),had great success with the Mendelssohn concerto 
and minor works by Ries, Spohr, Wieniawski and Raff. 
Her reappearance in concert after her retirement a number 
of years ago was hailed with delight. 

Cologne.—The last Giirzenich concert was one of 
special interest,inasmuch as several novelties for Cologne 
were on the program. These were Liszt's ‘‘ Faust Sym- 
phony ” and the choruses, with orchestra, ‘‘ Elfenlied” and 
** Feuerreiter” by Hugo Wolff, of Vienna ; also the appear- 
ance of Alexander Siloti. The latter played the ‘‘ Wanderer 
Fantasie” of Schubert with Liszt orchestration ; etudes, by 
Chopin ; fourteenth rhapsody, by Liszt, and barcarolle, by 
Rubinstein. 

Mme. Sapio Now.—In the future Clementine De 
Vere Sapio will be known only as plain, simple Mme. Sapio, 
she having concluded to adopt the latter as her professional 
name. The prima donna, who only lately returned from 
an extensive tour through Australia, is permanently 
located in London, and will be heard during this year in 
England, Germany, France and Russia. Her voice is said 
to have broadened ia power and to be as brilliant as ever 
It is very doubtful whether she will return to this country 
for a number of years. 
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HOUGH musically a very busy one, the past 
week was by no means as interesting or important as 
the one which preceded it. Still,among so great a num- 
ber of concerts there are usually some good ones, and this 
was the case last week—when the violinists preponderated. 
The first concert on last Tuesday night was a Beethoven 
evening, which Profs. Jos. Joachim, Fr. Gernsheim and 
Rob. Hausmann had arranged for the benefit of the fund 
for the erection of a joint and triple monument to Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven in the city of Berlin. One might 
have thought that for such a purpose and with such attrac- 
tion as a Beethoven chamber music evening by three re- 
nowned Beethoven players a great public would have been 
gathered. Such, however, was not the case. Bechstein 
Hall was comfortably filled, but not crowded. 

Why Beethoven alone should have had to do service for 
his raonumental colleagues I don't know, nor do I under- 
stand it, as Mozart and Haydn have not written very bad 
chamber music. But the fact remains that the program 
was exclusively Beethoven, he being represented by the 
second trio in G major from his op. 1, the second sonate 
for piano and violin from op. 30(C minor) and the B flat 
piano trio, op. 97. 

The merits of Joachim and Hausmann have been ex- 
tolled too frequently in this budget to demand any fur- 
ther notice. Professor Gernsheim, however, appears in 
Berlin too rarely. As an executant, and especially in 
chamber music of the classical or romantic school, he isa 
player possessed of innate and acquired pure taste, refine- 
ment and true musical feeling. His touch and technic are 
good and reliable, and thus his share in the performance, 
without his being in the slightest degree obtrusive, was of 
superior merit. The audience was a cultivated one and 
was quick to appreciate the fact, and next to the great and 
overwhelming favorite Joachim, who is always successful 
whenever he appears in Berlin, welcomed Gernsheim with 
applause and several recalls. 

*z st 

The same evening at the Singakademie a young English 
violinist with an Italian name, Mr. Achille Simonetti, made 
his début, and scored a genuine and deserved success. I 
could attend only the last half of his program, in which he 
played three little and not exactly remarkable composi- 
tions of his own, of which the last one, a pretty madrigal 
in D, was vigorously redemanded. Then I heard Beet- 
hoven’s romanza in G and a virtuoso piece (pure but not 
simple), Papini’s ‘‘ Feux Follets” (‘* Will o”the Wisps”), 
which was performed with good technic and finish. On 
the whole Mr. Simonetti seems to be a player of excellent 
attainments, not only of a technical nature, but his tone is 
also remarkably good and pure, his bowing effective and 
graceful, and his intonation always correct and certain. 

Mrs. Louise Formhals, a mezzo soprano from Leipsic, 
interpolated three Lieder by Franz Robert Kahn (the 
pretty song ‘‘ Der Gaertner”) and Gordigiani. She did 
not impress me favorably from either a vocal or a musical 
point of view, and this opinion the otherwise rather indul- 
gent public seemed to share, for there was no demand 


made for an encore. 
* & 


The usual—and this week a trifle monotonous—routine 
of concert attending was agreeably interrupted on Wednes- 
day by an invitation to the premiére of a new operetta by 
Milloecker. ‘‘ Der Probekuss,” or as the tempting title 
would read in English, ‘‘ The Trial Kiss,” had already met 
with a most favorable reception at its birthplace, Vienna, 
which is still the true home of German operetta. Berlin is 
not a good fostering place, and above all we have not here 
the real forces to represent these works in their light but 
thoroughly musical gaiety. Even New York is far ahead 
of Berlin in this respect, and I remember some perform- 
ances of ‘‘ Poor Jonathan” at the Casino, as well as ‘‘ The 
Haunted Castle” at the German theatre, which could 
have given cards and spades to the premiére of ‘‘ The 
Trial Kiss” at the Linden theatre and beaten it. Still, 
there was much to be seen at the theatre, the building 
itself being one of the most comfortable, stylish and beau- 
tiful ones of any I know. The costumes and mise-en- 


scéne all were of the most elegant type, and there was an 
audience of first nighters which could not be surpassed 
anywhere in the world, and among whom I noticed even 
the severe, sharp features of Cosima Wagner, who, with 
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her two daughters, sat in a side box. All this could not 
make ‘‘ The Trial Kiss” a go, primarily because of the 
tame and uninteresting performance, and secondly be- 
cause there is very little in the work. 

The first act I except, for in it there are a lot of funny 
sayings and good situations compiled by Milloecker's usual 
librettist, Hugo Wittmann, assisted by Julius Bauer. The 
music, too, in the first act, although it offers no end of 
material to the diligent hunter of reminiscences, is very 
effective and attractive. In the second act both action 
and music become sluggish, and in the third act the thing 
becomes tedious and we hardly recognize any longer the 
composer of ‘‘ Poor Jonathan” and ‘* The Haunted Castle.” 

The story is the old, old one of the prince in disguise, 
who is hunting for a suitable princess, and the roving 
tradesman who is looking for his childhood’s companion 
and foster sister. They are of course confounded, and the 
situation is made more funny by the intrigues of a diplomat, 
who tells the princess that the prince is a woman hater, 
while he is quite the contrary and such a quality is justly 
attributable only to the watchmaker, who is mistaken for 
the prince. ‘* The Trial Kiss,” which is to be given to the 
young princess, brings the solution of the not over com- 
plicated affair, and of course everybody marries in his own 
rank and station of life. 

As for the performance, I have very little praise to be- 
stow except on Herr Klein as ‘‘Hans Pfeifli,” a watchmaker 
from the Black Forest, who was both humorous and 
vocally successful. Miss Collin is much too old for the 
part of ‘‘ Princess Leonore;” Miss Corneli acts nicely as 
‘*Vreneli,” but cannot sing. The orchestra was not in 
good trim and Conductor Federmann is no great kapell- 
meister. Director Julius Fritzsche appeared upon the 
scene, together with his artists, after the fall of the curtain 
upon the first act; but I am sure heis not deserving of such 
a distinction, for he it is who is principally to blame for 
the bad state in which the operetta stages of Berlin are 
stagnating, as he manages three of them indifferently. 

** * 


I had the pleasure (?) of ‘‘ assisting ” (as the French have 
it) at only three concerts on Thursday evening. At the 
Philharmonie Waldemar Meyer gave the first of three sub- 
scription concerts with the Philharmonic Orchestra. It 
was a Bruch evening, and I can assure you that if I had 
had to stay it all through it would have broken my heart. 
A little of Max Bruch goes a great way with me. 
Not that the composer of ‘‘ Odysseus” is a bad one, but 
there is a sameness, a rubber-like thickness and stickiness 
to almost everything he writes that becomes monotonous. 
I heard the ‘‘ Lorelei” Vorspiel, which is decent but not 
very interesting music, mucilageously treated. Professor 
Mannstaedt conducted and the Philharmonic Orchestra 
played as decently as usual. 

Mrs. Amalia Joachim had been resurrected for the occa- 
sion to sing an aria (‘‘ Noch lagert Daemmrung,” or, as I 
heard one American pronounce it, ‘‘ No lager damn rung”) 
from ‘‘ Achilleus,” and she did it in a perfunctory style, 
with the lugubrious hollowness of her quondam beautiful 
contralto voice. 

Then came the concert giver, who performed first Max 
Bruch’s best and most important composition, the G minor 
violin concerto, and he did so with fine tone and clear in- 
tonation, albeit, it seemed to me, with much mannerism 
of conception. Mr. Abell will tell you all about Waldemar 
Meyer as a violinist, and I leave the subject, as I did the 
concert, in order to get over to Bechstein Hall. 


* *# 


There Mrs. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, the excellent vocal 
artist and teacher, was holding forth with her usual refined 
method and still very pleasant soprano voice before a large 
sized and evidently delighted audience. I heard ten of 
Schubert’s lovely ‘‘ Mueller Lieder,” and I also heard Mr. 
Henry Meleer, of Warsaw, who was the assistant at this 
concert. He is a Pole and a pianist, but by no means a 
Paderewski, and by his pounding as well as other unmusical 
qualities, not to mention an apparent lack of technic, he 
gave me convincing proof that not every Polish pianist can 
play Chopin, of which immortal poet of the piano he un- 
mercifully butchered the B major nocturne and the G minor 
ballad. 


*# # * 


The third concert of the evening of which I partook, and 
as you may calculate, the concluding portion, was that 
which Mrs. Elizabeth Feininger gave at the hall of ihe So- 
ciety of the Friends. The estimable wife of the New Yurk 
violinist and composer, Carl Feininger, is no longer gif ed 
with a beautiful voice, but her singing, though a bit affec’’ d, 
still shows good musical intentions. I heard three Brahms 
Lieder, of which ‘‘ Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer ” 
was at least pleasantly delivered. 

Johannes Schaeffer, a young violinist of no great pre- 
tensions, played the Wagner ‘‘Albumblatt” and a Wieni- 
awski polonaise without much ado, and Josef Weisz, who 
acted as accompanist, was also down on the program with 
some Brahms piano soli which I had missed. 


* % 


The only sensation of the week, and it proved to be a 





realif not exactly a musical one, was Patti's only Berlin 
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concert, which took place at the Philharmonie on Friday 
night. Though the prices were pretty steep ones (15 and 
20 marks) for German ideas, the vast hall was very nearly 
sold out, but then I am sure that more than half of the 
public consisted of Americans and English. 

The program opened with Cherubini's graceful ‘‘Faniska” 
overture, which the Philharmonic Orchestra played with 
exceptional elegance under Professor Franz Mannstaedt’s 
direction. Then Adelina Patti tripped upon the plat- 
form, looking many years older and much more haggard 
than when I had last seen her in New York with straw- 
berry blonde hair. Her voice and her technic seemed to 
have been washed out or to have faded likewise, for she 
sang the eternal ‘‘ Una voce poco fa” in such poor style 
that even my small anticipations were far too grand. The 
public, for a wonder, also seemed to catch on, for there was 
none of your usual Patti furore, and what little applause rang 
through the house was quickly dying out when Adelina 
regained the stage and upon such slight provocation 
added her first encore, which consisted of ‘‘ Zerlina’s” 
aria, ‘‘ Batti, batti,” from ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 

Now another orchestral piece, in order to give la diva a 
chance to recuperate. It was Wagner’s—beg pardon, Cari 
Grammann’'s Vorspiel to ‘‘ Melusine.” No, it was not Wag- 
ner’s, but only an imitation. The real Wagner was to come 
next, as Patti's sop to the German Cerberus. She essayed 
to sing ‘‘ Elizabeth's” prayer from ‘‘Tannhiduser.” I say 
essayed advisedly, for she did not quite succeed. The 
breadth and the quality of tone and style were wanting, 
but the pronunciation of the German language was ad- 
mirable. A far better rendering, however, was that of 
the encore, which was again granted rather rapidly, and 
which consisted of Wagner's poetic ‘‘ Tristan” study, 
‘‘Traueme.” The binding of the tones and again the pro- 
nunciation was excellent and this time I was also satisfied 
with the mood portrayal. 

Now came a long pause for a very short program, but 
everybody seemed to be glad of it, especially the ladies, 
most of whom, being Americans, had donned exquisite 
evening dresses, and the scene was slightly suggestive of 
an old-time Maplesonian Italian opera night at the Acad- 
emy of Music. 

Again, an orchestral interlude, ‘‘ Au Village,” from the 
late Benjamin Godard’s charming and suggestive ‘‘ Scenes 
Pittoresques,” and then Patti came out for her last num- 
ber on the program, the ‘‘ Jewel Song,” from ‘* Faust.” It 
was badly sung, and still the audience applauded, and then 
came, of course, the ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” for which all 
were waiting, except the German critics, who did not know 
what it was, and in consequence could not understand 
why some in the audience seemed to suddenly have gone 
crazy with delight, while others were sobbing and crying. 
I knew all about it, and could sympathize with the little, 
young lady of fifteen, from St. Paul, Minn., who is study- 
ing the violin here with Markees, and who, last Friday 
night, was shedding tears as if her little heart was breaking. 
Bless her poor little soul, she was suffering from homesick- 
ness, and the ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” heard 4,000 miles 
from home, was responsible. 

Of course there was then no holding the American 
majority of the audience and another encore was the result. 
I don’t know what it was, but it sounded like some Spanish 
bolero, and it certainly was the best sung piece cf the even- 
ing. It was followed by the usual hurrahs, the handker- 
chief wavings (I was vainly looking for the old and 
venerable New York ticket speculator with the red ban- 
danna handkerchief of yore), handshakings and kiss throw- 
ings, and at last the audience departed well pleased with 
itself for having once more and possibly for the last time 
heard Patti. 

The Berlin press on the whole treated her very fairly and 
rather leniently. La diva had not been previously heard 
here for four years, and only once before, twelve years ago, 
at the Royal Opera House. Three times in twelve years 
one could stand, but twelve times in three years is too much. 


* & 


My Saturday evening belonged to Miss Céleste Painparé, 
a very young pianist from Antwerp, the home of Benoit, 
Van der Stucken and Blockx, and one of the most art loving 
old cities of the world. The name and her native town 
somewhat predisposed me in the young lady's favor before 
I had heard her, and afterward I was glad to find that I 
was not mistaken in my notions. Although very young, 
yet—apparently not over sixteen—Miss Painparé is al- 
ready a remarkably fine pianist. She is a pupil of that 
excellent teacher, musician, pianist and musical littérateur 
Kufferath, of Brussels, and she shows admirable schooling. 
The Bach D minor first piano concerto was played with be- 
coming simplicity and sincerity, and in other respects the 
style was characteristic. Still more pleased was I with the 
Beethoven G major concerto,in which also a very even 
technic and rare sentiment were displayed. The cadenzas 
of F. Kufferath are interesting and effective from a pianistic 
view point, but they are by no means Beethovenish. 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘Capriccio Brilliant,” op. 22, was the last 
number on the program and was played with sprightliness 
and grace. A little more depth is all that is wanted in Miss 
Painparé, and that she will probably gain with advancing 
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years. The Bechstein grand piano was of great sonority 
under her tender fingers. 

[he Philharmonic Orchestra, under Mannstaedt’s direc- 
tion, which was excellent on the previous night at the Patti 
concert, played rather slovenly on this occasion. It con- 
tributed to the program, besides the accompaniments, 


Aulide” 


No. 5, from 
ballet music, and Heinrich 
Hofmann’s orchestral scherzo ‘‘ Kobolde und Irrlichter.” 
i sized and attentive audience was present at the 


Gluck’s ‘‘Iphigenie en overture, 


Beethoven's ‘‘ Prometheus” 
A goo 
Singakademie ani there was no lack of applause and ap- 
preciation. xe % 

Willy Burmester, 
at the Philharmonie last night which, I am sorry to say, 
This may have been due partially 


the violin phenomenon, gave a concert 


was not well attended. 
to the inclement weather, in part also to some counter at- 
tractions such ‘*Die Gétterdimmerung ” performance 
at the Royal Opera House and some minor concerts; but 
in a great measure I also attribute it to the fact that Bur- 
mester has been appearing here somewhat too frequently 
He was, however, in excel- 


as 


and in too quick succession. 
lent trim and I greatly enjoyed his playing of the Wieniaw- 
ski D minor and the Mendelssohn concerto, which he gave 
here for the first time on this occasion. He performed it 
with great brilliancy. I leave it to Mr. Abell to tell you 
the rest and hasten to a close. 

* 

Messrs. Willy and Louis Thern, two renowned ensemble 
pianists of Vienna, gave one of their enjoyable double per- 
I heard 
the Saint-Saéns well-known variations on the Beethoven 


formances at Bechstein Hall the same evening. 


E tiat sonata theme, which were played with an admirable 
ensemble and such perfect tone blending that you could 
not with the ear alone distinguish the performers, who look 
like rather sedate gentlemen in the early fifties. 

Of shorter pieces they gave a very naive nocturne in D 
flat, composed by their father, Carl Thern; Edward Schu- 
ett’s pretty D major Etude Mignonne, from op, 16 (not 
written for two pianos), and Gounod's ‘* March of the Bac- 
chanti,’ ‘*Philemon and Baucis.” After this they 
were lustily applauded until they answered with their 


trom 


favorite encore piece, the Chopin D flat waltz, a perform- 
ance which reminded me of the old Steinway Hall joint 
appearance of Joseffy and Rosenthal. So rousing was the 
success of this encore piece that it was vociferously rede- 
manded and therefore repeated. 

The Mozart D major sonata for two pianos and the 
Weber introduction and polacca in Liszt's free arrangement 
for two pianos I did not hear. 

Miss Adelina Herms, a contralto with a powerful and 
agreeable voice, interpolated two groupsof Lieder, of which 
four new songs by a young resident composer, Hans Her- 
found considerable and not undeserved favor with 
which redemanded two of them, ‘‘ Wenn es 


mann, 
the audience, 
schummert auf der Welt” and a pretty setting of Carmen 


Sylva’s ‘ Fatal.” 


** # 


Moriz Rosenthal is writing a piano concerto. He recently 


t 
will be a most interesting work. 


played some portions of it for me, and I assure you that it 


** # 


Miss Olive Fremstadt, the lovely contralto, who has been 
inishing her vocal studies here with Miss Sechofer and 
Lilli Lehmann, has just been engaged hy Cosima Wagner 
for the Bayreuth performances of 1896, and has also signed 
a four years’ contract with Director Julius Hofmann, of the 
Cologne Opera House 

** * 
I'he Chevalier Emil Bach's new opera, ‘‘ The King’s 
Guard,” will be brought out for the first time at Cologne 
on the 27th inst., the Emperor’s birthday. The composer, 
who resides at London, will be present at the premiére. 


*“* * 


The first German performance of Bruneau’s ‘‘ L’Attaque 
du Moulin ” will take place at the Breslau Opera House on 
February 5, likewise in the presence of the composer 

*_** 

Philipp Scharwenka brought me the score of his newly 
published tone poem, ‘‘ Dream and Reality,” which is 
tastefully gotten up by Messrs. Breitkopf & Haertel, of 
Leipsic. About this latest of Philipp Scharwenka’s greater 
works I spoke at length and most favorably in one of my 
more recent budgets after I had heard the novelty per- 
formed under the composer's direction. 

*** 


Another charming young American singer is making 
rapid headway in her musical education here in Berlin. It 
is Miss Beatrice M. Davidson, who sang for me yesterday 
‘* Una voce poco fa” in a manner that put Patti's perform- 
ance to shame, for it was flawless in technic and intonation 
and displayed a fresh young voice of great beauty and 
brilliancy. Miss Davidson is also a pupil of Lilli Lehmann 
in singing and of Professor Barth in piano playing. 

*?* 


Preparations are under way for a music festival to be 
held in Meiningen next September. Johannes Brahms 


will conduct some of his works, and the Joachim Quartet 


— 





M 








has promised its assistance. A guarantee fund has been 
subscribed by the Grand Duke of Meiningen, under whose 
protectorate the festival will be given. 


** 


Richard Genée, the well-known composer and operetta 
librettist, is seriously ill at Meran. He is now seventy-two 
years of age, and no hopes for his recovery are entertained. 

O. F. 


Music in the Salon. 


RS. HUNTLEY McCARTHY, who is so well 
known to the stage as Miss Cissie Loftus, has be- 
come a social fad and the smart sets are inviting her to 
their soirée musicales. 
work of imitations at an Astor function, and she was 
mightily in evidence at one of Mrs. Perry Belmont’s even- 
ings. Mr. McCarthy, however, hands his wife over to her 
maid, and after feeling certain that Miss Loftus is heading 
in the right direction, he goes home and buries himself in 
his books. He is a great student and a worthy son of the 
Hon, Justin McCarthy. The American edition of the new 
book, ‘‘ A Woman of Impulse,” by Mr. Huntley McCarthy, 
is in the press of the Putnams. It was published in London 
by Chatto & Windus under the title of ‘‘ A London Legend.” 
Miss Mattie Sheridan's birthday anniversary was cele- 
brated last week at the Empire Hotel by a large number of 
friends, who enjoyed a musicale after the ‘‘ dove dinner” 
given in Miss Sheridan’s honor. The dinner guests com- 
prised Mrs. Theodore Sutro, Mrs. Jacob Hess, Mrs. C. C. 
Conklin, Mrs. E. O. Babcock, Mrs. George Hervey Smith, 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Miss Noble, Miss Emma Steiner, 
Mrs. Finley Anderson, Mrs. Kitson Glenn and Mrs. Frank 
Leslie. The forty who partook of the midnight supper in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. George Clark, E. M. Munoz, Mrs. W. 
F. Holcombe, Alexander M. Chisholm, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Brugh, Miss Mina Streeter, Mr. and Mrs. William Noble, 
Miss Bessie Haynes, Robert M. Wilcox, Theodore Sutro, 
George Hervey Smith, Baron Schlippenbach, Henry Som- 
born, W. Johnson Quinn, R. H. Perry, E. O. Babcock, W. 
T. Perkins, Ferdinand Gottschalk, Chandos Fulton, Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, Carl Eglinger, Fred Phillips, Miss M. W. 
Beckel, Clarence Harvey, G. W. Lockwood. The music 
program was interpreted by Miss Emma Heckle, Mr. Perry 
Averill and M. Franc V. Le Mon Sparks, vocalist, and Mas- 
ter Arthur Hochmann, pianist. 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer has been singing considerably 
of late in the salons, her engagements including a soirée 
musicale at residence of Mr. James Harden, in Riverdale, 
near Yonkers; ‘The Prodigal Son” in Jersey City, anda 
function in the Brooklyn Association Hall. 

At the musicale given by the Progress Club, Fifth avenue 
and Sixty-third street, February 2, little Frieda Simonson 
played in her most charming manner and received an auto- 
graph letter from Mr. Julius Lehman, thanking her and 
declaring that she ‘‘ shared the honors of the evening with 
M. Pol. Plangon.” 

Mrs. Edward Bruce will give the final musicale of her 
series at her residence, No. 101 West Eighty-first street, 
Friday evening, February 15. Miss Mary Marshall and 
Miss Jane Pottinger will assist Mrs. Bruce in receiving the 
guests, and a wisely selected program will be arranged. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Dyett’s final soirée musicale will be 
given Thursday night, February 14, at their residence, No. 
134 West Seventy-first street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reginald de Koven announce a soirée musi- 
cale for Thursday evening, February 14, at their residence, 
No. 83 Irving place. As usual the program will be a 
decidedly interesting one. 

Miss Lillie Berg's musicale at the Sherwood Monday, 
4 to 6, was enjoyed by a goodly number of guests, the pro- 
gram being diversified and interesting. 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Schermerhorn had the honor of 
giving by far the most important musical and dramatic 
evening of the season at their residence, No. 49 West 
Twenty-third street, Wednesday evening, February 6, 
the occasion being an invitation party. The guests were 
entertained by M. Febvre, of the Comedie Frangaise, and 
Mme. Febvre. They gave a most interesting interpreta- 
tion of Guy de Maupassant’s ‘‘ Historie du Vieux Temps,” 
a poetical idyl. This first appearance of M. and Mme. 
Febvre in America in an artistic sense was also marked as 
being the first occasion on which Mr. and Mrs. Schermerhorn 
have thrown their doors open to their friends in a number 
of years. The program was increased in interest by some 
charming music. Miss Sibyl Sanderson sent word that she 
was indisposed and Signor Campanari came in and sang. 
Stavenhagen occupied the place at the piano. 

Pinard provided a magnificent supper for the guests, who 
included Mrs. Astor, Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jules de Neufville, Miss de Neufville, Miss Sallie 
Brown, Mr. W. Harmon Brown, Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bronson, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
L. Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Miss Bald- 
win, Mr. Columbus Baldwin, Mr. J. W. Gerard, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. J. P. Kernochan, Mr. Eliot Gregory, Sir Roderic 
Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Bend, the Misses Bend, Miss 
Callender, Miss de Forest, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliot, 


She has already appeared in her |. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Le Grand Cannon, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper 
Hewitt, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
McNeil Bacon, Jr., Mr. Rawlins Cottenet, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholas Fish, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, the Messrs. Cut- 
ting, Mr. Hamilton Cary, Mr. Center Hitchcock, Miss de 
Barril. 

Mrs. Schermerhorn’s daughters, Mrs. Samuel W. Bridg- 
ham, Mrs. John Inness Kane and Miss Schermerhorn, as- 
sisted her in receiving. Mr. and Mrs. Schermerhorn gave 
a second musicale last night (Tuesday, February 12), 
which was as popularly attended as the previous one. They 
expect to announce two more musicales later in the season. 

Mr. Julius J. Lyons writes to Tue Musica Courier under 
date of February 4, in reference to a new light in the 
musical world, namely, Master Julius Schendel: ‘‘ If you 
have space, will you kindly say something in praise of a 
wonderful boy pianist whom I heard play last evening? 
He is only nine years old, but is already a master of his 
instrument. I never met him before, but write you only on 
account of his merits, and send you a program of the 
entertainment. The boy, however, is a genius, and de- 
serves notice.” Master Schendel’'s numbers on the program 
were these: 

Nocturno in F sharp major.... , 
Impromptu in A flat major.... § 
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Miss De Forest and Miss Callender will give the third of 
the series of their soirée musicales at their apartments, 
No. 7 East Seventy-second street, Thursday night, Febru- 
ary 14. The Damrosch Symphony Orchestra will be there, 
together with vocaltalent. The final musicale will be given 
February 28. 

The Choral Society of Summit, N. J., gave a musicale at 
the Hotel Beechwood last week, under direction of John 
C. Griggs, Ph. D. The accompanists were Miss Emma V. 
Riley and Mrs. John A. Hicks. The guests, among whom 
were a great many from New York, were elated with the 
success of the concert. These are the members of the 
Choral Society: John C. Griggs, Ph. D.; Mrs. John A. 
Hicks, Miss Emma V. Riley, Mrs. T. C. Dunn, Miss Em- 
ery, Miss Geiger, Mrs. E. F. Knapp, Miss Edwards, J. F. 
Chamberlin, Martin Bahler, E. D. North, W. D. Porter, 
W. S. Porter, E. Brannen, Mr. Polemann, N. S. Easton, J. 
N. Cady, Gray Torrey, B. Brewster, E. F. Knapp, Arthur 
Youngs, William Dean, W. Rasch, Mrs. Von Duhn, Mrs. 
Joshua Youngs, Miss Chamberlin, Miss Youngs, Miss 
Katherine Riley, Miss Tenney, Miss Osborne, Mrs. Clay- 
ton, Miss Clayton, Mrs. H. G. Torrey, Miss North, Mrs. J. 
N. Cady, Miss V. E. Coleman, Miss Jessie Chamberlin, 
Mrs. E. D. North, Miss Jennings, Miss Brewster. 

Mrs. William C. Andrews and Mrs. G. C. St. John will 
give a musicale at their residence, No. 854 Fifth avenue, 
Saturday night, February 16, and another Saturday night, 
March 2. 

Miss Eveline de Beaumont, assisted by her pupils, gave 
a musicale at the Studio, 161 West Thirty-fourth street, 
Wednesday night. Miss Marie Purple, Miss Kirschner, 
Miss Diamond, B. Van Lee, and Signor Carlo di Lam- 
bertenghisang. The instrumental part of the program was 
interpreted by Miss de Beaumont, Miss Lille Sands, Miss X. 
Boardman, Miss Stella Frank, Miss Minna Dyke, Miss 
Blanche Dreyfus and E. Bixby. . 

Mrs. ex-Setiator Hearst, of California, gave one of the 
very exclusive and successful musicales of the season in 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, February 7, at her resi- 
dence. The program was an elaborate and judiciously 
chosen one, as the ensuing copy shows: 

Dust: © AS POM” cccsiccedsccesacees cevevion .A. Goring Thomas 
Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. Francis Fischer Powers. 
Songs— 
*“Erinnerung ”’... | 








Rdabenahliak™,,. § “o8ttterseceeneres ccaves oeevitessongasenms Spicher 
“Trennung”’..... t : 
Am Strande ?,,socccceeereeseeereeeeeserses sects ecesceees F. Ries 
Mr. Powers. 

Songs (old songs)— 
* Vieni che poi Sereno "’.......cccccccccccccccccccccveveccccces Gluck 
©The Cantilo of Dromore *’.....ccsccacccccecsccesvccsosseves Old Irish 
NE BR i ccovesveccescooseees Arranged by Mary Carmichael 
© Beeches "2... cccevcccsccccescesevccscccccsseccccoccssccecs Brahms 
“ Meine Liebe ist Griin ”’........ccccccccccccsscccccsescccces Brahms 

Miss Hall. 

Duets— 
BS Da TOUO ” o cr ccvcccocssovescssevecveecsosoocncs Old English 
“When That I Was”’..........sssseceeeeeseeccess Mary Carmichael 

Miss Hall and Mr. Powers. 

Songs— 
“Night Somg "’....ccccccscccccccsessccscccccccccvssece 
© Macmusing Zephy7a”cccccccccccsccessscosesaccesecscevces 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes”’ 
CPS FIOM coccccccesccesecsccrcoccceccessccccvcsspsceue 

Mr. Powers. 

Songs— 
“Butterflies and Buttercup "..........ccccceeeeeeees Victor Harris 
SE TA EGG NO  vi.56 006 chan ohensgcetmbedeected M. V. White 
OE ROS ves vonncccssatecnddrcnadodl Mary Carmichael 
i RET 0 kcnd cave coevsixecspeseradwann A. Goring Thomas 
— bate rene pyre rr errr A. Goring Thomas 





Duet, ‘“ Night Hymn at Sea” A. Goring Thomas 


Accompanist, Mr. Victor Harris. 


The guests, who were numerous, included representatives 
from the swell set, and their appreciation of the numbers 





as interpreted was evident. 
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R. MANUEL GARCIA, who fifty years ago 
published *‘ L’Art du Chant,” has just issued a work 
entitled ‘‘ Hints on Singing,” written in French, and trans- 
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lated into English by Madame Garcia. It is published by 
Ascherberg & Co. in London, and Schuberth & Co. in 
New York. To know Mr. Garcia is to understand one of 
the motives which prompted him in writing this work. In 
the first place, he has taught a large majority of the lead- 
ing singers of the past fifty years, and his experience and 
common sense have been requisitioned in sifting out the 
best of his experience and knowledge gained during this 
period. 

It was he who first employed the laryngoscope in ex- 
amining the vocal organs when in the act of singing. He 
says: ‘‘ This instrument, by laying bare the interior of the 
larynx, shows how the glottis proceeds to produce sounds 
and registers. It shows also the manner in which the 
ringing and veiled qualiti¢s are communicated to the 
voice.” He also speaks most interestingly of the timbre of 
the voice and the mechanism of the organs that produce 
it. He refers to what is understood as the old Italian 
school of singing, and its decline, giving the causes. The 
book is written in the form of question and answer, so as to 
facilitate its use by the earnest student. [ have not had 
time to go thoroughly into the exercises, or to look care- 
fully over the matter, but have seen enough to know that 
it will be a most interesting work for both teachers and 
students who are earnestly seeking after the true method 
of voice production, and to be able to sing as the bird does, 
perfectly naturally. Mr. Garcia stands very high in the 
estimation of all who know him as an earnest and sincere 
seeker after the best, and his experience with the great 
singers has given him the knowledge of proper vocal 
methods that few have had the opportunity of acquiring. 

I well remember one occasion when, speaking of the 
voice, he said that iron and wood would wear out, so why 
not the voice ?—impressing upon a singer present the neces- 
sity of saving as far as possible the freshness and that 
quality which enabled her to execute the most difficult 
florid passages with a delicacy that gave genuine pleasure 
to the listener. I take it that he is a teacher of the “ sing- 
ing” or natural method, which so few acquire at the pres- 
ent time. His book may be valuable on this account in 
aiding the careful student to find the secret. It seems to 
be lost, considering the want of it in many singers we hear 
to-day. 

Madame Novello Davies has written me a few lines re- 
garding her work in Cardiff, the music of that town and 
the movements of the Royal Welsh Choir. Madame 
Davies’ work is one of the active features of musical life 
in Cardiff in that branch which is educating the musical 
sentiment and teaching many aspiring musicians the neces- 
sary knowledge to enable them to make their way in the 
musical world. One of the best tests of her success in 
this direction is that at the Eisteddfod held at Carmarthen 


last year, when the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
present, her pupils carried off ten first prizes out of a 
possible twelve. She teaches both vocalists and instru- 
mentalists at her school in Cardiff. 

Perhaps a word in this connection would be of interest 
to readers of THe Musica Courier regarding the career 
of the Royal Welsh Choir up to the present time. It was 
first organized in the metropolis of South Wales for the 
purpose of giving those works which were adapted to fe- 
male choirs. Under this most capable instructress they 
acquired a high standard in the interpretation of the old 
Welsh airs, and were emboldened by their success to try 
their fate in London. In the season of 1890-1 they sang 
at St. James’ Hall, meeting with the immediate approval 
of both the public and the press ; in fact, so great was their 
success that they decided to compete for the prize at the 
World’s Fair. _With this idea the choir was reorganized, 
and forty as good voices as they could procure in South 
Wales were requisitioned to form the body of vocalists sent 
to the exposition at Chicago. It will be remembered that 
they won the prize, and afterward visited a number of 
cities in the Eastern part of the United States. Here they 
met with enthusiastic receptions, and so greatly pleased 
were they that they anticipate a second visit, perkaps next 
year, with the keenest pleasure. 

On their return the people of Wales were so anxious to 
hear them that they traveled all over the country appear- 
ing in nearly every village,where they sang national melo- 
dies to the heart’s content of gallant little Wales. Under 
Mr. Percy Harrison, of Birmingham, the choir has also 
visited the principal English towns, singing from a large 
répertoire, which includes not only the national melodies 
of Wales, but many of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
harmonized especially for them, and a considerable number 
of classical excerpts. The choir appeared at two Patti con- 
certs last May and June, creating a most marked impres- 
sion for fine interpretations of the numbers on the pro- 
gram, for which they had to give double encores. Madame 
Davies speaks encouragingly of music in Cardiff ; she be- 
lieves thatit is progressing, and says that the outlook 
of the immediate present, with two such good societies as 
the Orchestral Society and the Musical Society, and such 
excellent chamber concerts, is very favorable and shows 
that the people are gradually being educated to appreciate 
the better class of music. 

Madame Frances Saville, who played *‘ Virginie” at the 
Opéra Comiquein Paris for the fourteenth time last Wednes- 
day, is meeting with well deserved success before the 
Parisian public. This opera was first put on about the 
middle of December, and the number of times it has been 
given speaks in the highest terms of the appreciation 
shown for the work of the heroine. This success has led to 
quite a lengthened engagement at the Opéra Comique. It is 
possible that will we havethechance of seeing this charming 
singer at Covent Garden the coming season. At any rate 
the outlook for her operatic career is certainly very bright. 

William Richards may be considered one of the most 
promising of the American students now studying in 
London. Mr. Richards was born in Knoxville, Tenn., 
whence he went to Atlanta, Ga., where he sang for 
some time in church, afterward going to Chicago, where 
he sang for some time in the First Congregational Church 
of Evanston, and the Jewish synagogue on the North Side. 
During a two years’ residence there he studied with Mr. B. 
Bicknell Young at the Chicago Conservatoire of Music. 
Under this professor his voice, which ranges from lower E 
flat to F, greatly improved and he also sang successfully 
in concert in Chicago and the West. Last autumn he came 
to London to take a course at the Royal Academy of Music, 
where he has since been studying the piano with Pro- 
fessor Aitken, harmony with Professor Davenport and 
singing with Mr. Randegger. An exception was made in 
the case of Mr. Richards, which, perhaps, shows the 
esteem in which he is held in the Academy. He was asked 
to sing at their first public concert after he commenced to 
study at St. James’ Hall. As a rule students are not 





asked to sing until they have been in the institution a year. 
His teachers speak highly of Mr. Richards’ ability, and his 
career will be watched with interest. 

Americans at home and abroad will rejoice to hear that 
one of their patriotic countrymen, Mr. W. Ingram Adams, 
of Baltimore, has written a national anthem for the United 
States. The sentiments expressed are comprehensive of 
American foundation and extension, commemoration of the 
martyred Presidents, Lincoln and Garfield, and hope of 
peace and unity for the future to the different sections of 
the United States. Mr. Ingram Adams has recently wooed 
and won the eminent English pianist, Miss Amina Good- 
win, who has composed the music to the anthem; it is 
remarkably vigorous and stirring, the choir part being 
equally suitable for large or small gatherings. This has 
been published by the author, and copies sent to President 
Cleveland and the Governors of the different States, who 
have written very appreciative letters in return. This 
anthem was called into existence by Mr. Adams, who is 
extremely patriotic, feeling the necessity of America’s hav- 
ing a national anthem of its own, instead of using the 
music of ‘‘God Save the Queen,” and we predict for this 
appropriate anthem with original melody great popularity. 
Americans will be pleased to know that Madame Amina 
Goodwin (Mrs. Ingram Adams) anticipates visiting Amer- 
ica in the near future, and this charming and talented lady 
deserves a hearty appreciation of her talents in the country 
which she has adopted by marriage with one of its illus- 
trious sons. 

It will be remembered that in THe Musica Courter of 
September 26 an article of some two columns appeared 
called ‘‘ Piano ‘Technic and Touch.” At the time it was 
not made sufficiently clear that the article alluded to the 
intelligent and compact work called ‘‘ Practical Hints on 
the Technique and Touch of Piano Playing,” by Amina 
Goodwin. The book has been highly commented upon on 
this side as exceedingly well written and a most practical 
work for advanced pianists. Miss Goodwin has composed 
a number of piano solos which rank high among the mu- 
sical literature of England. She had the advantage of 
tuition with Liszt, and not only that, but was one of his 
favorite pupils. Afterward she was for several years with 
Madame Schumann. She isa sound artist, besides possess- 
ing a musical temperament that has enabled her to become 
a fine executant. 

There is not very much to say about the St. James’ Bal- 
lad Concert which took place on Wednesday evening. It 
is the same old story of a large audience so enthusiastic 
that nearly all the performers were recalled to the platform, 
and many had to give more of the well worn ballads. Per- 
haps the more successful were Miss Ella Russell in the 
‘* Ballatella” from ‘‘ Pagliacci,” Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ling in Cowen’s ‘* Better Land,” Mr. Ben Davies in ‘* Salve 
Dinora” and Mr. David Bispham in ‘‘ The Two Grena- 
diers.” Others whose names filled the program were Miss 
Florence Lenton, Madame Alice Gomez, Miss Meredyth 
Elliott, Signor Foli, M. Johannes Wollf, the Meister Glee 
Singers and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, from the Haymarket, 
who recited ‘‘ The Field of Waterloo.” 

On the same evening the Royal College of Music gave 
its first chamber concert since Dr. Parry took the position 
of director of the college. One of the most interesting 
numbers was Hummel’s septet in D minor, fairly well 
played by the students. Some concerted pieces, solos 
and duets made up the program, which was enjoyed by a 
good sized andience of friends. 

The difficulty met by the Musical Guild of Kensington 
has been overcome in a measure, and a series of concerts 
has been announced at the Kensington Town Hall, to com- 
mence on February 18 and end on April 2. Among the 
works to be introduced are Dvordk’s trio, op. 90, Brahms’ 
Clarinet Quintet in B minor, &c. It is thought that the 
large residential population of Kensington, to whom the 
hall is easily accessible, ought to support these excellent 
concerts. 

Arrangements are being rapidly perfected by Dr. Bridge 
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and others who are assisting him for the proper celebration 
of Purcell’s bi-centenary at Westminster Abbey. 

The usual enthusiasm was manifested by the admirers 
of Burns at St. James’ Hall and the Royal Albert Hall on 
the birthday of the Scottish bard; in fact, the enthusiasm 
at the former place was boisterous, and those assembled 
many times joined in trying to ‘‘ make a night of it.” The 
artists who led the fray were Miss Florence Montieth, Miss 
Susetta Fenn, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Ben Da- 
vies, Mr. Sinclair Dunn and Mr. Frank Swinford and Mr. 
Walter Clifford, and the Select Scottish Choir, conducted 
by Mr. Hollis. At Kensington Mr. William Carter’s choir 
was ably supported by Madame Amy Sherwin, Miss Clara 
Butt, Miss Grace Damian, Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. Mandeno 
Jackson, Mr. Charles Copland and Signor Foli. Encores 
here were prohibited, much to the gratification of those 
who did not want more than four hours of Scotch melodies, 
for it was approaching the wee, small hours of the morning 
when the entertainment was brought to a close. 

Miss Florence May gave the first of a series of five piano 
recitals at the Queen's (small) Hall on Thursday after- 
noon. My representative was unable to be present, and 
a notice of her next recital will appear in these columns. 

The National Sunday League continues to do excellent 
work on Sunday evenings at Queen's Hall. On January 
13 the works performed included Sullivan's ‘ Prodigal 
Son” and Rossini's ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” with Mrs. Helen 
Trust, Miss Grace Damian and Mr. Bantock Pierpoint as 
soloists and Mr. C. J. Smith at the organ, all under the 
conductorship of Dr. Churchill Sibley. On the 20th inst. 
Haydn’s ‘Creation” was given with Madame Clara 
Leighton, Mr. Harper Kearton and Mr. Robert Hilton as 
Last Sunday the program included Sir Joseph 
3arnby's ‘‘Rebekah” and Spohr’'s ‘‘ Last Judgment,” 
with Madame Annie Marriott, Miss Hannah Jones, Mr. 
Iver McKay and Mr. R. E. Mills as soloists. 


soloists. 


The customary series of Bach recitals, instituted by Sir 
Joseph Barnby at St. Anne’s, Soho, has been continued by 
his successor, Mr. E. H. Thorne. 

Mr. Robert Newman is still keeping up the work of giving 
excellent music on Sunday afternoons at the Queen’s Hall. 
It will be remembered that, according to the laws of Eng- 
land, he cannot make a charge for admission to these 
concerts, but he hoped for support from the voluntary con- 
tributions of those who would take reserved seats, a small 
charge for which is, strange to say, permitted. However, 
up to the present the financial part of the undertaking has 
not been satisfactory. Although a check has been sent 
each week to the various charities which it was hoped 
would benefit, Mr. Newman has had a balance on the 
wrong side after each performance. We hope he will con- 
tinue his efforts until the public is willing to acknowledge 
them in a fitting way. Mr. Fountain Meen was the organist 
on Sunday last, and played an excellently arranged pro- 
gram from Mendelssohn, Loewe, Sullivan, Guilmant, 
Hamilton Clarke and Wely, and a duet for trumpet and 
organ by Warwick Jordan, with Mr. W. Morrow, who also 
played Perry's andante inA. The vocal quartet, composed 
of Miss Winifred Ludlam, Miss Alice McBride, Mr. William 
Green and Mr. F. Lepine, sang Sir George Elvey’s ‘“‘ Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem,” Rossini’s ‘‘ Gratias” (Messe Solennelle) 
and ‘‘ God is a Spirit,” from ‘‘ The Woman of Samaria.” 

Miss Fanny Darling Jacobs, violinist, under the direction 
of Mr. Farley Sinkins, assisted by Miss Thudicum, Miss 
Curnow, Mr. Braxton Smith, Mr. Harrison Brockbank, 
Signor Foli, Miss Janotha (pianist) and Mr. Whitehouse 
(‘cello), gave a concert at St. James’ Hall last Saturday 
evening. She proved a worthy associate to Mr. Whitehouse 
and Mile. Janotha in Beethoven'strioinG. She showed 
considerable talent in her rendering of the adagio from 
Spohr’s Ninth Concerto. Her playing is refined, and, while 
her tone is rather small, on the whole her début was prom- 
ising. 

The distinguished conductor, Cavelliere Allesandro An- 
tonelli, who has for forty years conducted the municipal 
band of Bologna, has just died. The active part he took 
in the introduction of Wagner's music into Italy will be re- 
membered by many musicians, and he was also the first 
conductor in Italy to give concerts composed entirely of 
classical selections. 

The Feast of the Conversion of Paul was celebrated as 
usual at the Cathedral with a rendering of that oratorio at 
the afternoon service, with a largely increased orchestra 
and choir. It was preceded in the morning by high ser- 
vice with communion ; also with increased orchestra and 
choir. Large congregations attended both services, and 
the effect of the oratorio given in the Cathedral on such a 
scale was grand. 

On account of the decision of Brahms to revise his new 
Clarinet Sonata, Herr Muhlfeld will be unable to play 
them in London next Saturday, as per program. The com- 
poser decided that revision was necessary after playing 
with Herr Muhlfeld in Vienna last week. The same com- 
poser’s Clarinet Quintet in B minor will be substituted, and 
Herr Muhlfeld will join Miss Fanny Davies in Weber's 
Duo Concertante in E flat. Atthe concert on Saturday 
Rubinstein’s String Quartet in F was repeated with Lady 
Hallé at the helm. She selected two pieces from Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie's Violin Suite, the popular Benedictus and Sal- 





tarello, for solos; also joining Mr. Borwick in Schumann’s D 
minor sonata. 

One of the interesting features of the Popular Concert 
on Monday was Herr Von Dulong’s interpretation of va- 
rious songs of Schumann. Mr. Leomand Borwick played 
Grieg’s ballad in G minor. 

I see by concert programs before me that Miss Rina Rob- 
inson, the contralto, was singing last week at Dunstable, 
and Barnett as a member of the Popular Concert party, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Arthur George. 

Miss Augusta J. Foster, the winner of the Steinway 
piano presented by Sir Augustus Harris out of his testi- 
monial fund to the Guildhall School of Music, gave a con- 
cert at Steinway Hall on Saturday afternoon. The pro- 
gram opened with Saint-Saén's trio for piano, violin and 
‘cello, led by the concert giver, in which Miss Jeanne Levin 
and M. B. Albert united. Miss Foster's solos included Men- 
delssohn's ‘‘ Variations Serieuses,” J. F. Barnett’s ‘‘ Medi- 
tation” for the first time of performance, Schumann's 
Romance op. 28 and Henselt’s ‘‘ Si oiseau j’etais,” closing 
the program with two selections from Liszt. Miss Foster’s 
playing eminently justified the award of honor she re- 
ceived. Her touch is excellent; she shows much refine- 
ment and also power. In the concerted music she was mu- 
sicianly. Those who assisted were Mr. Douglas Powell 
in two songs of Frances Allitsen’s, accompanied by the 
composer, and a new song by Denza, ‘‘ A May Morning,” 
and Miss Esther Palliser, in the polonaise from ‘‘ Mignon.” 

At the Imperial Institute last week a ladies’ concert was 
given. The select choir of the Institute, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Alberto Randegger, interpreted several part 
songs to the delight of those present, the most successful 
being two of Prof. Stanford's Elizabethian pastorales. 
Among the soloists were Mrs. Helen Trust, Mrs. Katharine 
Fisk, Mr. W. W. Cummings and Mr. Andrew Black. 

At the Brinsmead Galleries last evening Mr. R. Henry 
Goddard gave a dramatic and musical recital, assisted by 
Miss Theresa G. Kellaway, exhibitioner of the Guildhall 
School, vocalist, and Miss Julia Allen, pianist. 

The Highbury Philharmonic Society, under the conduct- 
orship of Mr. C. H. Betjemann, gave its second concert of 
the series at the Atheneum, Highbury, New Park, last 
evening. Hofmann’s ‘‘ Melusina” was the work selected 
for the first part of the program, in which the principal 
part was taken by Mr. David Bispham, who won special 
success in the aria ‘‘ The Linden'’s Whisper,” and his work 
throughout the evening was most artistic and enjoyable. 
Miss Evangeline Florence sang the soprano role with her 
customary finish, and Miss Rose Dafforne and Mr, Robert 
Grice completed the list of vocalists. The hall was 
crowded and the work thoroughly enjoyed. In the latter 
part of the program Mr. Bispham sang ‘‘ Hans Sachs’ 
Monologue.” His artistic interpretation of this exacting 
aria has been spoken of before in these columns, and his 
singing on this occasion was fully up to what he did at the 
Richter concert. Miss Evangeline Florence gave the 
‘*Perle au Bresil” aria, which was specially enjoyed. 
Other numbers were Grieg’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt” suite, the over- 
ture to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” and the grand choral march 
from ‘‘ Tannhdauser. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society gave a smoking 
concert at St. Martin’s Town Hall on Thursday evening. 
A miscellanenus program was given, principally by mem- 
bers of the society, consisting of chamber music, songs, in- 
strumental solos and recitations. The concert was well at- 
tended, and between the numbers partook of a social 
character. Sir Julien Danvers, K.C.S.I., presided for 
the concert, and Sir John Hassard, M. A., waschairman of 
the evening. Much credit is due to the honorary secre- 
taries, Mr. Algernon S. Rose and Mr. John Horn, for the 
excellent organization of the concert. 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch gave the second of his series of 
old music last night at the Salle Erard under the direction 
of Mr. Daniel Mayer. Mr. D Imetsch, as usual, made a 
few explanatory remarks, drawing special attention to the 
violin bow he was using, which, he claimed, was over 200 
years old. Many people are under the impression that no 
fine playing was possible with the short stiff bow in use 
before Tourte produced the longer, flexible bow. Mr. Dol- 
metsch said that he could not find any difference, except in 
sustained notes, when a long bow was more convenient. 
He believed that the old musicians were thoroughly re- 
fined, appreciated fine effects, and were able to secure 








them with the short bow. At this concert the old Italian 
composers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were drawn upon, including Fabrito Caroso, 
Caccini, Frescobaldi, Corelli, Allesandro and Dominico 
Scarlatti, Marcello, Ariosti (one of Hindel’s revivals), 
Bononcini and Boccherini. Perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting numbers was the capriccio for the harpsichord, 
‘‘Fra Jacopini,” by Frescobaldi. This begins with a theme 
without harmony, like Chopin’s great A minor study. It 
does not sound like the study, but begins with the same 
kind of treatment, and afterward independent harmony is 
added. The success of the evening, as far as interpreting 
goes, was the work of Miss Helene Dolmetsch on the viola 
da gamba. Besides the concert giver, Miss Ethel Da- 
vies played the harpsichord most successfully, and Mrs. 
Hutchinson was the vocalist. 

It is with much pleasure that Mr. Watkin Mills’ friends 
in England watch his achievements on the other side of the 
water. The press notices that we see here speaking of his 
work in New York, Boston, Toronto and Cincinnati cer- 
tainly could not be finer. It is with satisfaction that those 
here, who gave his merit such high praise, find their 
opinion so heartily indorsed by the critical audiences in 
the United States and Canada. 

Mr. William Keith, the young baritone from San Fran- 
cisco, who has been taking an extended course in Paris un- 
der the best masters, gave aconcert at Dresden on January 
16. This was practically Mr. Keith’s debut after finishing 
his studies. It will be remembered that he gave a concert 
in San Francisco before he left home the last time. His 
many friends will be interested to know that he madea 
tremendous success, and the German press, in speaking of 
his voice, compare its quality with their ideal tenor, and 
speak of his interpretative faculties as of the highest order. 
Mr. Keith, according to these notices, made a profound im- 
pression in this classical city, when he was really at the 
mercy, so to speak, of an audience who knew nothing of 
him, and were not insympathy with him until he won their 
approval through his most artistic work. More about this 
young baritone will be forthcoming soon. 

Mr. Alfred Schulz Curtius has just sent me the prospec- 
tus of five Wagner concerts which he purposes giving at 
Queen’s Hall, commencing on April 25 and closing July 4. 
The doyen of Bayreuth conductors, Herr Hermann Levi, 
will conduct the first, Herr Siegfried Wagner the third, 
and Herr Felix Mottl the other three. Among the vocalists 
Mr. Schulz Curtius has engaged I see the names of Frau 
Mott], Herr Emil Gerhauser, Friiulein Fernina and M. Van 
Dyck. Negotiations are in progress with several other 
prominent artists. These concerts are the most successful 
that are given in London, and the expressions of approval 
heard on all sides have led Mr. Schulz Curtius not only to 
secure the fine band and orchestra he has heretofore done, 
but also to engage foreign soloists at large expense. A 
little later on I shall take pleasure in quoting the programs 
of the different concerts. 

Mr. Tivadar Nachez, who is now in Russia on a concert 
tour arranged by the impresario Mr. Ernest Cavour, se- 
cured a veritable triumph last Thursday in Moscow ; he 
had no less than ten encores and had to play till midnight. 
He will play in Moscow for the second time on the 29th 
inst. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, principal of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, will deliver a course of three lectures on the 
‘* Traditional and National in Music” at the Royal Insti- 
tute on Saturdays, February 9, 16 and 23. The first lecture 
will be on Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel”; the sec- 
ond, ‘‘ English Country Songs,” and the third Moore’s 
‘‘ Irish Melodies.” The musical illustrations will be given 
by Miss Lucy Broadwood, Mrs. J. A. Fuller Maitland, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Emile Sauret and Mr. David Bispham. 

A new institution called the Sunday Philharmonic Union 
has been organized. Its purpose is to provide good music 
in connection with the lectures and readings on Sundays. 

> 


Liverpool. 


The Carl Rosa Opera Company gave ‘‘ Maritana ” with 
Miss Alice Esty and Mr. W. H. Stephens on Thursday, 
‘*Lucia di Lammermoor” on Friday, followed by ‘‘ Santa 
Lucia,” ‘‘Carmen,” with Madame Minnie Hauk, at the 
Saturday matinée, and ‘Jeannie Deans” on Saturday 
evening with Madame Marie Duma, Miss Alice Esty and 
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half of the present season with an excellent performance 
of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” The band was good and the work 
of the chorus fairly so. The part of the heroine was taken 
by Miss Alice Esty, who distinguished herself on this occa- 
sion by excellent singing, both in the waltz song and the 
balcony scene, where she, with Mr. Hedmondt, gained the 
honors of the evening. Mr. Alec Marsh was also excellent 
in the part of ‘‘ Mercutio.” Last night Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust” 
was given, with Miss Alice Esty and Mr. Barton McGuckin, 
and to-night ‘‘ Rustic Chivalry,” followed by ‘‘ Hansel and 
Gretel.” 

The leading item in the program for the Philharmonic 
concert last Tuesday evening was Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Sym- 
phonie Pathetique,” heard for the first time in Liverpool. 
Sir Charles Hallé succeeded in securing an excellent inter- 
pretation of the work. Other items were the overture to 
Boieldieu’s ‘‘ Jean de Paris” and Weber's ‘‘ Jubel” in E. 
Miss Esther Palliser sang ‘‘ With verdure clad” and 
** Dehvient” from the ‘*‘ Nozze di Figaro” and Bemberg's 
‘* Nymphes et Sylvains.” Her singing was much enjoyed, 
although she appeared to be suffering from acold. Signor 
Ronchini played Goltermann’s concerto for ’cello in A 
minor and some other pieces with piano accompaniment, 
securing a marked success. The choral portion comprised 
Max Bruch's arrangement of the old Hebrew melody ‘‘ On 
Jordan's Banks” and Bishop’s glee ‘‘ Now on day’s retiring 
lamp.” 

Mr. E. Schreiber’s classical chamber concerts on Satur- 
day afternoons at the Art Club attracted an appreciative 
audience. The quartet was made up of Mr. Schreiber, 
first violin; Mr. V. Akroyd, second violin ; Mr. Courvoisier, 
viola, and Mr. C. Fuchs, ’cello, and an excellent program 
was well interpreted by these capable artists. It is much 
to their credit that they are carrying forward the good 
work of educating the public of Liverpool to such a high 
standard. The vocalist, Miss Millhouse, sang two of Bee- 
thoven’s Scotch songs, and also two by Schumann. 

The Liverpool Scottish Society gave an excellent concert 
in honor of Burns at the Picton Lecture Hall on Saturday 
night, when Scottish songs were enjoyed by a large 


audience. 
a * - 


Mr. David Bispham at Cambridge. 

On the indisposition of Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. David 
Bispham was asked on very short notice to take the 
former’s place at a concert in Cambridge, and at another 
following at Newark. We quote from the local press 
the following : 

‘* The Italian songs of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century composers could hardly be so interesting to the 
audience as the old English songs, but it was not due to 
any defect in their rendering by Mr. Bispham. His florid 
singing, his powerful declamation, and especially the beau- 
tiful sostenuto and crescendo effects in the song ‘Come 
raggio,’ were highly appreciated. ** * Mr. Bispham ended 
the program with a fine declamatory rendering of Loewe’s 
ballad ‘Archibald Douglas.’ Five other short and familiar 
songs brought to a close a most enjoyable concert.” 

‘‘ For style and treatment of his themes Mr. Bispham 
showed incomparable skill so far as any of the baritones 
who have visited Newark are concerned. His voice was 
not so powerful as some who could be named, but his re- 
markably fine rendering of the selections he chose was 
masterly indeed. He first gave three songs in Italian and 
an excerpt from ‘ Falstaff,’ the last being a little gem, and 
affording the singer an opportunity for facial expression 
which helped the audience greatly to enjoy the selection. 
His last group of songs consisted of melodies delightfully 
expressed, which charmed all lovers of vocal effort.” 


ca 


Madame Belle Cole’s Colonial Tour. 

To hear Madame Belle Cole recite some of her ex- 
periences at the Antipodes on her late tour to Australia, 
Tasmania and New Zealand is both interesting and in- 
structive. She left London on the 7th of last March, 


which was well attended by the English residents, who 
seemed to highly appreciate an entertainment of this kind, 
which they only have at rare intervals. On arriving at 
Adelaide the syndicate said that the prospect was not al- 
together favorable. The first concert, which had been 
largely advertised, had only £50 worth of seats booked, 


| 
| 


and it was obvious to Madame Belle Cole and other mem- | 


bers of the party that it was a case of winning the public | 
That they did this is conclusively shown | 


on their merit. 
in the fact that at the sixth concert given hundreds of 


people were turned away and the receipts amounted to | 


something over £300. 


So delighted were the many admir- | 


ers of the famous contralto that they took her horses from | 


the carriage, and all who possibly could assisted in draw- 
ing her to her hotel. 

Madame Belle Cole has many pleasurable recollections in 
connection with her first concert triumphs on the other 
side of the world. From Adelaide the party went on to 
Melbourne, and again it was evident that, although they 
had been thoroughly well advertised, only a small house 
greeted the first performance. At the second it improved, 
and at the eighth concert hundreds were turned away, as at 
Adelaide. Following this were eight concerts in Sydney 
with the same experience, four in Brisbane, one in Ballarat 
and one in Geelong. After this festivals were organized in 
Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney, where performances of 
the oratorios were given on a grand scale. For instance, 
in Sydney Signor Hazon conducted the Philharmonic So- 
ciety with 450 in the chorus and 70 in the orchestra. In 
Melbourne Mr. George Peake conducted a like number, 
and in Adelaide a large volunteer chorus and orchestra 
were rehearsed by Mr. Stevens. 





| 


Among the works performed at these festivals were the | 


‘* Elijah,” the ‘‘ Messiah,” the ‘‘Golden Legend,” the 
‘*Hymn of Praise” and the ‘‘Stabat Mater,” with selec- 
tions from ‘‘ Samson,” “* Eli,” ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus,” ‘‘ Jeph- 
tha” and other oratorios. No expense or pains were lack- 
ing to make them as good as possible, and the enthusiasm 
of the people and the way they were supported was a good 
indication of the genuine appreciation of music in the colo- 
nies. Indeed some present said that these festivals com- 
pared favorably with those given in England. The orches- 
tras, which must, of course, form the basis of a festival, 
were made up of the best instrumentalists procurable. 

The influence of Mr, Cowen’s work out there is still felt, 
and since his departure such capable men as Signor Hazon 
and Mr. Peake have kept up the interest. The work of the 
choruses on these occasions showed that they had been 
most carefully and intelligently trained. The members of 
the first concert party were Madame Belle Cole, Madame 
Emily Spada, Mr. Philip Newbury (tenor), Charles 
Magrath (basso), Mile. Henriette Murkens (violin). After 
this successful tour another was arranged for Tasmania 
and New Zealand, in which Miss Gwenn Davies was the 
soprano, Mandeno Jackson tenor, and Mr. W. Silver solo 
pianist. Thirty-two concerts were given on this tour, and 
as the success of the party in Australia had been well fol- 
lowed up, their performances were well attended from the 
start. Among the towns visited were Hobart and Launce- 
ston in Tasmania, Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington, 
Auckland and several smaller towns in New Zealand. On 
returning to Australia another big festival was arranged 
in Sydney, with Madame Camille Urso and Madame de 
Vere-Sapio under the title of the ‘‘ Urso-Sapio-Belle Cole 
Company,” when the receipts exceeded £1,200 in three 
nights. 

This was Madame Belle Cole’s last appearance before 
sailing for England, where she arrived, as already an- 
nounced in these columns, about November 20, after a 
pleasing and profitable tour in a part of the world which is 
rapidly becoming better known. The tour was organized 
by Mr. W. P. Poole as representative of the syndicate, con- 
sisting of Mr. P. A. Howells and C. J. Stevens, of Adelaide, 
and Mr. George C. Allan, of Melbourne, the latter gentle 
man traveling with them through the colonies. I saw Mr. 
Allan in London the other day, and after his return to Aus- 
tralia he intends making a visit to America. He spoke 
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stopping en route at Colombo, where they gave a concert 
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very highly of Madame Belle Cole’s success out there. 
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learned from him that the Cyril Tyler tour was nearly 
through, as they fear the boy’s voice will soon commence 
to change, and his mother contemplates settling in Sydney 
for two or three years, where she will teach music 
during the transitory period. 
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Music in Dublin. 


The Rousbey Opera Company has been with us since 
Christmas, drawing large houses nightly. The manage- 
ment have been particularly successful in their produc- 
tion of ‘‘Don Giovanni,” ‘* Faust,” ‘‘ Ernani” and ‘“ Fra 
Diavolo,” the latter two being novelties in Dublin. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 22d inst., Herr Werner gave his 
sixth grand violin recital in the Leinster Lecture Hall 
( Molesworth street ). The performance-was one of ex- 
ceptional interest, as the accomplished virtuoso not only 
played J. S. Bach’s ehaconne in D minor for violin solo—a 
tour de force which was rendered faultlessly and with re- 
markable power—but also Beethoven's ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” 
an item on the program which drew a large and appre- 
ciative audience, Among Herr Werner's other selections, 
H. W. Ernst’s ‘‘ Elegie” was played with exquisite taste 
and a rhythmic mazurka by Alex. Zarzycki exhibited the 
masterly precision of attack and clearness of phrasing for 
which the talented executant is noted. ; 

An agreeable ballad concert was held on Friday evening 
in the Ancient Concert Rooms, the proceeds of which go to 
the Stewart Institution for imbecile children. In spite of 
the weather a fairly representative 
audience assembled to enjoy a capital program, conducted 
by Miss Caroline Perceval, Mus, Bac., a young Dublin lady 
who quite recently took the degree of Bachelor in Music 
Miss Beatrice O’Han- 
lon sang ‘‘ Lazily, drowsily” (Caryll) very prettily. Mrs. 
Bradford's beautiful contralto voice was heard with much 
effect in ‘‘ Cangio d’Aspetto” (Handel) and Tosti’s ‘‘ Good- 
by.” Miss Adelaide Bell showed much culture and a 
charming voice in ‘*t Nobil Signor.” Miss Lucy Hackett 
and Mr. Evan Cox also contributed songs ; but certainly 
one of the choicest items on the program was furnished 
by Mr. Frederick Flints, in his rendering of Lord Henry 
Somerset’s ‘‘ Song of Sleep.” Herr Werner contributed a 
couple of violin solos with his customary ability, and Miss 
Sara de Groot achieved a distinguished success by her 
clever recitation of the ‘‘ Convicts’ Escape.” IvERNET. 








Sigrid Arnoldson.—It does not appear that enthu- 
siasm grows old. The students of Zurich, after Sigrid 
Arnoldson’s appearance as ‘‘ Mignon,” detached the horses 
from her carriage when she was about to return to her 
hotel and dragged it themselves. 

Viscount de ’Hand Organ.—That interesting 
scion of ancient nobility, Viscount Hinton, who goes about 
the London streets with a hand organ, has been much 
written about in America. His father, the Earl of Poulett, 
now nearing seventy, is frightened by waning health, and 
has decided tosell his 11,000 acre baronial estate of Hinton, 
in Somerset, which has been in the Poulett family since 
1460. Not only the land, but the mansion, furniture, pic- 
tures, tapestry, and everything, will pass under the ham- 
mer, and the old Earl will divert the proceeds to other 
hands, so that his title will pass to his hated successor al- 
together shorn of property or income. 


London’s Music Halls.—London has eighty music 
halls. Of these about twenty are large and flourishing 
institutions capable of accommodating anywhere from 1,000 
to 3,000 patrons, and all, with scarcely an exception, mines 
of wealth to the proprietors. These eighty establishments 
among them contrive, besides bringing wealth to the 
owners, to support some 10,000 employees and their fami- 
lies, the employees including the performers, stage and 
auditorium hands, managers, clerks, scene painters, song 
writers and musicians.—Exchange. 
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“Sonata Form.” 


472 LAFAYETTE 
BROOKLYN, February 5, 


Editors The Musical Courier . 
ILL you kindly grant me sufficient space for 
a few comments on Mr. James M. Tracy's article, 
‘* Sonata Form,” in Tue Musica. Courier of January 30. I 
wish to do so in the interest of the ‘“ general reader,” to 
whom Mr. Tracy’s article is directed, and whom I feel it 
my duty as a musician to enlighten on some points. 

I will assume that Mr. Tracy knows that Russia has no 
constitution and that his remark concerning it was in- 
tended as a jest. If I were as certain that all his following 
statements were likewise intended as jest I would not pen 
these lines, but would inwardly applaud him as a humorist 
of no mean attainment. When Mr. Tracy defines a sonata 
as ‘‘a piece of music containing three, four and sometimes 
five parts or movements,” and then goes on to say that the 
different movements were originally made up of songs, 
waltzes and jigs, begins to mislead the ‘ general 
reader,” for he mixes up the terms ‘‘ sonata” and ‘‘ suite.” 
A suite sometimes has five movements; a sonata, never. 
Besides, in what sonatas has Mr. Tracy ever seen a 
waltz? I 

The next statement I take exception to is that ‘‘ sonatas 
are now written for almost every known instrument.” That 
The present generation produces very few 


AVENUE, 1} 
1895. § 


he 


am curious to know. 


is not so 
sonatas, and the few that do appear are confined to piano, 
organ, violin and ’cello. Mr. Tracy’s statement would lead 
one to suppose that we are in the habit of hearing sonatas 
performed on the trombone, cornet, oboe or other ‘* known 
instruments.” By the way, Mr. Tracy, can there be such 
a thing as an ‘‘ unknown instrument?” 

I pass over the historical narratives of Bach, Hadyn and 
others, as having nothing to do with sonata form proper, 
and so on to the next sentence, which does bear on the sub- 
ject, where we are informed that ‘' Mozart, Schubert, 
Clementi, Beethoven and Von Weber have almost relig- 
iously followed Haydn’s form in sonata writing.” Well, 
well! and here poor! had always been under the im- 
pression that Mozart enlarged it, Beethoven remodeled it 
entirely and that Schubert and Weber followed Beethoven. 

We are next treated to a long review of the works of dif- 
ferent composers, full of astounding assertions, such as 
‘* the last movement is quite hard.” Then Mr. Tracy takes 
up Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral Sonata” for analysis. He be- 
gins by telling us that ‘‘ pastoral” means a ‘‘ summer 
scene.” Then Handel in his ‘‘ Messiah” must have 
thought that Christmas occurred in July, for the beautiful 
music descriptive of the shepherds in the field is called 
‘* Symphonie Pastorale.” Mr. Tracy had better consult a 
dictionary on the etymology of this word. And what does 
his analysis tellus? It speaks of gentle breezes floating 
from the west, of a dark forest seen in the distance, of 
picknickers and a gathering up of dishes, but of that for 
which the ‘‘ general reader” is thirsting—the form—not a 
word ! 

The fact of the matter is that Mr. Tracy, who no doubt 
1s a most estimable music enthusiast, but a pure amateur 
so far as the science of music goes, has again mixed mat- 
ters. First, he confounded the sonata with the suite; 
then the shepherd with the summer ; now he talks of senti- 
ment and character, and thinks that is ‘‘ form.” 

Allow me therefore, Mr. Editor to throw a light into the 
bemuddled mind of the ‘‘ general reader,” and briefly state 
what the acknowledged classical sonata form is. When the 
sonata has four movements the first as a rule is an allegro, 
constructed upon three themes, which are connected (or 
separated, as the case may be) by intermediate music of 
subsidiary character, either melodic, florid or contrapuntal. 

This is the order of periods: 

Introduction (ad libitum). 

First theme. 

Intermediate work, leading to 

Second theme in a different but closely related key. 

More intermediate work, then 

Third theme, also called codal theme, in the same key 
as the second theme, then 

Secondary codal theme. 

Now a repetition can be made, after which follows a free 
fantasy on the thematic material, subject to no laws except 
those of musical propriety, and a return to the first theme, 
after which all the other themes recur in the same order 
but in the key of the first theme, and a coda which may be 
more or less extended ends thé movement. The second 
movement is slow in tempo and has either the form of a 
song, extended more or less, or theme and variations. It 
may be set in any key. 

The third movement is either a scherzo or menuetto, with 
a middle part often called *‘trio.” The difference be- 
tween scherzo and menuetto is that the former is 
rapid and brisk, while the latter is moderate and sedate. 
Both have the same form commonly known as “ dance 
form.” 

The fourth movement has either the same form as the 
first movement, or it may have the rondo form (that is, a 
melody which recurs several times, with other themes in- 
tervening), or it may be written as theme with variations. 

This roughly outlined form is of course subject to such 
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grin” and ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman.” An intelligent gen- 
eral familiarity with Wagner, and in German, a “‘ society” 
respect for him, and a Metropolitan Opera House, not yet 
built—are all undreamed of in 1877. ‘‘ Wagner concerts ” in 
series are not come, though Mr. Thomasand Dr. Damrosch 


modifications and extensions as the masters have seen fit 
to make for the better expression of their ideas, and the 
student will find much satisfaction, and an endless source 
of musical enjoyment, in analyzing the sonata’s form and 
tracing the composer's method of building up the 1 fferent 


movements. Yours sincerely, Car Fiqué. 








The Vagaries of Criticism. 

ET us leave for one week the pleasant and skill- 
Fe ful and wise doings of Mr. Ysaye, Mr. Stavenhagen, 
Mr. Damrosch, with his new talks upon Wagneriana—leave 
all of the big opera-houseful of singing men and singing 
women. Beside the writer rests a fat book with voices be- 
tween its covers that are to be heard with amusement and 
profit if possibly small art instruction. They are not mu- 
sical voices, however. They are critical ones. The fat 
book is one of a series of scrap albums, and it comes from 
the shelf of a sometime assiduous collector of newspaper 
clippings on matters literary, musical or other, between the 
years 1877 and the earlier eighties. This volume’s record 
comes toward the latter period. The Herald, Post, Sun, 
Tribune, Times and World are chiefly represented, and it 
must be admitted that in considering how short a time ago 
some of these odzter dicta were written many of them have 
curious matter to read over in 1895. Things that we meet 
in the way of professional taste and judgment seem sur- 
prisingly backward or biased in their apprehension if 
thought of as so recent, and go near to make one’s hair 
stand on end like the fretful porcupine’s quills. As the 
authorship of the criticisms grouped is in no case (that 
the writer can recall) identical with the responsible musical 
Rhadamanthuses in the same newspapers to-day, there is 
no unkindness in quoting some of their notions. It is only 
fair to observe that at that time, owing largely to the ser- 
vices of that remarkable man, the late J. R. G. Hassard, 
the 7rcbune’s criticisms were far in advance of the major- 
ity of those appearing simultaneously elsewhere, and in 
the Sum one rarely differs to-day from the careful discrim- 
ination of Mr. F. C. Bowman, who showed until the day of 
his lamented death a progressive and just taste. But in 
all the assortment of paragraphs from here or there are apt 
to oecur sentences that makes one pause, and opinions which 
the concert-goer and opera-goer of to-day looks at twice, 
or more than twice, if he be surprised. 

One word, first, as to events and people before a New 
York public in 1877, 1878 and a few seasons later. The 
Philharmonic Society we find directed by Mr. Neundortf, 
in an interim which found Mr. Thomas in Cincinnati, un- 
til Mr. Thomas comes back to this city. His own ‘‘ Sym- 
phony Concerts" in Steinway Hall are close rivals of the 
Philharmonic. Dr. Damrosch and his Symphony Society 
are relatively new candidates for favor. The Oratorio 
Society is no very old story. There are plenty of concerts, 
but too many music teachers’ annual ones, benefit and 
other, are mingled. As to opéra, lo! we have Mr. 
Strakosch, with an uneven and rather scratch Italian 
troupe, at Booth’s Theatre, the stars being Miss Kellogg, 
Mme. Marie Roze, Miss Annie Louise Cary (by far its 
brightest planet and, indeed, out of her right sphere), Miss 
Annis Montague, Mr. Frapollia, a respectable tenor; Mr, 
Jacob Graff, a bad one ; the baritone Pantaleoni, who was 
a superb ‘‘ Amonasro,” and so forth. 

A few pages more in our book bring usto Mapleson. We 
have the ups and downs of merit in his Academy of Music 
performances, some of them, many of them, admirably ar- 
tistic and well balanced, if plenty of them poor and stale. 
3ehold Gerster, Hauk in her good days, Alwina Valleria, 
the sinister Emilie Ambre, Marie Marimon, Mme. Lablache, 
Mmes. Patti and Albani and Scalchi, while among the men 
we find in fullest flower Campanini, del Puente, Ravelli and 
Galassi. They are all busy with Bellini and Donizetti and 
Verdi galore, though ‘‘ Lohengrin” is not ill-served in Ital- 
ian. But Wagner in general and in German is a matter of 
Conductor Bergmann’s historic ‘‘ Tannhaiiser ” production ; 
and of Mme. Pappenheim’s activity when with her, as the 
prop and support, we read here of *‘ Rienzi,” first heard along 
with a maimed *‘ Valkyr” and ‘‘ Tannhaiiser,” also‘‘ Lohen- 


are doing steady missionary work. Wilhelmj, Joseffy, 
Georg Henschel, Remenyi—these are new, eagerly dis- 
cussed foreigners tothe town. ‘‘Carmen,” ‘‘ La Forza del 
Destino,” *‘ Mefistofele,” Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust” 
—our scrap-record discusses them all as novelties. But we 
must stop expanding our text. To our musty book. 

Queer thoughts did the critic of the ‘‘ Times” think in 
1878 when ‘‘ Carmen” was first presented in New York—a 
capital giving of it, too. He cannot truly say that ‘'* Car- 
men,’ except in one scene, has any other merit in any 
remarkable degree than the composer's effort (sic) to use 
ormake gypsy tunes.” Its plot is termed ‘‘ brutal,” ‘‘ puer- 
ile” and “dull”; its music is merely ‘light, taking 
melodies rather prettily accompanied "; and ‘‘ as a work of 
art it is naught.” Later, the same paper says 
that the music-of ‘‘ Carmen” is of ‘‘ that aimless, formless 
sort which makes no clear impression, and is only at times 
above the level of opera bouffe.” The 7rzbune censor 
even finds that Bizet’s masterpiece ‘‘ hesitates between the 
‘Lohengrin’ and ‘La Belle Hélene,’ a strange 
medley of new things and old, rare beauties and hack- 
neyed, theatrical effects, the finest sentiment and the 
jingle of empty tunes.” These ideas are, however, atoned 
for later by some juster and firm expressions appraising 
the score in another vein. The ‘‘ Evening Post” finds ‘‘a 
trivial spirit running throughout the work which is incom- 
patible with so serious a subject,” and declares that the 
air *‘‘ Je dis que rien’ for ‘ Micaela’ seems to have been 
dropped as a precious stone amid a mosaic of common 
metal,” while ‘‘ Bizet’s music fails to convey the passion 
of the chief characters." How goes that for insight into 
suchathird act? The ‘‘Sun” printed a short, admirable 
and careful notice. 

One journal is talking of the Philharmonics and of sym- 
phony concerts generally. It laments their number because 
‘**there is not in New York, hardly in any city (sic) a public 
of classical music lovers sufficiently large to support two 
series of classical concerts.” . . . H’m!—perhaps this 
anxious critic in 1878 may be said to save himself harmless 
by the use of that word ‘‘classical” in an elastic sense. 
Otherwise he is a rash censor indeed, private financial 
exigencies of societies now to the contrary. 

It is a curious commentary on the approval, not mere 
toleration of applause ad libitum during the performance 
of an opera to find even the ‘‘ Tribune” surprised during a 
‘*Faust” performance as a ‘‘characteristic of our cold, 
and we might almost say uncivil, fashionable audiences 
that the popular tenor was allowed to go through the 
whole first act without the slightest sign of recognition.” 
This does not mean a greeting. There was no interrup- 
tion of the music by that ill-timed applause with difficulty 
suppressed, as our audiences learned better taste. One 
cannot fancy that ‘‘J. R. G. H.” wrote himself down as 
thus surprised and grieved. 

What would have been thought of the coming years of 
Wagnerian singing and of Wagner operaand music-drama, 
of the Wagnerism mania which affected even society, and 
ruled with a high hand the ancient Metropolitan? For 
the ‘‘Sun” finds that ‘‘truly the Wagnerian planet rides 
high in the musical firmament,” with that most sporadic 
effort at a ‘‘ season” in 1877. Therein, by the way, comes 
‘*The Flying Dutchman,” into the first act of which, ac- 
cording to the same page, with regretted ‘‘ dullness ” Wag- 
ner has ‘‘ worked some of his most cheerless music.” The 
‘‘Times” thinks that ‘‘ Rienzi” contains ‘‘much that is 
beautiful and impressive and little that is dull,” * * * 
while ‘‘ the first three acts do not include a meaningless or 
inharmonious measure,” and it fixes ‘ Rienzi’s’ * * * 
pretty durable popularity. The‘tWorld” wrote judiciously 
of the score in its relations to the composer’s riper works. 

Let us proceed. And soa large audience in that Acad- 
emy were ‘‘ melted to tears” by Mme. Marie Réze's sing- 
ing of the sentimental aria—'t O, Mio Fernando!” was it? 
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She was, like Queen Gertrude, a ‘‘ pretty lady,” and pos- 
sessed a warm mezzo voice and considerable temperament. 
But a flood of tears, idle tears, over her fourth act of *‘ La 
Favorita?” Well, it is possible, but one doubts. The 
‘* Herald,” in a long notice of Balfe’s thin and pretentious 
‘‘Talisman,” after some cautious qualifications, declares 
that Balfe has produced an opera “ sufficiently interesting 
and artistic to challenge the most critical interest and to 
command genuine admiration!” Where is now that flimsy 
work which Mme. Gerster and Campanini saved here by 
one flimsy duet? 

Tschaikowsky is a‘‘ young Russian composer,” justly 
hailed by one writer, on the strength of his Third Sym- 
phony, ‘‘ most original and promising.” Well did he ful- 
fill the prediction. But Brahms, ah, Brahms is (czrca 1879) a 
worse rock of offense than he is now to some of New York's 
musical men! For some of them—again it is the ‘‘ Times’ 
judge—resents the ‘‘ inflicting upon an audience such a 
composition” as—the Symphony in D! He finds the work 
*‘ perfectly clear,” by the bye, and ‘‘ without a phrase 
beyond the apprehension of the merest neophyte in music,” 
and ‘‘simple as if written by Haydn ”—yet ‘‘ dull, duller, 
dullest” as to all movements except the first, which *‘ con- 
tinually suggests Mendelssohn in his symphonic overtures.” 
It contains only things described as ‘‘ without beauty, 
meaningless and to be let alone hereafter,” as ‘‘ there is 
enough good music to save the Philharmonic from such 
desperate expedients."” This is, indeed, good, plain, 
round talk! And so Brahms is simple and intelligible as 
Haydn, and ‘‘ like Mendelssohn” in his ‘* symphonic over- 
tures”! We, to-day, would fain, like Falstaff’s tailor, have 
good security for these pronunciamenti, surely. 

A few leaves more and we reach a fresh example of how 
taste and judgment disposed of things prior to 1880. For 
—but paper and time are out! We must wait till another 
time, remembering that Verdi's ‘' Falstaff "is being finally 
rehearsed this week at the new Metropolitan, and for pro- 
duction next week here. The dead past can rebury its 
dead for a while inthe scrap book. Maybe the moral of 
even this glance at it is caution to any critic in art, and 
humility as tothe permanence of ideas and principles over 
which he is willing to write and fight.—E. I. Stevenson, in 
the ‘* Independent.” 


Music of China and Japan. 

ATIONS which have the gift of artistic coloring 
and harmony of design are almost invariably lacking 
in the harmony of musical sound. Chinese and Japanese 
music is monotonous in the extreme, and their singing 
has been aptly compared to ‘‘a series of monotonous, 
high-toned falsetto notes, resmbling the sad howling of 

the wind in a storm or the wail of a banshee.” 

This arises, not from physical incapacity, but from want 
of knowledge of music as an art. There are no sweet 
singers among Japanese and Chinese birds. The lark, 
blackbird, nightingale, thrush and mockingbird are un- 
known, so the melancholy cries of the gull, the hawk and 
the kite seem to serve as models for the wails and shrieks 
of their uncultured human voices. 








Students Invited to Compete.—The commit- 
tee having charge of the students’ Bismarck celebration,on 
April 1, has invited all students in the Empire to compete 
for a prize which will be given tothe author of the best 
song in the Prince’s honor. The verses must be suited to 
the music of some familiar melody. 

Mayence.—We hear that a new opera in one act, ‘‘ La 
Biondella,” was given recently at Mayence with success. 
The composer is Eckhold, the local musical director, and 
the libretto is by Karl Nohascheck, also of Mayence, 
Both the composer and librettist received ovations, laurel 
wreaths, &c. 
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Unique Among Singers. 

CATTERED about her room are photographs of 
S most of her more famous associates in the opera, all 
of them gifts of their originals, who have written on them 
sentiments of affection and regard. One of several pic- 
turesof Mme Melbais taken in the character of ‘‘ Juliette” 
and across it is written: ‘‘A ma chére Juliette en sou- 
venir de sa Juliette.” Another of Mme. Albani, taken in 
‘*Die Meistersinger,” bears good wishes from ‘‘ Evchen” 
to her companion. There is a picture of Mme. Eames, 
another of this nurse’s ‘‘ Juliettes” and a photograph of 
Signor Mancinelli with all sorts of compliments written on 
it in a fine French hand. A stern looking ‘‘ Orfeo” in 
high heeled lace boots, wearing a most severe frown, is an 
Italian photograph of Mme. Scalchi, inscribed ‘‘ A mia 
cara Amore.” Jules Bemberg wrote on his picture an ex- 
pression of gratitude for her performance of the page in 
his opera ‘‘ Elaine,” and the photographs standing every- 
where about, on the tables and on the mantel, bear expres- 
sions of her fellow artists’ esteem and liking, With these 
are pictures of younger faces inscribed with less known 
names—all of them struggling beginners, with their fame 
yet to make, and all acknowledging the assistance and sym- 
pathy of the woman who had helped them along some 
stages of their path with the result of her own experience. 
Every one of these pictures has some word of affection in 
some language before the name of its recipient, whether 
it be ‘*‘ chére,” ‘‘cara” or ‘* dear” Bauermeister. 

As the recipient of these stands talking with pardon- 
able pride of the good will of her companions, a stronger 
light than even the footlights is falling on her from three 
windows in a small room which seems made up more of 
windows than walls. It is Mile. Bauermeister’s fate to 
appear in so many varied réles at the Opera House that 
what she really looks like has probably never been fully 
appreciated by her audiences. In one week not long ago 
she was a gypsy on Monday, a French actress on Tuesday, 
a lady of honor on Wednesday, ‘‘ Martha” in ‘‘ Faust” on 
Thursday, a Scotch countess on Friday, a page on Satur- 
day afternoon, and ‘‘Rigoletto’s ” housekeeper on Saturday 
night. Part of all this happened in New York and the 
rest of it in Brooklyn and Philadelphia, which may give 
some idea of the amount of spare time Mlle. Bauermeister 
has on her hands. Seven performances a week is not always 
her lot, but it often happens so, and the public knows her 
well enough to be surethere was not one of them which was 
not acted and sung in the artistic and conscientious manner 
that this busy singer brings to every réle she undertakes. 
But when all her disguises are removed, Mlle. Bauermeis- 
ter in private life is a clear-skinned little woman, with 
bright blue eyes, brown hair, lit with a lighter tinge of 
yellow, and a smile that lights up her face, and a manner 
combining determination and modesty with unfailing 
cheerfulness. 

‘* There are two people in London,” she said, ‘‘ who are 
more delighted at reading whatever good things the news- 
papers may say about me than I am myself, and I send 
them whatever I find. They are my father and sister, and 
I am cutting out these for them now,” and a pair of scissors 
was carefully guided through a paper, the favorable notice 
clipped out, and the piece of newspaper put intoa book for 
safekeeping. When this was accomplished the newspaper 
was folded up and the singer began to tell some of her ex- 
periences. 

‘*I began helping young people out almost as soon as I 
went on thestage,” she said, ‘‘and it commencedin Mozart's 
operas, which I learned thoroughly when I was a student 
at the Royal Academy in London. I never was particularly 
fond of singing Mozart’s music, but it seemed I was in 
some way or other destined to, and I took my prize at the 
academy forsinging his music. Almost as soon as I went 
on the stage I sang one night three parts in ‘ The Magic 
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Flute.’ I have never yet realized how I got through it, but 
somehow I did. It was at Her Majesty's Theatre in Lon- 
don, and I expected to sing one of the genii. But at the 
last moment the woman who was to sing the ‘ Queen of 
Night’ was taken ill. It was a question of closing the 
house or my singing the part, and I consented to do it. I 
Ihad no sooner promised to do that when word was re- 
ceived that there was to be no‘ Papagina.’ Nobody else 
knew the music, and the manager said that I had already 
taken two parts, and might just as well attempt athird. I 
refused, but there was the question of closing the house if I 
didn’t; so I had to doit. That is the one thing that de- 
termines an artist to help her manager, and rather than 
send the audience away I started in to sing the three réles. 
But it was hard work. As soon as I had finished one song 
I would dart into the wings and slip into as much of the cos- 
tume of another character as I had time to put on. When I 
finished with the second réle I ran to the wings on the other 
side of the stage and was dressed for another part. 

‘* But that was scarcely worse than another experience | 
had in London in ‘The Huguenots.’ I went to the 
theatre expecting to sing ‘La Dame d’Onore,’ the part I 
sing here. When I got tothe theatre my impresario told 
me that the prima donna had suddenly been taken ill, and 
that I should have tosing the part of the ‘Queen.’ Of course 
I refused at first. Then it became a question of closing the 
theatre, and I had to sing. I had no costume for the 
part, but the prima donna had sent hers to the theatre. 
Her name was Mme. Grassi. She was very tall and very 
fat, and I was lost when I crawled into her white satin 
dress. But it was wrapped once entirely around me and 
pinned in the back, and before I knew it I was on the 
stage half way through the second act, although I hadn't 
the slightest idea before I came to the theatre that I should 
be called’on to sing it. 

‘I sang once in Barcelona with a tenor who was hissed 
and hooted throughout the whole performance. The opera 
was ‘ Mignon,’ and during our duets the audience would 
listen very quietly to me, but the moment he began to sing 
there would come such a shouting and hissing as I never 
heard before in my life. I thought that I had never had a 
worse experience until one night in Philadelphia four years 
ago. I went over to sing ‘ Martha,’ in ‘Faust,’ with 
Mme. Albani. I took a late train, as I was not to come on 
until the third act, and after my dinner at the hotel I de- 
cided to walk to the theatre, as it was a lovely evening in 
May. [strolled leisurely along and got to the stage door 
a little before 8 o'clock. As I came up I saw Mr. Grau and 
Mr. Parry, and I could tell from the expression of their 
faces that something was wrong. I have learned that ex- 
pression on an impresario’s face from long experience. 

‘** Where in the world have you been all this time?’ 
shouted Mr. Grau. ‘ We've been waiting here for you an 
hour!’ 

‘** But I've plenty of time,’ I said ; ‘I don’t come on until 
10 o'clock.’ 

‘*« But you've got to sing ‘‘ Siebel,” said Mr. Grau. ‘ The 
‘* Siebel” hasn't arrived and there's nobody else to sing it.’ 

‘*It was 8 o'clock by this time and ‘Siebel’ had to be on 
the stage in less than half an hour. I had no costume and 
I decided to be firm and refuse. I did. 

‘** But there is $5,000 in the house here, and if you don't 
sing we shall have to turn them away,’ said Mr. Grau. 

‘* Of course I consented at this, but there remained the 
question of clothes. 

‘** How can I sing ‘‘Siebel” Mr. 
have not even a pair of tights.’ 

‘The tenor singing ‘ Faust’ that night was a fat Italian, 
and he came to the rescue with an extra pair which he found 
by accident in his trunk. There was nothing to do but 
wear them, and the overture had commenced. They were 
enormous. The heels of the feet reached up to my knees. 
But I got into them, somebody wrapped a long cloak about 


Grau?’ I asked. ‘I 
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me and pinned it, and I found myself on the stage in the 
second act, wondering how I had gotten there. One of the 
chorus singers had been found who knew ‘ Martha.” I 
had four encores after the flower song in the garden scene, 
and when I came off Mr. Grau said: ‘ Now, aren’t you glad 
that I let you sing ‘‘Siebel"”?’ But he remembered it, and 
I got a substantial present for my pains.” 

What Mile. Bauermeister does not know about operatic 
She has 
sung now for ten seasons in this country. When the 
Metropolitan season closes she goes to London and sings 
at Covent Garden, and after the season there she travels 
through the British provinces with Sir Augustus Harris’ 
company. She never has any contracts with him or with 
Mr. Grau, but it is always a foregone conclusion that she is 
This happened be- 
The time 


emergencies is probably not very important. 


to be amember of their companies. 
cause she was forgotten one season by Harris. 
for the opening grew nearer, but Mlle. Bauermeister heard 
nothing from the impresario, and he heard nothing from 
her. When he remembered that she was probably waiting 
to be engaged he settled the question for the future by 
telegraphing her: ‘‘I hope I shall always have you en- 
rolled under my banners.” This singer is useful to any 
manager apart from the fact that she always accomplishes 
so well what she is called upon todo. Her knowledge of 
music is remarkable, and there are few parts in the whole 
repertory of an opera company which she does not know. 
When the artists are uncertain about the music of a réle 
they are very likely to rely on ‘* little Bauermeister,” and 
to ask her to keep near them, to be at hand if she is needed. 

Last winter there was to have been a performance of 
‘*Die Meistersinger,” but when the audience got to the 
Opera House they found placards announcing that it would 
have to be postponed owing to the illnessof one of the sing- 
ers. It was not Mme. Eames who was ill, or Jean de 
Reszké, or Lasalle. It was Mlle. Bauermeister, but there 
was nobody else to sing her part in the opera, and it could 
not be given. It was not sung for three weeks afterward, 
when she recovered. There were many things that hap- 
pened during those three weeks which Mlle. Bauermeister 
is always very happy to talk about. She likes to tell of the 
flowers that came to her from unknown donors, as well as 
the fruit and delicacies bearing cards with names that were 
entirely unknown to her. She is very proud of these evi- 
dences of the kindly regard in which her friends in New 
York hold her. 

‘* If the people in the Opera House only knew how hard it 
is for me to keep from bowing to them!” she said. ‘I 
sing so often and get to know some of the faces in the audi- 
ence so well that it seems nothing else than polite that I 
should nod to them when I come on the stage. It is very 
hard sometimes to keep looking right over their heads 
when I want to smile and tell them how good they have all 


been to me.”—*' Sunday Sun.” 








Rare Violins and ’Cellos. 


LTHOUGH the value of rare violins and 
A loncellos is often overestimated, yet there 
doubt, says ‘‘ The London Daily News,” that some of the 
leading players perform upon very costly instruments. An 
talian writer states that the superb violoncello upon which 
Signor Piatti plays is valued at £4,000. According to this 
authority also, Signor Piatti received it as a legacy from 
General Olliver about eighteen yearsago. Mr. Jean Ge- 
rardy now plays upon a Guarnerius said to be worth £800. 
M. Ysaye, the famous Belgian violinist, who is now touring 
the United States, has a Guardagnini fiddle worth £240, 
while Lady Hallé possesses a Stradivarius, which formerly 
belonged to Ernst, and is saidto be worth £2,000. Dr. 
Joachim has a large collection of valuable violins, one of 
which was given to him a few years since by his English 
Mr. Carrodus has also some costly violins, and 


VlO- 


is no 


admirers. 
Sefior Sarasate is said to play upon two valuable instru- 
ments, one of which is his own property, and the other was 
loaned to him from the Royal Museum at Madrid. 


Woman in Music. 
HERE is no living soul so capable of enjoying 
and correctly judging of a work of art as a fairly 
cultivated woman, for her whole inner life is in itself a 
work of art. The life of woman, calm as a festival day, 
how full of harmony may it not, should it not be! When 
the storm beils of passion have rung out, then pure ether 
remains behind, and in such minds the impression made by 
a work of art is correct and immediate, for they are pre- 
pared to receive it, themselves serene and pure as bridal 
devotion.—Translated from the German by Mrs. Johannes 
Wolfram. 

Berthe Marx.—Berthe Marx, the pianist, will give 
eight piano recitals in Paris. The first seven programs are 
much on the same plan as those she played in Berlin, but 
the eighth is new. In it are represented mostly Parisian 
composers, César Frank, Chabrier, Widor, Bernard | 
Pierné, Ch. de Beriot, Durand, Duvernay, Pugno, Cham- 
inade, Diemer, Thomé, Philipp, Faure, D'Indy, Dubois, 
Godard and Saint-Saéns. 


The Decayed Music Teacher. 
HE ordinary parent or guardian of a girl with a 
‘**turn for music” will very probably make his choice 
of a teacher from those to whom he listens with the great- 
est pleasure, forgetting that executive skill and the gift of 
imparting knowledge are more often found separate than 
together. The partially successful artist, then, is wont to 
fall back upon such teaching as he can get if he wants to 
make a livelihood out of his profession; and so enormous is 
the number of those who wish to take music lessons, if not 
to ‘‘goin for” music thoroughly, that the moderately effi- 
cient teachers have hitherto had small reason to despair of 
getting profitable pupils. 

These worthy people, however, will before long be sing- 
ing a very different song; in fact, something very like a 
repetition of the dirge performed by the respectable ‘‘ gen- 
tlewomen” of the last generation, who, after taking to 
teaching music for a living on the strength of a dozen les- 
sons taken when they were young and comfortably off, 
found their circle of pupils diminishing as the taste for 
music widened and deepened. For such as these the in- 
crease in the number and the rise in efficiency of the regu- 
lar schools of music has been their doom, for not merely 
in London, where the ‘‘decayed lady teacher” never 
flourished, but in every country town the standard of taste 
has left them far behind, and nearly all such centres of 
their employment are now ‘‘ worked” either by actual rep- 
resentatives of the great educational institutions of London 
or their places are filled by younger artists educated at 
such places as the Royal Academy of Music or the Royal 
College of Music, the principle of whose joint organization, 
in the matter of local examinations and the like, has been 
doing a most important work allover England during the 
short time of its existence. 

That inefficient teachers of art should have the bread 
taken out of their mouths is not a legitimate subject for 
regret, though hard cases could no doubt be cited, just as 
they can against such a work as that done by the organi- 
zation of charity.—Exchange. 


Story of the Bonnie Blue Flag. 
HERE are few songs in the English language 
which have enjoyed a wider reputation or been sung 
more frequently than ‘‘The Bonnie Blue Flag.” It was 
under its inspiring strains that the Confederate hosts 
marched and fought for four long years. Above the din 
of battle it has been heard, and in later years, when peace 
had come, wherever the Confederate veterans were as- 
sembled in reunion, it was sung, and eyes sparkled and 
muscles grew tense as its patriotic words rose above the 
cheers. 

There are many veterans of the Confederacy in this city, 
who will be glad to know that Mrs. Annie Chambers- 
Ketchum, the writer of the words of ‘‘The Bonnie Blue 
Flag,” arrived inthe city Friday. Toa representative of 
this paper she said : 

‘** And so you want to know how ‘ The Bonnie Blue Flag’ 
came to be written? It’s a rather long story and somewhat 
complicated. The tune is taken from an old Irish choral, 
first sung in this country by Harry McCarthy. The words 
he used, however, were a sort of doggerel which I never 
liked, and which reminded me of a lame man trying to 
dance. Now, to go back a little, R. H. Stoddard, a North- 
ern man, had written at the beginning of the war a song 
about the South, and one afternoon my husband, Leonidas 
Ketchum, the Adjutant of the Thirty-eighth Tennessee 
Regiment, showed it to me and asked me to write an an- 
swer toit. I said, ‘I shall,’ and I wrote ‘ Nec Temere Nec 
Timide,’ a battle call. It was immediately taken up by the 
Confederate soldiers, and my husband’s regiment adopted 
the title as their motto. 

‘* Just after this my husband left with his regiment, and 
I never saw him again. The war was atits height. Mem- 
phis fell into the hands of the Federals, and I was ordered 
to come into the city and leave my country home. I was 
given a home next door toa Unionist banker. There were 
a number of English subjects in Memphis at that time, and 
they wrote to the English minister at Washington to send 
a representative to Memphis to protect their interests. 
Lord Lyons was the English Minister then, and he sent his 
nephew, Sir Harry Percy Anderson, to Memphis. While 
he was there he expressed a desire to meet a ‘real live 
rebel woman,’ and the banker who lived next door asked 
me to come over and meet him. I went and he asked me 
to sing ‘ The Battle Call’ for him, and I did so. Then I 
sang McCarthy’s version of ‘ The Bonnie Blue Flag.’ The 
next day he called on me, and in the course of our con- 
versation he asked me to write some new words to Mc- 
Carthy’s music. 

‘‘T promised him I would try, and then he asked me if I 
had any friends in Memphis. I told him ten or twelve old 
maids and widows. Little did I know then that I, too, was 
a widow, for my husband had been killed at Shiloh while 
leading his regiment. The next day I asked those ladies 
to meet Sir Harry Percy Anderson at my house, and I sung 
the song I had written that night. He took the copy away 
with him, and I remember he said, as he was leaving: ‘1 








wonder if I will get back safe to Washington with all this 
explosive in my pocket!’ He is living in London now. 
He took the song for his sister, who was compiling a book 
of war relics. She already had my other song, which she 
called ‘ The Chevy Chase of the South.’ This was in 1862, 
and it was not long before my words were sung everywhere 
in the South. 

‘‘General Hurlburt then took command at Memphis, 
and when he heard that the authoress of ‘ The Battle Call’ 
and‘The Bonnie Blue Flag’ was living in Memphis he 
sent his officers around to make me sign the iron-clad oath. 
I refused again and again, and finally General Swayne and 
Colonel Howe called on me. They were good friends, 
and did their best for me. They said they had asked 
General Hurlburt to receive me, but he had replied with 
an oath that would reach across the Mississippi River that 
he would not receive me because he was afraid I would 
make a rebel out of him, as I had of them, and that if they 
mentioned the name of Chambers-Ketchum to him again 
he would have them court-martialed. 

‘*They gave me a last opportunity to sign, but I said 
‘No’; that my arm would wither to its socket before I 
would sign anything against my country and my own 
people. I was then banished to Georgetown, Ky., where I 
had a brother, who was a Unionist, and who took care of 
me. When I went there I had learned of my husband’s 
death. I was kept there till 1866, when I was allowed to 
return to Memphis. Now, that’s the history of ‘ The Bon- 
nie Blue Flag.’’"—New Orleans ‘‘ Times-Democrat.” 


Hoyt and the Honest Musician. 
HARLEY HOYT, the humorous playwright, a 
few nights ago in the Press Club said: ‘‘ A few years 
ago I was playing in one-night towns, and finding I should 
be late in reaching one of them, I telegraphed ahead for 
the orchestra to meet me at the theatre upon fhe arrival of 
the 6.30 train, so as to rehearse before the performance 
began. I arrived upon a bleak fall afternoon and rushed 
hurriedly to the cheerless-looking little theatre. All within 
was dull and cold, and the gathering gloom gave a sepul- 
chral appearance to all within. Up and down the stage 
walked a wizened-looking man smoking a huge pipe with a 
tremendous cornet under his arm. 
‘«*« Where is the orchestra?’ [ asked. 
‘** Ithas gone across the river to play at a dance—all but 
me,’ answered the ghostly figure 
*** And are you all I’ve to depend upon for music?’ 
‘** That's all in sight,’ said the strange cornet performer. 
‘«* And I suppose you are full of music and a great 
player, then?’ 
‘**No,’ said the isolated musician; ‘I ain't worth a 


d , or I'd be at the dance too.’”—Richmond ‘‘ Times.” 











“L’Attaque du Moulin.”—Bruneau's opera, 
‘L’Attaque du Moulin,” was given, February 5, at Breslau. 
At this German premiére the composer was present. 

More Memorial Tablets.—A memorial tablet 
has been affixed to the house at Geneva where Liszt lived 
in 1835-36. At Halle it is proposed to have a bronze tablet 
on the house in which the great Lieder composer, Robert 
Franz, was born. The inauguration is to take place on 
June 28, when Franz would have been eighty years old. 

A Voiceless “ Tannhauser.”—Heinrich Ernst, 
who sang ‘‘Tannhduser” at the theatre in Pesth, met withan 
unfortunate accident during the opera. His voice left him in 
the duo with ‘‘ Venus,” but as luck would have it Bronlik, 
who had been the ‘‘ Tannhiuser” on former occasions, was 
present in a stall in the orchestra, and after a pause of half 
an hour the opera resumed and was finished by Bronlik 
with his accustomed success. 
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Boston, Mass., February 10, 1895. 
HE talk of the Raconteur—I lift my hat—about 
Villiers de l’Isle Adam reminds me of a story written 


by him and dedicated to Richard Wagner. I have never 
seen it in English. As there were few concerts in Boston 
this last week, let me tell you the story, Englished freely, 
very freely. 

THE SECRET OF ANCIENT MUSIC. 

There was a rehearsal at the Opéra. 

A decision was to be made concerning the advisability 
of preparing for performance the opera of a German com- 
poser, whose name, forgotten forever, fortunately has es- 
caped me. This foreign master, if it is possible to believe 
the memoranda published in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” was nothing less than the promoter of ‘‘ new” 
music. 

The orchestra was assembled for the purpose of dragging 
the thing into a clear light by deciphering the score of the 
presumptuous innovator. 

It was an important moment. 

The director appeared on the stage and handed to the 
conductor the bulky score which was in dispute. The con- 
ductor opened it, glanced at it, shivered, and said that the 
work, as he thought, could not be produced at the Aca- 
démie de Musique, of Paris. 

‘* Why not?” asked the director. 

**Gentlemen,” replied the conductor, ‘‘ France does not 
propose to assume the responsibility of mutilating by a 
wretched performance the thought of a composer, of what- 
ever nationality he may be. Now, in the orchestral parts 
specified by the composer, you will find a military instru- 
ment, which to-day is in limbo, which is not found among 
us ; this instrument, which once delighted our fathers, was 
known as the Chapeau-Chinois. The total disappearance 
of the Chapeau-Chinois in France forces us to decline with 
keen regret the honor of performing this work.” 

This harangue had plunged the hearers into that condi- 
tion called by physiologists a comatose state. The 
Chapeau-Chinois!! The oldest just remembered to have 
heard about it in their childhood, but now it would have 
been difficult for them to give any idea of its shape. 
Suddenly a voice uttered these unlooked-for words: ‘* Just 
a minute—I think I know one.” All heads were turned 
toward the speaker. The conductor leaped to his feet: 
‘* Who spoke?” 

‘* I, the cymbals,” replied the voice. 

A moment after Cymbals was surrounded, fawned on 
and questioned avidly. 

‘* Yes, I know an old professor of the Chapeau-Chinois, a 
complete master of his art, and I know that he is still liv- 
ing.” 

There was one mighty cry. Cymbals was glorified as 
asavior! The conductor embraced the young fellow, for 
Cymbals was young. The trombones, touched, encour- 
aged their companion with smiles. A double bass threw 
anenvious glance at him. The big drum rubbed his hands 
together and muttered : ‘‘ Hewill go far!” In that fleeting 
moment Cymbals knew the meaning of glory. 

Then and there a committee left the opera house and 
walked toward the Batignolles, in the depths of which, far 
from din, the austere virtuoso lived, apart from the world. 

They found his abode. 

To ask about the old man, toclamber up nine flights, to 
hang on the threadbare cord of the bell and to wait, 
puffing on the landing, was for our ambassadors the affair 
of a second. ‘ 

Suddenly all uncevered. A man of venerable aspect, 
with face surrounded by silvern locks which fell in long 
curls upon his shoulders, with head a la Béranger, a hero 
of romance—stood on the threshold and seemed to invite 
the visitors to enter his sanctuary. 

It washe. They entered. 

The window, framed withcreeping plants, opened to the 





sky, which was purple with the miracles of sunset. Chairs 
were few ; the cot of the professor replaced for the dele- 
gation the ottomans, which in the houses of modern musi- 
cians are, alas, too abundant. In the corners were deline- 
ated old Chapeaux-Chinois. Here and there lay several 
albums, whose titles drew attention. First of all was ‘‘A 
First Love !” melody for the Chapeau-Chinois, solo. Then 
came “‘ Brilliant Variations on the Choral of Luther,” a 
concerto for three Chapeau-Chinois. There was a septet 
for Chapeau-chinois (grand unison) entitled ‘‘ The Calm.” 
Then a work of his youth (tainted slightly with ro- 
manticism), ‘‘ Night Dance of Young Moorish Maidens 
in the Fields of Grenada, in the Height of the Inqui- 
sition,” grand bolero for the Chapeau-Chinois. At last the 
masterpiece of the professor: ‘‘ The Evening of a Beauti- 
ful Day,” overture for 150 Chapeaux-Chinois. 

Cymbals, io a state of agitation, began the conversation 
in the name of the Académie Nationale.—‘‘ Ah!” said the 
old master bitterly, ‘‘they remember me now. I ought to— 
But my country before everything. Gentlemen, I shall be 
present.” ‘The trombone insinuated that the part seemed 
hard to play. ‘* Never mind,” said the professor, calming 
them with a smile. He extended his pale hands, broken 
and tortured by the difficulties of an ungrateful instru- 
ment. ‘‘ To-morrow, gentlemen, at 8 o'clock, at the 
Opéra.” 

The next day in the lobby, in the gallery, in the box of 
the restless prompter, there was a terrible much-a-do. The 
news had spread. All the musicians, seated at their desks, 
waited,instruments in hand. Thescore of the ‘‘new” music 
was now ouly of secondary interest. Allat once the man of 
another generation appeared in the orchestra door. Eight 
struck! At the sight of this representative of ancient mu- 
sic all arose, paying him homage as a sort of posterity. 
The patriarch carried under his arm the instrument of by- 
gone days, asleep in a serge wrapping, and the instrument 
assumed the proportions of asymbol. Threading his way 
through the desks without hesitation he sat down in the 
seat of former years to the left of the big drum. He donned 
a black cap; he put a shade over his eyes; he unswathed 
the Chapeau-Chinois and the overture began. 

But at the first measures, and even at the first glance at 
his part, the serenity of the old virtuoso was blackened as 
by adismal cloud. The sweatof anxiety trickled down his 
forehead. He bent forward as though he wished to read 
more clearly. With knit eyebrows, with eyes riveted to 
the manuscript, which he turned over feverishly, he scarcely 
breathed. 

The old man must have read something extraordinary to 
have been so disturbed. 

It was indeed extraordinary. The German composer, 
urged by Teutonic jealousy, had taken a delight, harsh, 
malignant, revengeful, in crowding the part of the Cha- 
peau-Chinois with almost insurmountable difficulties. They 
followed each other closely, ingeniously, suddenly. It was 
a defiant challenge. Just think of it: the part was com- 
posed exclusively of rests! What is there more difficult to 
execute on the Chapeau-chinois thana rest? It is not nec- 
essary that you should be a musician to understand this. 
In this particular work there was a crescendo of rests to 
be played by the old artist. 

He stiffened at the sight; there was a febrile moment. 
But the instrument did not betray hisemotion. Not a bell, 
clochette or grelot moved. Everybody saw at once that he 
was thoroughly familiar with the Chapeau-Chinois. He, 
too, was indeed a master! 

He played without a break. With an authority, an accu- 
racy, adash that excited the admiration of the orchestra. 
His performance, always chaste, but full of nuances, was 
of style so self-restrained, of phrasing so pure, that, mar- 
vellous to relate, it seemed, at times, as (hough you heard 
him ! 

Cheers were on all lips when the classic soul of the old 
virtuoso was kindled by an inspired rage. His eyes 
flashed lightnings; he jangled the avenging instrument, 
which seemed like unto a demon hanging over the orchestra. 

‘*Gentlemen,” screamed the worthy man, ‘‘I give it up 
I understand nothing about it. Nobody writes an overture 
for the sake of a solo! I can’t playit. It’stoohard. I 
protest in the name of Clapisson! There is no tune here. 
It’s acharivari! Art is lost!” 

Thunderstruck by his own frenzy, he stumbled. 

In his fall he split the bass drum, and disappeared therein 
as the shadow ofa vision fades away ! 

Alas! Thus engulfed in the deep flanks of the monster, 
he bore with him the secret of the charms of Ancient 
Music. * 

* * 

I have hunted everywhere, but I find no treatise on ‘ the 

Art of Playing the Chapeau-Chinois,” nor do I find any 


satisfactory sketch of its invention, development, and de- 
cadence. 

My old friend Georges Kastner, to whose labors I owe so 
much, does not mention the use of the instrument by the 
Chinese ; but it was found in the Turkish military bands, 
which, before European customs were adopted, were thus 
composed: Big and little oboes, a very shrill species of 
piccolo, trumpets, big and little kettledrums, other drums, 
cymbals, triangles and the instrument known as the Cha- 
peau-Chinois, or pavillon-Chinois, ‘‘ which is made up of 
bells suspended to a crescent upside down, which is fasteneé 
to a pole about six feet long.” 

The band of the French Consular and Imperial Guard 
had one of these instruments. So did that of the Imperial 


Infantry. The noisy thing was in Austrian, Wiirttem- 
bergian and Badensian bands. Wehave seenit in our own 
streets. 


Mahillon, in his ‘*‘ Descriptive Catalogue of the Museum 
of Musical Instruments of the Brussels Conservatory,” says 
that the Chapeau-Chinois disappeared from the military 
bands of Belgium about 1865. ‘‘At each end of the cres- 
cent hung a mane.” Shaken, the thing produced ‘‘ ex- 
tremely bizarre rhythmical noises.” 

There is a fine specimen in the museum of the Paris Con- 
servatory. It was used by a Bavarian band of the seven- 
teenth century. It is highly ornamented. ‘ Pavillon, ne,” 
the adjective, is in French slang ‘‘ mad,” and Francesque 
Michel (1856) adds in explanation, ‘‘ The head of a mad- 
man is like a pavillon (flag) blown by every wind.” Loré- 
dan Larchey follows this definition, and Delvan does not 
dispute it. 

But Emile Gouget, in his ‘‘ L’Argot Musical” (1892), after 
chaffing Littré and the compilers of slang dictionaries, 
says, ‘‘ The public is not so raffiné in the use of metaphor. 
To the public a pavillon is something like a tent, having 
the form of a pointed hat, a sugar loaf, the head of an idiot. 
Why should not the public have taken the fancy to compare 
the state of a crazed brain tothe odd musical instrument 
known as the ‘ pavillon-Chinois,’ a bizarre machine, whose 
copper bowl resembles a head crowned with a fool’s cap, 
which shaken sets all manners of bells a-jingling? Perhaps 
our hypothesis is false. Let someone prove it to be; we 
are ready to lower the pavillon.” 

* 


* * 

Perhaps you are fond of Mr. John Davidson's ‘‘ A Ballad 
of a Nun,” which appeared in ‘‘ The Yellow Book,” of Oc- 
tober, 1894 ; the ballad of the nun who, moved by the “ ad- 
venturous sun,” a serenade or wandering wind, ran into 
the city, gave herself to ‘‘a grave youth, nobly dressed,” 
and then cried out to earth and sky: 

**IT care not for my broken vow, 
Though God should come in thunder soon ; 
I am sister to the mountains now, 
And sister to the sun and moon.” 

You know the rest ; the remorse (or satiety ?), the return, 
the appearance of the wardress, who was the Virgin Mary, 
but had assumed the sinner's face. 

Now you will find the same story in Villier’s ‘‘ De I'Isle,” 
Adam's ‘‘ Nouveaux Contes Cruels,” and it is there entitled 
‘‘Sceur Natalia.” The prose version is the more naive. 
The motif of the two is probably an old one. 


* 
* * 


‘* Israel in Egypt” was given by the Handel and Haydn 
Society the 3d. As Mr. Zerrahn met with an accident in 
Worcester a few days berfore the performance, Mr. Lang 
conducted without much chance of rehearsal. Mr. Foote 
was the organist. The solo singers were Mrs. Corinne 
Lawson, Mrs. Alves, Mr. Albert G. Thies, Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney and Mr. Myron W. Whitney, Jr. (his first appear- 
ance). 

This oratorio was first sung in its entirety by the Society 
February 13, 1859. Neither the public nor the critics of 
that day would have it. Mr. J. S. Dwight in his history of 
the Handel and Haydn Society deplored the fact, and stated 
sorrowfully that in spite of the fact that the ‘‘ important 
organ accompaniments were carefully played by Mr. J. 
C. D. Parker,” the verdict was ‘a failure.” 

The Boston ‘‘ Journal” of February 14, 1859, remarked. 
‘* Where an audience with patience tosit through so much 
blatant vocal music, or lungs for the performance of it, can 
be obtained we are ignorant.” 

The ‘‘ Transcript ” of the same date (presumably) asked 
‘« Why not let these poor old Egyptians and Israelites rest 
quiet intheirsarcophagi, instead of exhuming their musty re- 
mains and forcing us to hark from their tombs a doleful cry 
of their plagues and sorrows? * * * One youthful Jewess 
arises, and in a dreary strain as soggy as their own 
swamps, tells of certain frogs &c. * * * A little rabbi 
starts up to state that ‘the enemy said he would pursue’ 
&c. * * * When this little rabbi disappears onthe run, 
there comes forth a lovely Jewess, who affirms that ‘the 
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Lord did blow with the wind ’and a pretty long blow it 
was, and a strong one, too. What else but the wind the 
Lord could blow with she could not suggest,” &c. 

I confess that I sympathize in a measure with my afflicted 
brethren of 59. ‘‘ Israel in Egypt” is undoubtedly ‘* mas- 
sive as concrete,” as was the reading of ‘‘ Hamlet” by the 
tragedian in ‘‘Great Expectations”; but chorus after 
chorus, some of them wonderfully fine and imposing, others 
as dry as a covered bridge—go to! 

The strain upon a chorus is great, and no wonder that 
portions of the task were accomplished with indifferent 
success, although jaws were set firmly, and the iron will 
had been taken out of the Safety Deposit Vaults for the 
occasion, It is im vain to expect much nuanciruug from so 
large a chorus, and it is impossible to believe that Handel 
ever intended his music to be sung so rigidly by either 
chorus or soloists 

Mrs. Lawson delivered her recitatives admirably ; with- 
out drawling and without that superfluity of expression 
that is not expression; but her voice is not heroic enough 
for such a part, and her intonation was not always pure. 
Mrs. Alves made the most of athankless part. Mr. Thies 
sang fluently and bravely. He was applauded loudly after 
his difficult air. Mr. Whitney, father, was not in first- 
class condition, but he often showed the training and the 
experience of the true artist. Mr. Whitney, second, has a 
voice singularly like his fathers. He gave generous prom- 
ise of an honorable future. 

* 


* * 


Thies gave a recital in Chickering Hall 


Mr 


the 


Albert G 
ith 
Duprato, Bemberg, Tosti, Balfe. 
He certainly sang with great regard for ex- 


g songs by Schumann, Bohm, Martini, 
He also sang Berhend’s 


He san 


** Daddy.” 
and at times this expression was perhaps ex- 
3erhend’s masterpiece. The hall was 
loudly applauded Miss 


pression ; 
aggerated, as in 
crowded and the singer was 
Vashti Baxter was the accompanist. 


* 
* 


* 

Miss Caroline L. Pond gave a pleasant piano recital in 
ickering Hall the 8th. She played Brahms’ variations 
on a theme by Paganini, op Dvorak's ‘‘ On the Holy 
Mount’ 3: To the 
Spring ‘* Liebes- 


Ch 
35; 
; Brahms’ rhapsody, op. 79, No Grieg’s ‘* 
‘‘The Flatterer,” 
Nicodé’s ‘* First Meeting,” op 
op. 34, No. 1. She displayed a clear, 


well-developed technic, genuine taste, and a most agree- 


Chaminade's Liszt's 


99 
aay 


traum,” No. 3, and Mosz- 


kowski’s waltz 
able modesty of bearing. 

She was assisted by Mrs. Kileski Bradbury, who sang 
songs by Sullivan, Foote, Henschel, Mrs. Rogers and Miss 


Lang 
Mrs. Bradbury sang with considerable skill. I should 
like to hear her in songs that are of more abiding worth. 


* 
” 


. 

Ysaye gave the last of his recitals in Music Hall the 9th. 
Mr. Lachaume was detained by the blizzard, and Mr. Emil 
Mollenhauer, that most excellent and versatile musician, 
took his place at short notice. He played the accompani- 
ments delightfully. 

Ysaye played the first movement from Vieuxtemps’ 
Spohr’s concerto in D minor; fugue, G 
of the Preislied, 
There is noth- 
The tone was 


E major concerto ; 
minor, Bach; Wilhelmj’s arrangement 
and Vieuxtemps’ Suite in the Old Manner. 
ing new to be said about his performance 
beautiful in sensuousness or in crystalline purity, and tech- 
nic was forgotten in the ease with which he conquered 
difficulties 

Mr. Watkin Mills sang ‘‘She Alone Charmeth My Sad- 
Gounod; ‘‘O tu Palermo,” Verdi; ‘‘ Still as the 
Night,” Bohm; ‘‘O Ruddier than the Cherry,” Hindel ; 
‘The Erl King,” Schubert, and ‘‘ The Bedouin’s Love 
Song,” Pinsuti. His enuaciation was a pleasure, and his 
vocal technic was almost always admirable. In the air 
from ** The Queen of Sheba” he did not shake off the con- 
stitutional English phlegm, but his phrasing was artistic 
and his bearing manly. 


ness,” 


* 


a * 


Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich gave a subscription recital last 
He sang ‘‘ for the first time in 
English” the cyclus by Von Fielitz ; Hunga- 
rian melodies, arranged by Korbay ; two Cuban habaneras, 
and Handel's ‘‘ Softly Sweet in Lydian Measure.” When 
one remembers the bravery, the industry and the fine mu- 
sical taste displayed by Mr. Heinrich, whose sore physical 
is the greater 


evening in Steinert Hall 
** Eliland’ 


infirmity would discourage so many, it 
pleasure to record the success of the singer. 


Puitip HALE. 


Boston Music Notes. 
The past week has been a trying one for singers, and 
several concerts have been postponed in consequence of 
Mrs. Elene Eaton was taken sud- 


colds or ‘‘ la grippe.” 


denly ill, and her second concert, which was announced for 
February 4, was postponed to the 11th, and has again been 
postponed to the 18th. 

The concert to have been given by the faculty of the 
Daudelin Music School has been postponed to March 12, 
two of the ladies being too ill to appear. 

A delightful musicale was given by the pupils of 








Mr. Charles R. Adams in his studio on Thursday evening. 
Several changes had to be made in the program owing to 
the illness of some of the ladies. Mrs. Charles R. Adams, 
Miss Mary Hall How, Miss Maud Ingall Francis and Miss 
Hattie Whittier were among those who appeared. Mr. 
Adams sang some German songs to the great pleasure of 
the audience. 

Mr. Ivan Morawski is the director of a choir in Worces- 
ter, where he goes every Saturday afternoon, rehearsing 
his people in the evening. His choir is a quartet, witha 
chorus of thirty voices. Caroline G Clark, who has been 
singing in New York for the past two weeks, is the soprano, 
Dr. Clarence Davis, tenor. As Mr. Morawski is the di- 
rector, he says he never selects himself as a soloist. 

Mr. Max Heinrich left town on Saturday last for a three 
weeks’ tour in the West, where he will sing in the principal 
cities, being heard in both oratorio and concert. When in 
town Mr. Heinrich’s time is in great demand for lessons 
and coaching in oratorio and opera. 

Regarding the choir of the First Church, Arthur Foote 
organist, it has been decided that Henrietta Hascai is to 
be the soprano (replacing Marie Barnard), and Mr. Clarence 
Hay, bass. 

Gertrude Franklin is to sing Hoffman's ‘* Edilha” on 
February 28 with the St. Louis Oratorio Society. One of 
Miss Franklin’s pupils, Miss Miller, who sang in ‘‘ Cinder- 
ella” recently, has since then been overwhelmed with 
offers of engagements. Three churches are struggling to 
give her a position as soprano, but naturally she can accept 
but one. She sang with the Kneisel Quartet at an out of 
town concert last week. 

Miss Laura Webster and Miss Lillian Shattuck were 
among those who played at last Sunday’s Popular Concert. 
Miss Webster is soon to be heard at Mr. Francis Fischer 
Powers’ studio in New York. 

On Sunday evening at the concert of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, when “ Israel in Egypt” was sung, Mr. B. 
J. Lang conducted, Carl Zerrahn being unable to attend. 
This is the first time in forty-one years that Mr. Zerrahn 
has not conducted at this society’s concert. He is rapidly 
convalescing from the effects of a fall he experienced last 
week. 

On Wednesday afternoon, February 1 
Mr. Everett E. Truette will give an organ recital at the 
First Spiritual Temple, when he will be assisted by 
Gertrude Edmands. Last June Mr. Truette went to San 
Francisco to assist at the ‘* Presentation, Consecration and 
Inaugural Recitals” of the memorial organ presented by 
Edward F. Searles to Grace Church. 

Agnes K. Snyder, the director of Emanuel Church 
choir, occasionally finds time to give a concert. Pupils 
and choir work keep her so engaged that a concert might 
almost be called a recreation. 

Mr. Joseph Gregory is in receipt of a letter from Fred 
Walker, Hon. R. A. M., professor of singing at the Royal 
Academy of Music and Guildhall School of Music and 
Vicar Choral of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, in which he 
bears testimony to Mr. Gregory's ‘‘ excellent vocal abili- 
ties.” So flattering a letter, when volunteered, not asked 
for, must be pleasing to the recipient. 

J. H. Ricketson, Fritz Giese and B. L. Whelpley gave a 
concert in the Harvard Association Rooms on Friday. 
Dvora4k, Brahms and 


3, at 4 o'clock, 


The principal numbers were by 
Godard. 

A recital was given in Sleeper Hall this week by stu- 
dents in the advanced classes of the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music. The program included compositions of 
Vieuxtemps, Schubert, Mendelssohn and De Beriot. 

Mr. E. Mollenhauer, who was to play the accompaniments 


concert, was obliged at a moment's notice to also play the 
accompaniments for Ysaye. The greater portion of the 
music could not be rehearsed, the concerto being the only 
piece they ran through—no, ‘‘ rushed through.” 

Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich will give a recital this evening 
assisted by Miss Louise Rollwagen, Miss Georgia Pray, 
‘cellist, and Dr, Louis Kelterhorn. 

The Popular Concert to-morrow afternoon will have on 
its program compositions by Brahms, Mozart and Weber. 
Mrs. H. Perkins, Mabel Klock, Mr. Bennett, Johnson 
Morton and Wulf Fries will be the soloists. 

The Boston Instrumental Club, W. W. Swornsbourne 
conductor, will appear at the Star Course entertainment 
on Monday evening. 


Marchesi.—Blanche, the daughter of the celebrated 
teacher Marchesi, of Paris, will sing this month in Berlin. 
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Two Talented Pianists of St. Louis. 
M*: LAURA SCHAFER and Miss Marie Mil- 
ler, two young ladies who studied a number of years 
with Herr Oscar Raif, of Berlin, are doing some good and 
substantial work in their ensemble playing for two pianos. 
They have taken up this branch of piano music at the sug- 
gestion of Herr Raif, who thought them especially qualified 
for it on account of the great similarity in their solo play- 
ing. He has given them his highest recommendations. 

Since their return from abroad they have resided in St. 
Louis, and devoting the greater part of their time in per- 
fecting themselves in this work they have succeeded in 
producing the effect of but one instrument, which in their 
specialty is the feature, for they not only play the works writ- 
ten for two pianos, but Herr Raif and they themselves have 
arranged some of the more difficult pieces written as solos, 
such as the Etudes Symphoniques and toccata of Schu- 
mann, the ‘‘ Wanderer” fantasie of Schubert, the sonata 
in F sharp minor by Schumann, and a number of etudes 
of Chopin, in all of which their chief aim is not to add to or 
take from these compositions as solos, but to carry out the 
composers idea to its fullest extent. 

Herr Raif thought the results which they acquired very 
remarkable, and would often confuse listeners by closing 
the doors between them and the performers, always giving 
the impression of but one instrument. They have found 
this arrangement of their heavy works surprisingly effec- 
tive with the general public, besides being intensely inter- 
esting to musicians and students of the piano. Their reper- 
tory also includes Handel's ‘‘ Concerto Grosso,” Liszt’s 
‘* Les Preludes,” Mozart’s ‘‘ Sonata,” in D major, and other 
works written for two pianos. 

Miss Schafer and Miss Miller were recently in Chicago, 
where they played for a number of musicians and critics, 
in every case receiving only words of commendation for 
their intelligent and conscientious work. They are still 
hard students and would grace any concert room. It must 
also be said of them that they are not copying after others, 
but were really the first in the field in the specialty of duet 
or ensemble piano playing. 








Jena.—Conrad Ansorge, according to a Jena paper, 
gave at that city a concert, playing Liszt’s A major concerto 
with unprecedented success. Ansorge contemplates chang- 
ing his residence from Weimar to Berlin. 


Darmstadt.—At the twenty-fifth concert of the Wag- 
ner Society, at Darmstadt, Suzanne Lavalle sang with 
especial success the aria of ‘‘ Elizabeth,” from ‘* Tann- 
hiuser,” and three songs by Wagner, Strauss and Gold- 
schmidt. 

Sondershausen.—The Ducal Conservatory of Music, 
at Sondershausen, gave on January 21 a pupils’ concert, 
and the program was as follows: 

Quintet, D major, for string instruments................-.++++..Mozart 
Herren Gitze, Hamburg ; Hinrichs, Ludwigslust ; Schré- 
der, Graudenz; Brandt, Uchte; Schlenzig, Sabissa. 
Teacher, Concertmeister Corbach. 
Polonaise, for violin 
Herr Schréder. 
Two songs, for tenor 
* Vorsatz.”’ 
‘* Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen.”’ 
Herr Gribke, Hildesheim. Teacher, Professor Schroeder. 
Trio, E flat major, parts I. and II., for piano, violin and 
oe SASGANCAGAD OO tKeeRed ee Sreabakecaneveesseeveneuseshesns Schubert 
Thrane, Eau Claire. Teacher, H. Herold. 

Herren Gétze and Schienzig. 

Fantasie on motives from ‘“‘ The Daughter of the Regiment,” 


Spenbepaeebnds <pevenedaseeccsamervion Wieniawski 


Teacher, Concertmeister Corbach. 
C. Schroeder 


’cello 


Fri. Irma 


ON RUNNIN acd bis duh 58 San enddeenedncsubvdeaed tated Pe? o4 Servais 
Herr Schlenzig. Teacher, Professor Schroeder. 
Introductione e Rondo Capriccioso, for violin..........+++ Saint-Saéns 


Herr Gitze. Teacher, Concertmeister Corbach. 

Variations on the *“* Carneval,"' for cornet 

Herr Schmidt, Eckernférde. Teacher, Kammermeister Beck. 
All under the direction of Professor Schroeder. 
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BROOKLYN, February 11, 1895. 
HEN I tell about the Seidl Society concert 
that happened here last Tuesday night I must re- 
lateseveral painful things. In the first place, Mr. Bernstein 
was not at the drums, and what is a Seidl concert without 
Bernstein? In the next place, it was a cold night, but I 
suppose the society was not to blamefor that. In the third 
place, the program left usin the dark as to what the first 
pieces really were. They were good, they were enjoyed, 
but when you go to a restaurant wherea strange dish with 
a foreign name is served to you, have you no curiosity to 
discover what itis? The only reason that I did not finish 
my dinner when I got one in Mott street was that the 
Chinese gentleman in charge would not tell me what it was 
made of, though to this day I suspect rat livers. Here is 
the very way the program put it: 
Overture— 
“In the Nature”...... RAMONE TIMI 5 cccccnackncancrecasnas Dvorak 
“ Love” (** Othello”). 

Now, were these two pieces an overture to the concert? 
Was one of them the overture? If one of them was an 
overture, was it an overture to ‘‘ Othello”? Should an ‘‘s” 
have been added to show that they werea pair of over- 
tures? And what kind of a thing is ‘‘Inthe Nature”? 
Does it mean ‘‘ With Nature” or some such idiomatic 
phrase or is it short for ‘‘ In the Nature of Things”? And like- 
wise, what does ‘* Love ” (‘‘ Othello”) mean? Is there a love 
episode in an ‘‘ Othello” symphony or sonata or opera or 
mass or oratorio, or is this just a sample of the kind of love 
that ‘‘ Othello” loves with? Dear, dear! This sort of pro- 
gram making ought not tooccur again. The Seidl society 
contains several literary ladies who know better, and they 
ought to give their audiences the benefit of their scholar- 
ship. 

The orchestra was in better form than it was at the prior 
concert, and Mr. Seidl almost exhibited interest at times. 
But how could the audience feel at ease with a young man 
who looked like a tolerably successful lawyer or civil en- 
gineer at the drums, bending over them and occasionally 
marking time with his head? Mr. Bernstein's attitude to- 
ward the drums is one of absolute command. It is the 
nearest that we have in America to the habitual attitude 
of royalty, and some Americans like royalty, at least to 
look at. Give us Solomon Bernstein and all will be for- 
given. 

The Dvordk pieces proved to be engaging things, melodi- 
ous and bright. I have never imagined for a moment that 
Dr. Dvordk consciously imitated anyone, but I could not 
help noticing, either, that there were bits in the ‘‘ Nature” 
music that recalled Raff and Beethoven and Wagner, who 
made nature studies, as you might say, and that the song 
of the Rhine daughters was suggested in the first of the 
two pieces. The ‘* Love” was in contrast with the ‘ Na- 
ture ” in its exhibition of sentiment and its quaint medizval 
beginning, as against the free form and blithe sounds that 
filled the first number. Berlioz’s storm and hunt from 
‘The Trojans” ought to be heard oftener. It is a most 
effective concert number, and it is all music, without 
remarkable exhibits for the drums, gongs, cymbals and 
bones. As a storm it has been written around and be- 
yond by some of the sprigs of our day, but as music it is 
especially interesting, and shows what a power of restraint 
and conscience the Frenchman must have had. 

Mr. Seidl played his own arrangement of the Liszt 
‘*Spanish” rhapsody for the third time. I must believe 
that he would not have done so unbashful a thing except 
by request. No doubt he often has to sacrifice his feelings 
when requested to do so by the rapturous maidens who 
form his coterie of worshipers. It is not a very Spanish 
rhapsody, anyhow, and as a piece of southern color it is not 
to be mentioned with anything from ‘‘Carmen.” It wasa 
pleasure to find that the musicians who perform on jnstru- 
ments of percussion try to keepon time. I wonder what 
there is about the battery that puts so many of the artists 
out and dulls their sense of rhythm. The drummer in the 
Boston symphony band occasionally comes in so far behind 
the beat that you may say he syncopates his part. 

Ysaye gave us the ‘‘Scotch” rhapsody, which is not very 
Scotch in its opening threnody, though it acquires a flavor 
of haggis and other forbidden and abhorrent inventions in 
the livelier second number. He likewise played Wieniaw- 
ski’s variations on Russian airs, and for a recall a motive 
from ‘‘ Parsifal.” The latter was played with especial 
beauty of technic, but what is there about the work that 
leaves you with a heartache? Has the composer set an 
ideal that he could not approach? His avowedly fateful 








and pessimistic works are not so mournful as this, which is 
intended ‘to illustrate a hope. There is something in it 
that is morbid. 

We must respect the motive that inspired it, but we 
would all prefer to hear him thundering among the mists 
of a forgotten heathenism than elucidating the profits and 
pleasures of Christianity. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra played to rather poor 
houses on Friday afternoon and Saturday night. It is 
humiliating that such an orchestra should not be able to 
gather better houses when Mr. Seid] with one not as large 
by twenty or thirty men, and not so well drilled, fills the 
house to the top gallery. The strike and the cold weather 
had a bad effect, no doubt, on the concerts of the Boston 
orchestra, but that is no explanation of the neglect the 
orchestra has suffered here since it succeeded Thomas. It 
is a wonder that Mr. Ellis has not thought of some scheme 
to increase the popularity of his band, such as experienced 
theatrical managers resort to. He could give away town 
lots in Florida or Nebraska, he could serve ice cream be- 
tween the numbers, he could have Marshall P. Wilder come 
out and speak pieces and tell stories, he could give stereop- 
ticon illustrations of what the public ought to imagine 
while listening to Wager, Berlioz, Saint-Saéns or any other 
descriptive writer, and he could play music that would be 
understood by everybody—such things as Mr. Innes’ ‘‘Trip 
to the World's Fair,” and Professor Peterschen’s ‘‘ Torch- 
light Parade Before* Election,” or‘:The Forge in the 
Forest,” which is very popular in the theatres, because a 
real anvil is used and paper is burned ina joint of stove- 
pipe to show that the forge is going before the blacksmith 
engages in morning prayer—of course there must be a 
prayer, and there is one even in Innes’ pictures of a trip to 
Chicago, the musicians of his band being the ones who are 
represented as engaging in it ! 

Mr. Paur gave us a really beautiful performance of 
Dvordk’s ‘‘ From the New World” symphony, It was the 
third performance of the work in Brooklyn and by long 
odds the best. It had more vigor than even the Seidl in- 
terpretation, and, though you might not think it of Mr. 
Paur, it had more emotion. A rehearing of it brings new 
convictions of its permanence, but it is still hard to see in 
what respecte it differs from Dvordk’s work that was done 
under home influences. The negro and Indian themes, if 
we can accept them as such, might be mere accidents, like 
the accident that made Schumann use ‘‘Oh, Susanna, 
Comin’ Down the Hill” as the motive for the scherzo in 
his Third symphony. That is the most American thing in 
European music, though it was not intended to be Ameri- 
can, of course. The Lachner suite, with a charitable 
omission of about fifteen of the twenty-three variations 
and the ‘‘ Bartered Bride” overture were played with an 
abounding spirit. 

Miss Carlotta Desvignes, a young and very earnest 
woman, in criticisable clothing and dramatic manner, sang 
the ‘‘ Weep, weep, my eyes,” from Massenet’s ‘‘ The Cid,” 
and an air from Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Samson" and Delilah.” 
There are so many feeble and ugly things in the Massenet 
piece that Saint-Saén’s showed most fair after it. Miss 
Desvignes has a musical voice that she forces, curiously, 
into unmusical effects at times, but the foundation is good, 
and, as she seems a young woman of understanding and 
energy, she will make her way through the world, I'll 
warrant. 

The other soloist was Mr. Leo Schulz. . This young man 
is familiar to all patrons of the orchestra, because he sits in 
the front rank of the 'cellists, beside Mr. Schroeder, and is 
always very solemn. He suggests a mixture of Henry 
Irving and a German parish priest. He is an industrious 
and conscientious performer on the ’cello, and in the Schu- 
mann ‘cello concerto he was a grateful relief from the usual 
exhibitive ‘and flamboyant artist who thinks more of his 
virtuosity than he does of his music, and more of his audi- 
ence than of his art. An occasional dryness of tone and 
lack of smoothness was perhaps to be expected in a style 
that had so much energy and command in it. While he 
was playing I noticed that his forehead had grown up to 
the top of his head, and, strange as it may seem, every 
‘cello player in the band had a forehead of the same kind. 
Notice it when it comes here again. The influence of 
‘cello playing on hair is something that the capillary 
specialists of the future will do well to consider. The next 


appearances of the orchestra are set down for March 15 


and 16. 


On Saturday afternoon the Kneisel Quartet gave another 
concert in Wissner Hall, which was quietly delightful and 
which drew out a good audience. Sgambati’s quartet in 
D flat major, Beethoven's quartet in G major and Edward 
Schuett’s quartet for violin, viola, ‘celloand piano were the 
numbers. The Schuett piece was new. It was light and 
pure in its intention, unsensational but musicianly in form 
and was expressively performed with the aid of Mr. Arthur 
Whiting, who is a pianist of no exceeding brilliancy but of 
a faithfulness and readiness that are worth more in the 
long run. At the next concert Mrs. Rive-King will be the 
soloist, and the quartet will also make an appearance in the 
Institute concert course. 

And, speaking of pianists, Mrs. Paur gave her second re- 
cital in Historical Hall on Thursday. Her audience was 





rather unexpectedly large, and it listened to her with re- 
spect, but she never stirred it, and her readings were 
marked byacold correctness and lack of emotion. She 
does a good educational work, no doubt, especially among 
girl students, who seem to form a goodly part of her audi- 
ences, for she is a safe, conservative player, and would 
commit no artistic fault, but as time goes on it becomes 
evident that she will never set the East River on fire— 
while it is so full of ice. 

At the Pouch gallery Mr. Perlee V. Jervis introduced 
Miss Imogene Peck to a largish audience on Thursday 
night. She is a favorite and promising pupil of his— 
a girl with temperament and mind. She played some 
Heller, Grieg and Moszkowski pieces with understanding 
and a gratifying certainty of touch, and extra interest was 
given to the début by the playing of Mr. Jervis himself, 
who chose Schumann, Liszt and Grieg subjects, and by 
the singing of Mrs. Tyler Dutton and Mr. George W. Fer- 
guson in solos and duets. 

A private and largely attended musicale was given by 
Mrs. Emma Richardson Kuster and her pupils at No. 393 
Madison street on Wednesday night. It is unnecessary to 
add that, being a private affair, it was largely attended. 
The private exhibitions of pictures are always the most 
public affairs of the season. Mrs. Kuster played with her 
usual brilliancy. 

A concert was given on Thursday evening by Mrs. Hattie 
A. Farnsworth and her pupils in Avon Hall in aid of the 
Flower and Fruit Mission. The work was pleasing. 

At the lecture given by Dr. J. B. Mattison in aid of a 
local church, his subject, which was ‘‘ Foreign Travel,” 
wads illustrated by the songs of the different countries that 
he visited—rather a happy conceit. 

Mr. Louis Mollenhauer, one of the innumerable Mollen- 
hauers, who have made music and sugar in Brooklyn from 
time immemorial, went and got married last week, and in 
token of its sympathy an orchestra composed of his friends 
played under direction of Mr. Walter H. Hall while the 
blushing pair walked down the aisle of St. Ann’s on the 
Heights. There were twenty-two in the band—professiona! 
players mostly—with Mr. Carl Venth as kappelmeister and 
the intermezzo from ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana” and the 
‘‘Lohengrin” and Mendelssohn wedding marches were 
given with more than ordinary éclat. The wedding was of 
unusual brilliancy. The flowers and palms were beautiful 
and many showy toilettes were seen. Miss Helen Crosby 
is the happy bride. The young couple are on a tour 
through the South. 

Speaking of weddings, Professor William Bloomfield 
Goate, who has written an opera and teaches music in 
the public schools when not composing lofty things, has 
temporarily lost the use of his right hand in consequence 
of a bump that he got in the sudden and unexpected stop 
of a trolley car on which he was riding. He leads the 
singing and plays accompaniments with his left hand. He 
suffers some pain from the injured hand, which has been 
nearly as big as a ham, and it was found some time after 
the accident occurred that his thumb was broken. 

On Wednesday night the Euterpe Society gave its third 
concert in Remsen Hall before a fair audience, and in the 
popular belief it was the most suceessful one that it has 
yet given. It did not play any ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung” 
music this time, but did play the ‘‘ William Tell” overture, 
which requires some ability, I reckon, and ‘‘ The Forge in 
the Forest "—oh, dear !—and the Kaiser’s ‘‘ Song to Aegir,” 
and a new thing by the conductor, Mr. Carl Venth, which 
he called ‘‘ Trilby.” I wonder why! I could not distinctly 
differentiate the love of *‘ Little Billee” from the serpentine 
insinuations of ‘‘Svengali,” but seemingly the audience 
could, or it liked the piece on musical grounds, for it de- 
manded more, and part of the work had to be repeated. 
Mr. Louis P. Fritze, flutist, played a thing by Doppler in 
rather an effective manner and Miss Florence Gammage 
sang two pieces with vivacity and a cold. 

The Schubert Philharmonic Club appeared at Associa- 
tion Hall on Wednesday afternoon and played pieces by 
Schumann, Schubert, Beethoven, Lassen and Grieg, with 
interspersed songs by Mrs. Thiele. The music was en- 
joyable, if slightly academic, as these concerts by small 
orchestras are apt to be, no matter how well schooled. 
The Schubert octet in F major was easily first in the re- 
gard of the audience. 

In the evening, instead of repeating this concert accord- 
ing to the custom of the Brooklyn Institute, the Apollo 
Sixteen, from New York, sang under the direction of Mr. 
William R. Chapman. The singing was bright and the 
shading was unusually good. Solos were sung, to much 
applause, by Miss Marguerite Lemon, Mr. George E. De- 
voll and Mr. Guilym Miles. This week we go to the 
opera—' Falstaff”—and next we shall hear the Brooklyn 
Choral Society sing the new ‘‘ King Rother.” 








For Oudin’s Orphans.—A splendid program has 
been issued by Mr. Vert for the benefit to be given in 
London for Oudin’s orphans on February 25. Among the 
artists are Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, Mesdames Albani, 
Chaminade, Ella Russell, Palliser, Sherwin, Cole, Gomez, 
Fanny Davies, and Mary Moore; Messrs. Lloyd, Wynd- 
ham, Grossmith, Wolff, Stern, Ben Davies, Bispham, 
Oswald, Foli, Borwick, and the Meister Glee Singers. 
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_peearee JOSEFFY continues to be announced as 
a soloist during March by the Chicago Orchestra, 
under Theodore Thomas, There are some people in 
Chicago who are anxious to hear Joseffy, but who are 
apprehensive that he will not appear there. 


ag BLOOMFIELD-ZEISSLER is at present 

at her home in Chicago resting from her triumphs 
and workin Europe. We believe it is about time to 
induce this artist to appear in New York and Boston 
in some of the Philharmonic and Symphony concerts, 
if for no other reason than to hear her and observe in 
how far the American critics conform in their judg- 
ment with their European brethren, who have spoken 
in the highest terms of her playing. 


Hx can a musical manager, or whatever he may 

be called, afford to put such a player as Miss 
Fuller and such a singer as Miss Torrey on the same 
program and in the same concert with a giant like 
César Thomson? This was actually done in the city 
of Chicago last week. The good musicians of that 
city simply smile at such ignorance and yet they re- 
gret the possibility of such an occurrence. It is only 
among great artists that an artist such as Thomson 
is should be placed. Stupid mismanagement and 
death tothe Chicago concert business. That's what 
it is. 


eg THOMSON, the great violinist, tells THE 
MusIcaL Courier that he believes the days of 
the virtuoso are about numbered, and that all the 
intelligence, energy and in fact genius of the modern 
composer is bent upon orchestral work or work in 





which the orchestra predominates or largely partici- 
pates. Furthermore, as a representation of the evo- 
lution of taste, Mr. Thomson tells us that it is impos- 
sible for him to play Mendelssohn or Spohr in 
Germany, and that such works as Ernst’s ‘‘ Otello 
Variations,” orthe F sharp minor concerto are now 
entirely eliminated from his programs in that country. 





A MADRID SUCCESS. 

E learn from Madrid that the latest Spanish 
W opera, ‘Mujer y Reina” (‘‘ Woman and 
Queen”), had a well merited success, such a one as 
has not been witnessed there for many years. Thomas 
Breton’s ‘‘ Lovers of Ternel’’ was the only opera 
that roused such an enthusiasm, years ago. Chapé, 
the composer of ‘‘ Woman and Queen,” is doubtless 
the most popular Spanish musician to-day. Since 
he wrote ‘‘Fantasia Morisca” he steadily reaped 
triumph after triumph, and to him is due the revival 
of the classic Spanish ‘‘ zarzuela."’ 

The libretto is as excellent as the music. There 
are two actions running parallel: the melodramatic 
depicts the love of the ‘‘Knight of Chatelard” for the 
Scotch queen, ‘‘ Mary Stuart,” who at that time was 
not yet called unfortunate; the comic introduces a 
splendid type of braggart, the ‘‘Knight Artaban,” 
who with with his shieldbearer, ‘‘ Galopin,” mixes in 
the Queen’s love affairs and keeps the audience roar- 
ing with his brag, his effrontery, and his shameless 
though harmiess lying. The serious and the comic 
are successfully blended, as the zarzuela requires it. 
The first entrance in action of ‘‘Artaban,” arriving 
on a wagon belonging to strolling players, the arrival 
of asinging and dancing band of gipsies, are charm- 
ing episodes. The scenes of the second act when 
‘‘Artaban” cheats the three chamberlains, and the 
scene in the harbor inn, are both splendid. The final 
scene of the second act, representing ‘‘ Queen Mary 
Stuart” embarking for Scotland, was a great hit. In 
the third act the serious predominates, but ‘‘Arta- 
ban” is still on the scene. 

By one of his stupendous lies ‘‘ Artaban ” saves the 
queen's life, and to his utter astonishment is made a 
prince as areward, when he promises never to lie or 
brag again. The music to this episode may be 
classed as a model of lively opera music. A little 
trio in the first act is instrumented in a charming 
manner; the gipsy chorus and dance, reminding 
somewhat of Bizet’s ‘‘ Danse Bohémiénne,” is full of 
spirit and freshness, and the scene of the Jew ped- 
dler is very graceful. 

The comic quartet (‘‘ Artaban "and the three cham- 
berlains) in the second act had to be repeated five 
times. The third act is the mostimportant in regard 
to the music; it contains among other gems a grand 
conspirator chorus, a serenade, which had to be 
repeated six times, &c. The opera has already been 
accepted at all Spanish theatres and will no doubt be 
also heard in other countries. One of Chapé's earlier 
compositions, a zarzuela, will shortly be produced 
at the ‘‘Friedrich Wilhelm Stadtische Theatre” in 
Berlin. 





DVORAK AND MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
R. ANTONIN DVORAK, the eminent composer, 
and the director of the National Conservatory 
of Music, contributed to the current number of 
‘‘Harper’s Magazine” avery timely paper on ‘‘ Music 
in America.” The doctor is primarily impressed by 
our enthusiasm, which seems to him a national char- 
acteristic, and while he acknowledges that it jarred 
on him at first he soon grew to recognize in it ‘‘the 
best promise for music in America.” He quotes ap- 
provingly the opinion of a well-known musical direc- 
tor of Berlin who declared that at the present rate 
America would within twenty or thirty years become 
the first musical country of the globe. But the 
worthy doctor remarks just here that we must take 
more national interest in the musical art before the 
above prediction will be realized. He has hopes, too, 
that the music of America will become national in its 
character, and gives his reasons for it: 

“ A while ago I suggested that inspiration for truly 
national music might be derived from the negro 
melodies or Indian chants. I was led to take this 
view partly by the fact that the so-called plantation 
songs are indeed the most striking and appealing 
melodies that have yet been found on this side of the 
water, but largely by the observation that this seems 
to be recognized, though often unconsciously, by 
most Americans. All races have their distinctively 
national songs, which they at once recognize as their 








own, even if they have never heard them before. 
When a Tsech, a Pole or a Magyar in this country 
suddenly hears one of his folk songs or dances, no 
matter if it is for the first time in his life, his eye 
lights up at once, and his heart within him responds, 
and claims that music as its own. So it is with those 
of Teutonic or Celtic blood, or any other men, in- 
deed, whose first lullaby mayhap was a song wrung 
from the heart of the people. 

‘‘It is a proper question to ask what songs, then, 
belong to the American and appeal more strongly to 
him than any others? What melody could stop him 
on the street if he were in a strange land and make 
the home feeling well up within him, no matter how 
hardened he might be or how wretchedly the tune 
were played? Their number, to be sure, seems to be 
limited. The most potent as well as the most beauti- 
ful among them, according to my estimation, are cer- 
tain of the so-called plantation melodies and slave 
songs, all of which are distinguished by unusual and 
subtle harmonies, the like of which I have found in 
no other songs but those of old Scotland and Ireland. 

‘“‘The point has been urged that many of these 
touching songs, like those of Foster, have not been 
composed by the negroes themselves, but are the work 
of white men, while others did aot originate on the 
plantation, but were imported from Africa. It seems 
to me that this matters but little. One might as well 
condemn the Hungarian Rhapsody because Liszt 
could notspeak Hungarian. The important thing is 
that the inspiration for such music should come from 
the right source, and that the music itself should be 
a true expression of the people's real feelings. 

‘To read the right meaning the composer need not 
necessarily be of the same blood, though that, of 
course, makes it easier for him. Schubert was a thor- 
ough German, but when he wrote Hungarian music, 
as in the second movement of the C major symphony, 
or in some of his piano pieces, like the Hungarian 
divertissement, he struck the true Magyar note, to 
which all Magyar hearts, and with them our own, 
must forever respond. This is not a tour de force, 
but only an instance of how much can be compre- 
hended by a sympathetic genius. The white com- 
posers who wrote the touching negro songs which 
dimmed Thackeray's spectacles so that he exclaimed: 
‘Behold, a vagabond with a corked face and a banjo 
sings a little song, strikes a wild note, which sets the 
whole heart thrilling with happy pity!’ had a simi- 
larly sympathetic comprehension of the deep pathos 
of slave life. 

‘If, as I have been informed they were, these 
songs were adopted by the negroes on the planta- 
tions, they thus became true negro songs. Whether 
the original songs which must have inspired the com- 
posers came from Africa or originated on the planta- 
tions matters as little as whether Shakespeare in- 
vented his own plots or borrowed them from others. 
The thing to rejoice over is that such lovely songs ex- 
ist and are sung at the present day. I, for one, am 
delighted by them. Just so it matters little whether 
the inspiration for the coming folk songs of America 
is derived from the negro melodies, the songs of the 
Creoles, the red man’s chant or the plaintive ditties 
of the homesick German or Norwegian. Undoubt- 
edly the germs for the best of music lie hidden among 
all the races that are commingled in this great coun- 
try. The music of the people is like a rare and lovely 
flower growing amidst encroaching weeds. Thou- 
sands pass it, while others trample it under foot, and 
thus the chances are that it will perish before it is 
seen by the one discriminating spirit who will prize 
it above allelse. The fact that no one has yet arisen 
to make the most of it does not prove that nothing is 
there.” 

Dr. Dvorak urges the national Government to en- 
courage a talented young man whose means are 
scanty. A national subvention for musical genius, 
he believes, would develop many latent musieal in- 
dividualities. And, unfortunately, we think it would 
foster humbug. The enormous gift America has for 
being bamboozled would lead to frightful abuses if 
such a thing as Dr. Dvorak advocates could become 
a possibility. But there is little danger, amiable sir ; 
the great American legislator is too busy engineering 
schemes by which he can advance his personal in- 
terests to bother with any Utopian schemes. Further 
on Dvorak says we should study the popular songs 
of the United States, and a composer should have a 
repertorial ear as wellas a ‘‘nose for news.” 

‘*When he walks he should listen to every whis- 
tling boy, every street singer or blind organ grinder ; 
I myself am often so fascinated by these people that 








I can scarcely tear myself away, for every now and 
then I catch a strain or hear the fragments of a re- 
curring melodic theme that sounds like the voice of 
the people. These things are worth preserving, and 
no one should be above making a lavish use of all 
such suggestions. It is a sign of barrenness, indeed, 
when such characteristic bits of music exist and are 
not heeded by the learned musicians of the age.” 

Dr. Dvorak should make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Dave Braham, who has composed the most American 
music in America—more American, in fact, than the 
Indians, Irish or negroes, because it is a cunning 
blend of all three. The great master has this vision 
of the future of American art: 

‘‘My own duty as a teacher, I conceive, is not so 
much to interpret Beethoven, Wagner or other mas- 
ters of the past, but to give what encouragement I 
can tothe young musicians of America, I must give 
full expression to my firm conviction, and to the 
hope, that just as this nation has already surpassed 
so many others in marvelous inventions and feats of 
engineering and commerce, and has made an honora- 
ble place for itself in literature in one short century, 
so it must assert itself inthe other arts, and especially 
in the art of music. Already there are enough public 
spirited lovers of music striving for the advancement 
of this theirchosen art to give rise to the hope that the 
United States of America will soon emulate the older 
countries in smoothing the thorny path of the artist 
and musician. When that beginning has been made, 
when no large city is without its public opera house 
and concert hall and without its school of music and 
endowed orchestra, where native musicians can be 
heard and judged, then those who hitherto have had no 
opportunity to reveal their talent will come forth and 
compete with one another till a real genius emerges 
from theirnumber, who will be as thoroughly repre- 
sentative of his country as Wagner and Weber are of 
Germany, or Chopin of Poland.” 





OPERA BUFFA OLD AND NEW. 
HE production of Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff” in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House was generally conceded 
by the writers for the daily papers to be an event of 
the most serious importance. Whether all of these 
writers fully appreciated that importance it is im- 
possible to say. But it seems to be quite safe to as- 
sert that ‘‘ Falstaff” will prove to be an epoch mak- 
ing work. At any rate it marks an epoch, It isa 
wholly new species of opera buffa, and its influence 
upon future composers is bound to be enormous. One 
has only tocall to mind the most important comic 
Operas of recent production to perceive how utterly 
unlike them all and how much finer than any of them 
is this wonderful creation of the inspired old genius 
of Italian music. Some of our contemporaries have 
spoken of *‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” and others of Peter 
Cornelius’ ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad”; but ‘‘ Falstaff” re- 
sembles neither of these works, except in its pure 
Mozartian spirit. It is a new thing under the sun, 
and the more we all study it the more we shall find 
that it is a triumph of art working to produce the 
effect of spontaneity. There is only one comic opera 
which can fairly be accorded a superior position, and 
that is the stupendous ‘Die Meistersinger” of 
Richard Wagner. 

The German work triumphs by reason of two ele- 
ments. In the first place it is an actual picture of a 
national state. The conditions of musical culture in 
the city of Nuremberg under the reign of the Meis- 
tersingers are held up to our view and are made the 
subject of that gentle satirical reproof without which 
comedy loses much of its point. There is a nation- 
alism in ‘‘ Die Meistersinger’’ which is missing in 
‘* Falstaff,” for Verdi's story is not Italian, nor is it 
a satire of general import. It holds up to ridicule 
the vanity and fatuous desire of anold man. There 
may be a lesson in this for the bald-headed fool- who 
sit in front rows and ogle actresses ; but unfortunately 
none of that brainless species is likely to stray into 
the opera house, or, if there, to sit through the per- 
formance of an art work like ‘‘ Falstaff.” 

The second element by which ** Die Meistersinger” 
claims superiority is its eloquent exposition of the 
passion of love, which is indeed an inexhaustible 
subject for musical treatment. In ‘Falstaff the 
love of ‘‘ Fenton” and ‘‘ Nanetta” is a mere episode. 
In ‘‘Die Meistersinger” the passion of ‘* Walther” 
and ‘‘ Eva” occupies the centre of the story and fur- 
nishes the melodic kernel of the operatic nut. These 


two elements resulted in dramatic and musical ex- 
cellences which are in advance of anything in *' Fal- 
Yet the Italian work is imposing in its great- 


staff.” 
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ness, and it isof more than mere inherent importance, 
because it sets a pattern for the future. 

It is generally admitted that Wagner is a bad model 
for other composers. Indeed, some pains have been 
taken to set forth in these columns the reasons for 
this. If one adopts Wagner's leitmotif system he 
forces himself into an imitation of Wagner’s style, 
and the result is artistic servitude. But Verdi has 
given us a form which any man may adopt without 
sacrifice of his individuality. It is a form which is 
separable from style ; and style is the direct expres- 
sion ©: personality in art. This is the splendid boon 
which the old giant of Italian opera has given to us ; 
and it is no wonder that the new work has been hailed 
with joy everywhere except in some German cities, 
where long familiarity with Nicolai’s ‘‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor” prevented a full appreciation of this 
new setting of Shakespeare’s comedy. 

What is the novelty of this opera? Wherein does 
it demonstrate its superiority to the older works? 

It is in the complete freedom which it gives to the 
development of the comedy and the ingenuity with 
which the music is made to explicate the significance 
of the text and the action. The earliest forms of 
comic opera did not differ in any essential from the 
opera seria of the same period. In the ‘ Ballet 
Comique de la Reine,” by Beaujoyeux, which was 
produced in 1581, the music consisted of choruses, 
ballet movements, and some duets and other num- 
bers, all written in a vague arioso style borrowed 
from the Italian monody which had been introduced 
by Galilei in his dramatic scena, ‘‘ Ugolino.” The 
music was slow, solemn, semi-ecclesiastical in cut, and 
utterly withoutcomic spirit. Yet it was quite as good 
in its way as the serious music of the time, and it had 
a certain melodious fluency not without charm. 

The early German Singspiel was perhaps a more 
satisfactory form, for it permitted comic dialogue 
and action, and in this respect bore a closer resem- 
blance to the operetta of to-day. But under the in- 
fluence of imported Italian opera buffa it speedily 
lost its identity. As the Italians were the pioneers in 
the field of opera seria, so they were in that of opera 
buffa, and even German geniuses like Haydn and 
Mozart were glad to adopt the forms and methods of 
the children of the sunny South. 

But the opera buffa as we know it to-day is really 
the lineal descendant of the old intermezzo, which 
was a dramatic entertainment, brief and of light 
nature, introduced between the acts of a play. All 
the early Italian plays were varied by intermezzi. 
These were at first nothing but series of madrigals, 
but later the favorite form was the canzonetta, sung 
by asingle vocalist in the character of Orpheus. 

From this simple beginning the intermezzo gradu- 
ally grew to be a little play in itself. In 1589 was 
produced in Florence a comedy called ‘‘L’Amico 
Fido,” with a first intermezzo called ‘‘the Harmony 
of the Spheres,” by Rinuccini, Cavaliere and Mal- 
vezzi, and second, called ‘‘The Judgment of the 
Hamadryads,” by Rinuccini and Marenzio. There 
were three other intermezzi, the ‘‘ Triumph of 
Apollo,” by Bardi and Marenzio; the ‘‘Inferno,” by 
Strozzi and Caccini, and ‘ Arion,” by Rinuccini, 
Cavaliere and Malvezzi. 

After the birth of opera seria in 1600 the intermezzi 
became more coherent and dramatic in form, and at 
length an audience actually enjoyed two operas in 
one evening, the intermezzi forming the lighter one. 
The popularity of these intermezzi became so great 
that in 1723 a collection of them in two volumes was 
printed at Amsterdam. 

The next ‘step of progress in the development of 
the opera buffa form was to leave the play to depend 
upon its own merits and present the intermezzo as an 
unbroken musical comedy in one act. This step was 
effected by a composer whose untimely death was, 
indeed, deplorable. It was Pergolesi, whose beauti- 
ful ‘‘Stabat Mater” still lives and whose famous in- 
termezzo ‘‘La Serva Padrona” was at one time quite 
as great a musical craze in Europe as Mascagni’s 
‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana” in later days. It was pro- 
duced in Italy in 1734 and in France, between the 
acts of Lulli’s ‘‘ Acis et Galathée,” in 1746. It made 
such a deep and lasting impression upon art that it 
may be said to mark the point at which intermezzo 
became opera buffa. 

In these old intermezzi the seed of the familiar 
buffa aria of later days wassown. The outline of the 
form was precisely the same as that of the opera 
seria of the time. In the earliest intermezzi the 
arioso style of Peri was employed. When Alessandro 





that was transferred to the opera buffa and employed 
there appropriately. The personages of the opera 
buffa were divided into two parties. The first was 
the comic, or buffo, party. These were the prima 
and secunda buffa, or comediennes, the primo buffo, 
the buffo carricato, and a tenor and a bass. The 
other party consisted of two romantic persons, a pair 
of harmless, necessary lovers. The light recitative 
and Neapolitan patter naturally went to the first 
party, while the lovers monopolized the serious arias 
and duets. 

Nicolo Logroscino, about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, conceived the excellent idea of getting 
all his characters together on the stage toward the 
close of each act and employing all his vocal forces 
in a concerted finale. Upto that time it had been 
the custom to conclude an act of opera with a duet, 
trio or quartet. Logroscino’s talent was exercised in 
constructing finales of considerable length and in- 
genuity. It seems strange that fora long time no 
one thought of adapting this idea to the opera seria. 
It was reserved for Paisiello to do it. 

We have now reached a period when the general 
form of opera buffa may be said to have been es- 
tablished. Jomelli, who was a contemporary of Per- 
golesi and Logroscino, wrote a great number of 
operas in the buffa genre, and he was especially dis- 
tinguished for his introduction of fluent, graceful 
melody into this form. Then came Piccini, who en- 
riched and developed the finale still further, Cima- 
rosa, who had a fine talent for opera buffa, cultivated 
the concerted piece, which his predecessors had used 
as a finale, and made it a means of developing the 
action of the comedy. This once and for all put an 
end to the earlier form, in which the score of an 
opera buffa sometimes became simply a string of con- 
cert arias. 

The formal material of the opera buffa of the 
classic period was now complete, and it awaited only 
the hand of a great master to make it throb with the 
vitality of genius. It had not long to wait, for Mozart 
was seven years younger than Cimarosa and died 
long before him. But Mozart revealed the full scope 
and power of the materials of opera buffa, as they 
had been developed in his time. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remind the reader of the characteristics of 
the Mozart form. He used the old-fashioned alter- 
nation of recitative with set numbers, but his set 
numbers were far more beautiful and significant 
than anything conceived by his predecessors. And 
he developed still further the concerted piece and the 
finale. Furthermore, he cultivated the art of charac- 
terization in music, and made the orchestra lend its 
powerful aid in explaining the thought and action. of 
the drama. 

Rossini was really the next great master of opera 
buffa, and his ‘‘ Il Barbiere di Sevigila” is worthy of 
a permanent place on the operatic stage. One of 
Rossini’s innovations in grand opera was of serious 
importance, and made its influence felt with all sub- 
sequent composers. This was his employment of 
recitativo stromentato throughout his ‘‘ Otello” in- 
stead of the old fashioned recitativo secco. This idea 
was adopted by his successors, and nowadays it is a 
rare thing to hear any of the old cut and dried 
phrases of recitative in an opera. 

This desultory review of the development of opera 
buffa brings us to the point at which Verdi found it. 
The materials left him by his forerunners were 
epitomized in ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro” and ‘‘Il Bar- 
biere.” He could have treated Boito’s ‘ Falstaff” 
exactly as Mozart would have done it and his work 
would have been agreeable; for ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
by reason of its abundance of melody and its ingen- 
ious concerted pieces, is still one of the most attract- 
ive works in the operatic list. But he foresaw the 
difficulty that lay in the way of confronting with such 
a work a public now accustomed to the absence of 
the old alternation of recitation and set number. He 
had studied ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” and ‘‘ Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” and he set out to accept suggestions from 
both. From Wagner he took the hint of his musical 
dialogue, which never becomes a set number, even 
in the concerted parts, but is always a faithful 
musical embodiment of the. flowing thought or 
emotion of the scene. From him also he accepted a 
hint to make his orchestra a commentator, as it were, 
as well as an illustrator. Thus when Falstaff says, 
‘‘all the women are ready to damn themselves for 
me,” the orchestra accompanies him with a phrase of 
sarcasm and ridicule. This is a peculiarly Wagner- 
ian touch, and it is one that Verdi has employed over 


Scarlatti developed and established the aria da capo | and over again in this score with tremendous effect. 
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From Mozart he gets the idea of constant bustle 
and sparkle, and the ingenious construction of his 
finales and other concerted numbers, But there is 
something more, The old Verdi has in some mysteri- 
ous way absorbed the spirit of the young Mozart, and 
it bubbles and gushes forth from this octogenarian 
opera buffa in a manner that is little short of mirac- 
ulous. 

The elements which Verdi has taken from his fore- 
His vocal recitation 
of Wagner. Nor 
of Mozart. It is 
said of his bits of 


runners he has transmuted. 
does not in the least resemble that 
does any relation to that 
purely hisown, The same must be 
lyric melody that float through the opera like water- 
lilies on the breast of a silver lake. And what is to 
be said of the marvelously expressive series of de- 
tached phrases, such as that to which ‘‘ Dame Quick- 
ly’s” ‘* Reverenza” is set? These are not leitmotive, 
but they are eloquent and surcharged with meaning. 
They explain and illustrate the story as clearly as 
anything in the handbooks of Herr Von Wolzogen. 
Wonderful old man! He has caught the spirit of 
two centuries of opera buffa and 
into two hours and a half of music, which comprises 
all that is best in the works of his predecessors, but 
which hides the formalism of art under an 
astounding appearance of freedom. And yet this 
seore of ‘‘ Falstaff" is more profound, more learned, 
more ingenious, more truthfully a work of art than 
all the operas of Jomelli, Cimarosa, Paisiello and 
There are but two standards 


it bear 


compressed it 


mere 


Rossini put together. 
of comparison for the new Verdi— Mozart and Wag- 


ner—and he joins hands with both. 





FROM BRAIN TO KEYBOARD. 

OME weeks ago we printed an account of a very 
S novel lecture on piano playing and piano peda- 
gogy, delivered before the Musical Association of 
London by Mr. W. MacDonald Smith. We took ex- 
ceptions to several of Mr. Smith’s assertions, and we 
are enabled through his courtesy to give our readers 
his own views on the very important theories pro- 
pounded by him, theories which are bound to pro- 
voke controversy. He writes to us as follows: 

While thanking you for the notice you have been so good 
as to give of my paper, may | trespass on your valuable 
space in order to explain a few points in connection with it? 
Owing to an evident misapprehension of the exact nature 
of the views advanced in the lecture ‘‘ From Brain to Key- 
board,” read before the Musical Association of London, in 
December, of which the ‘** Musical Times” noticed the prin- 
cipal points, as quoted in your issue of January 16, your 
comments on the same are, I venture to think, hardly such 
as would have been made had a copy of the lecture itself 
been before you. 

When I asserted that a beautiful ‘‘ touch” could distinctly 
be imparted to the majority of piano players, I had pre- 
faced my remarks by a definition of the word ‘' touch,” 
which, if understood, as it often is, to express the outcome 
of ali mental and physical conditions determining the play- 
er's style, is certainly unsuited to be used as exclusively 
referring to that part of the mechanism ‘‘from brain to 
keyboard” which my new system claims to perfect. Yet 
there is no other word to use. What I said in my lecture 
was ‘‘The common opinion is that ‘touch’ cannot be de- 
scribed nor defined, that it is a natural gift not to be taught 
nor imparted.” 

Professors of repute have endorsed this view to a large 
extent, perhaps owing to an inaccurate perception of 
the precise to be between the artistic or 
mental part of playing and the mechanical. Yet, putting 
“rhythm” and ‘‘ feeling” or ‘‘ sentiment,” commonly 
called ‘‘expression,” aside for the moment, ‘‘ touch” is 
nothing but the way of striking the keys, and if to some 
minds this is not very clear, the mechanical piano may help 
No sentiment worthy of the 


line drawn 


us toexplain our meaning. 
name can be given to music played by machinery, but the 
‘* touch” of the best of these machines in its runs is unsur- 
passable, solely because a very rapid scale is a passage in 
which sentiment may almost be left aside. What the 
pianist wants is ability to express the sentiment of all 
music on his instrument as perfectly as the other does the 
runs. We grant that individual character must give each 
one a different style of playing, but are satisfied that the 
**touch,” depending necessarily and solely upon the con- 
dition of the human mechanism between 
brain and fingers, can be perfected and taught with little 
trouble, though former methods have really afforded no 


intervening 


certain means for so doing. 

Or, better to sort one’s ideas, the best playing is so 
rare because it involves the most complete knowledge 
of and delicate command over rapid and minute differences 
and variations of space, of time and of force ; of space in 
the playing of the right notes, of time in all questions of 
rhythm, and of force in the appreciation and execution of 


accent of every sort. Given an appreciative musical mind, 
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known as a good musical ear, it is this knowledge and com- 
mand that are indispensable to make a first-rate performer, 
and with the above classification of difficulties we may more 
readily see what is acquirable, and what is inborn and un- 
teachable, or capable only of certain limited improvement. 
The musical ear is certainly born, not made; in that every- 
one I think agrees. Now for the difficulties of space, time 
and force. 

Space.—The purely mental knowledge of space between 
intervals on the keyboard is only to be acquired by prac- 
tice, but when acquired is not lost. The physical interpre- 
tation however, of this knowledge, in the playing of the 
right notes, a vast difficulty at present, is entirely one of 
physical development, and is overcome by the perfecting 
of every muscle and nerve employed, till they obey the will 
instantly and accurately. 

Time.—The appreciation of niceties of time has nothing 
to do with the development from brain to keyboard, and is 
a purely mental question dependent chiefly on natural gift, 
and partly on cultivation of this gift. The physical obsta- 
cles tothe most rapid obedience of the fingers &c., to the 
will power have in their turn nothing to do with mental 
gifts, but are quickly overcome by proper complete de- 
velopment of muscle and nerve. 

Force.—The difficulties that come under this head are 
again partly mental and partly physical. The mental diffi- 
culties are plainly overcome already in any person who can 
appreciate subtleties of accent in the performance of 
the best players sufficiently well to criticise them cor- 
rectly. His inability to translate this knowledge on an in- 
strument with which he is familiar, by imitating the per- 
formance he has heard, is the result of physical deficiency, 
one conquerable by the ordinary individual if he will only 
perfect his muscles and nerves so that they instantly obey 
the commands of the will. 

The novelty of the method under discussion—and Lon- 
don professors as well as doctors and physiologists think it 
quite new, in spite of Jackson and many others having 
written on the subject of finger gymnastics or invented ap- 
paratus or aids to technic—lies first in the scientific basis 
now afforded for a rational development of all the muscles 
and nerves involved in the pianist's rapid movements and, 
secondly, in the results being such as no former writer nor 
teacher has attempted to claim. 











Damrosch Sunday Concerts.—The Damrosch Sunday 
popular concerts will commence on the 24th at Carnegie 
Hall, and will be continued throughout the season of 
German opera given by Mr. Damrosch at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. These concerts, at which the principal 
artists of the company will sing, will be one of the most 
interesting features of the season of Wagner opera, which 
will undoubtedly be the most brilliant given in this city 
since the founding of German opera by Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, ten years ago. 

Damrosch’s New Model.—Among the Wagner operas 
which will comprise the season given by Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch at the Metropolitan Opera House, commencing Feb- 
ruary 25, much interest will naturally be taken in the 
production of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” in which Mr. Damrosch has 
departed from Bayreuth models, and the costumes and 
setting of the opera are of the thirteenth century rather 
than of the tenth, adopted by Frau Cosima Wagner. As 
the costumes of the thirteenth century are decidedly more 
elaborate, and as Mr. Damrosch has devoted special care 
and attention to ‘‘ Lohengrin,” it is expected to rank as one 
of the best productions of the season. 

Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson.—The Baltimore ‘* Ameri- 
can” of recent date publishes a portrait and sketch of Dr. 
B. Merrill Hopkinson, the well-known baritone singer of 
that city. Dr. Hopkinson has sung in most of the large 
cities of this country, and some idea of the versatility of 
the man can be gathered from the repertory he has ac- 
quired, which includes, among others, the baritone parts 
of the following compositions: ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘ Israel in 
Egypt,” ‘*Samson,” ‘* Judas Maccabeus,” ‘‘ Alexander- 
fest,” ‘* Acis and Galatea,” by Hindel; ‘ Creation,” by 
Haydn; ‘ Elijah,” ‘‘ St. Paul,” ‘‘ Walpurgis Nacht,” by 
Mendelssohn ; ‘‘ Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz ; ‘* Sta- 
bat Mater,” Rossini; ‘‘ The Spectre’s Bride,” Dvorak ; 
‘* The Heavens Declare,” by Saint-Saéns ; ‘‘ The Tower of 
3abel,” Rubinstein; ‘‘The Last Judgment,” Spohr; 
‘*Paradise and Peri,” Schumann; ‘ Jerusalem,” Clarke; 
‘*Christophorus,” Rhineberger; ‘‘The Golden Legend,” 
‘* The Prodigal Son,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan ; ‘‘ The Three 
Seasons,” Weber; ‘‘Te Erl King’s Daughter,” ‘* The 
Crusaders,” *' Psyche,” by Gade; ‘' Fair Ellen,” Frithjof ; 
‘‘The Lay of the Bell,” by Bruch; ‘ The Bells of Stras- 
bourg,” Liszt ; ‘‘ Crucifixion,” Stainer ; ‘‘ The Holy City,” 
Gaul; ‘‘ The Woman of Samaria,” Bennett; ‘‘ Columbus’ 
Last Night,” Sturm; ‘‘ The Rose Maiden,” Cowen ; ‘' The 
Ancient Mariner,” Barnett; ‘‘ Fair Melusina,” Hoffman ; 
‘Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,” Humperdinck ; ‘‘ Schweizerbil- 
der,” Tschirch ; ‘‘Die Auseidler,” Mohr ; ‘‘ Nirderwaldfa- 
hot,” Packe. Tothis long list will soon be added ‘‘ Sam- 
son and Delilah,” by Saint Saens, as he has been engaged 
by the Washington Choral Society, taking the part of the 
High Priest on April 17. 

















From Epictetus. 


Gaze on yon earthen jar, good friend ; 

Let it feast thine eye with its graceful swell 
And curves, and colors of rarest art. 

But 'tis only a jar—remember it well. 


Gaze on the beauty of woman, friend, 
Her melting curves and lustrous eye; 
Taste of her sweetness and love her well, 
But forget not—the beauty of woman must die! 


Though seared with anguish and cruel pains, 
That would shatter thy will and crush thy pride, 

In the depth of thine agony say to thine soul, 
“This body is mortal—we shall put it aside !’’ 


And painted clay and love-lit eye, 
And pain-racked body baptized with tears, 
Ye are but shells that shall crumble to dust, 
But the soul wings its flight through endless years. 
—LOUISE CARPENTER, 

RAMA is relentlessly encroaching upon the 
domain of music. Gluck, Wagner and Verdi are 
a trinity of composers that recognized the music 
drama is first dramatic, then musical. In ‘‘ Falstaff,” 
whick is the most noteworthy achievement of the 
operatic season, and the greatest work of its sort 
since ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” we get something which 
for want of a better title one may call lyric comedy. 
But in form it is novel. It is not opera buffa, nor yet 
is it opéra comique in the French sense; in fact it 
shows a marked deviation from its prototypes, for 
even the elaborate system of Wagnerian leading 
motives is not employed. It is a new Verdi we hear, 
not the Verdi of ‘Il Trovatore,” ‘‘Traviata,” ‘‘Aida” 
or ‘‘ Otello,” but a Verdi brimful of the ‘‘ joy of life,” 
sophisticated, yet naive. A marvelous compound is 
this musical comedy, in which the music follows the 
text, and in which no concessions are made to the 
singers or to the time honored conventions of the 
operatic stage. Verdi has thrown overboard old 
forms, and has planted his victorious standard in the 
country discovered by Gluck and conquered by Wag- 

ner. A marvelous old man indeed! 


* 
* * 


The play’s the thing to catch the conscience of the 
composer to-day. The action is almost as rapid as if 
the text were spoken, and the orchestra, the wittiest 
and most sparkling riant orchestra I ever heard, it 
comments and supports the monologue and dialogue 
of the book. When the speech becomes rhetorical, 
so does the orchestra, It is heightened, speech, 
and instead of melody of the antique formal pattern 
we get the endless melody which Wagner inaugu- 
rated. But Verdi's speech is his own, and does not 
savor of Wagner. If the ideas are not developed or 
do not assume vaster proportions it is because of 
their character. They could not, without doing 
violence to the sense of proportion. Classic purity in 
expression, Latin exuberance and joyfulness, and Oh ! 
the inexpressibly delightful atmosphere of irrespon- 
sible youthfulness and gayety ! 


* 
+. * 


We get a touch of the older style in the concerted 
numbers, but the handling is very free, and the con- 
tent Verdian and modern. There is variety, color, 
freshness, earnestness, insouciance, numberless 
quaint conceits, and the tempo is as the arrow shot 
from the bow of a classic featured archer, whose 
arrows have been steeped in the burning hues of ro- 
manticism. 

* kc * 

There is melodic repetition of phrases, but it is 
more in the manner of Grétry than of Wagner. I 
have called ‘‘Falstaff” a pendant to ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer,” and the two works, directly antithetical, are 
both supreme products of the Gallic and Teutonic 
lyric genius. 


* 
- a 


And how Verdi has escaped the currents of his 
younger years! What wonderful adaptability, what 
receptivity, what powers of assimilation! Some fu- 
ture biographer will write of ‘‘The Three Styles of 
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Verdi” as did De Lenz of Beethoven’s styles ; per- 
haps will even increase the number. 

Even Wagner did not shed his musical skin as has 
done this Italian. Compare the young and the old 
Verdi. Instyle to-day he is younger than he was 
half acentury ago. Think of ‘‘La donna é mobile” 
and the great fugued finale to ‘‘ Falstaff.” And re- 
member that it is not a fugato with imitative pas- 
sages, nor the fugal treatment of an ensemble-finale, 
but a well constructed fugue in eight real parts, with 
episodes, inversions of the subject, stretti and even a 
pedal point. It is not so pleasing in effect as the 
magnificent polyphonic close of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” 
because of its severe formal construction. It sounds 
as if Verdi had said, ‘‘Go to, go to! after all this 
mumming and masking I will show ye that I can be 
serious.” So he fugues the words ‘‘Tutto nel mondo 
é burlo” of all words in the world for such a form. 
What a gay old dog he must be! and heaven knows 
what jokes he has in store for us yet hidden away in 
the capacious sleeves of his genius. I am sorry that 
an important engagement in the Lethean fields pre- 
vented Von Biilow from being present at this ‘‘ Fal- 
staff” performance. He had to recant his opinion of 
the ‘‘Manzoni” requiem, and after this fugue he 
would have surely bent the stubborn knee of pride 
and prostrated himself before the Italian giant of 
music. pel a 

No one can reproach Verdi for lack of ideas or of 
melody. They are never ending. The orchestra 
flows furiously, like astream of quicksilver, tossing 
up repartee, argument, facts, amplifying, developing 
and strengthening the text. No melody? Why, the 
opera is one long, merry tune—jocund, blithe, sweet, 
dulcet and sunny! Few moods of melancholy; no 
moods of madness, but all gracious fantasy and 
folly. 


ca 
* * 


The ‘‘ Honor” soliloquy from ‘‘ Henry IV.,” with its 
pizzicati accompaniment and its ‘‘No” punctuated 
by a drum tap, is changed into strength and sarcastic 
humor. ‘When I was a page” is another gem, and 
so is the chattering quartet. But why enumerate de- 
tails? It is a work of which one cannot say ‘‘ this and 
this”; it is so rich, so exuberant, so novel and yet so 
learned, that it is little wonder we marvel. Verdi's 
musical scholarship isenormous. He paints delicate, 
fairy-like pictures for you, using the most delicate 
pigments and with the daintiest touch imaginable, 
and then he pens a severe and truthful canon in the 
second, which excites the admiration of the scholar. 
The minuet is an echo of old time, but how superla- 
tives pale before the wealth of rhythms, modes, 
subtle tonalities, simple diatonic effects contrasted 
with gorgeous, sonorous, orchestral bursts. And it 
must not be forgotten that both composer and 
librettist have caught the true Shakesperian note. 
The corpulent knight, despite his braggadocio 
humor, lechery and gluttony, is a gentleman born, 
although sadly run to seed because of sack and petti- 
coat. The glamor of the revel at Herne’s oak, the 
street scene at dusk, with the gossiping of the women, 
the clear, fresh air, and then, mind you, no attempt 
at Purcell madrigals or English local color, all 
prove Verdi’s enormous sympathies. Also that 
music is a universal language and that an Italian 
poet-composer may faithfully frame the story of an 
English dramatist. 

* * 

And with what a light hand and vivacity of speech 
Verdi has done it all! Miracles of construction there 
are, but the grim bones of theory are never exposed. 
Even the fugue is jaunty, although it was timidly, 
even stiffly, sung at the premicre. The love element 
peeps archly out behind the puffed mask of humor ; 
the note is never deep, just a sigh, and it has de- 
parted before you can fairly graspit. The duos are 
all charming, and—but what boots idle cataloguing ! 
We should have had “ Falstaff” at the beginning of 
the season. Its beauties would have become patent 
to the opera-going public and the work a favorite. 
‘‘Apres moi, le deluge,” said the Wagnerites of the 
great Richard. ‘‘ After Wagner-Verdi,” we can now 
truthfully exclaim. 

+ ss * 

‘Falstaff’ suggests of course Victor Maurel, and 
our debt of gratitude for his vital and sympathetic 
interpretation is great. Is there an actor on any 
stage to-day who can portray the grossness of ‘* Fal- 
staff’ and the subtlety of ‘‘Iago”? Idoubtit. Mak- 


ing all due allowances forthe different art medium 
the singing-actor must work in, despite the slight ex- 
aggeration of pose and gesture, nevertheless, I re- 





peat, Maurel has no superior, if indeed an equal, in 
these two réles ; and then the man’s astonishing ver- 
satility! What method, what manner of training, 
has he had? Of what school or schools is he the 
crystallized product? His voice, rather worn and 
siccant, seems to take on any hue its owner desires. 
In ‘‘ Falstaff” it was bullying, blandishing, defiant, 
tender and gross; full of impure suggestiveness, as 
jolly as a boon companion. And when he sang 
‘‘Quando ero paggio del Duca di Norfolk” how his 
vocal horizon lightened up! A great artist is M. 
Victor Maurel. 


* * 
Drama has won the day in its long waged conflict 
with music. ‘‘A comedy with music,” ‘‘A drama 


with musical accompaniment,” are the titles for the 
composer of the present and future. And this is asit 
should be. When we desire our music pure and 
simple we will go to the concert hall, but in the 
drama there are the fascinating problems of action, 
of speech, of gesture, of interpretation. Music plays 
the important yet subsidiary réle of a commentator, 
a modernized Greek chorus. 


* 
* * 


I think that Joe Green, otherwise known as Gui- 
seppe Verdi, should be called the greatest boy com- 














VICTOR MAUREL. 


poser that ever lived. He is so old that, like Bundel- 
cund, he has become a child again. Heavens! what 
may he not compose when he grows up and is about 
110 years old? ™ 


+ x 


Have you heard Sibylant Sanderson in concert yet ? 
* 


* + 
Lillian Russell's favorite composer is of course 
Divorceshak. . 
* * 


The other day I met Will Pruette, one of the 
giants of the ‘‘ Rob Roy” company. He is still be- 
wailing the Vendome fire. 

‘‘Not being a prima donna,” said Mr. Pruette, ‘‘I 
lostno jewels. But I would, as a mere matter of sen- 
timent, like to recover a lace handkerchief. 

‘‘ Don’t laugh! it was a present from a woman I 
admire very much. She dropped it on the stage in 
Chicago, and as I was playing asmall part in the 
opera lI picked it up. 

‘‘She was gracious, and later 1 got the pretty 
fragile thing, with ‘From Juliette to Paris’ embroid- 
ered on it. 

‘“‘I was the ‘Paris,’ the ‘Juliette’ being Adelina 
Patti. I’d give a thousand dollars for that gift,” and 
Mr. Pruette sighed artistically. 

I told him that his sentiment did him credit. 
we glanced at one another and—you know ! 


* 
* * 


‘‘Les Huguenots” always gives me the impression 
of having been written by a syndicate. Its vast 
volume, amorphous in structure, its solemn tunes, its 
turgid orchestration and vocal frivolity, seem too 
much for the imagination of any one man to have 
compassed and composed. Meyerbeer was more 
than a host, he was a syndicate. Cruel fate, per- 
sonified by Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, gave us 
‘‘Les Huguenots” last week, while the scent and 


Then 





flavor of the sparkling champagne poured out by 
Verdi in ‘‘ Falstaff” still abode with us. 

It made Meyerbeer’s music seem duller and pastier 
than ever. . 

. 7 

The story of the opera is the silliest thing imagin- 
able. Here isthe synopsis of the first act; read it, 
ponder it, but don’t digest it—you can't. 

‘‘The scene opens at Tourain—a room in the castle 
of ‘‘Count de Nevers.” A number of noblemen and 
gentlemen are present, feasting; among others 
‘‘Raoul de Nangis,” the leader of the Huguenots. In 
the midst of the revelry ‘‘ Nevers” is called out to see 
a veiled lady, in whom ‘‘ Raoul” recognizes ‘‘ Valen- 
tina,” whom he met casually before, but whose name 
he does not know. ‘‘ Valentina” is the daughter of 
‘‘Count St. Bris,” the leader of the Catholics. 

What lucidity of statement! It beats Kipling and 
Philip Hale. «* + 

Then thatawful scene of ‘‘Valentina” and ‘‘Marcel.” 
I watched Edouard De Reszke the other night when 
he had the stage alone. The croaking bassoons be- 
gan those tender and insinuating broken octaves. 
Edouard sings a bar or two, then retires up stage and 
looks for things ; then comes down in front, sings a 
few more bars, and again goes up stage and looks for 
morethings. While Valentina ‘Nordica was singing 
the same melodic phrases, burly ‘‘Marcel” simply be- 
comes frantic in his efforts to put in time satisfac- 
torily. How he does search for things supposed to 
be lurking about the wings and up in the flies! It is 
hard work to keep your face straight in this dreary 
old megatherium of an opera. It takes all the com- 
bined efforts of the De Reszkés and Maurel to make 
the many pauses eloquent. 

* bs + 

Here is a startling bit of news. Scalchi has more 
than four voices stowed away in her diaphragm. A 
friend of mine says that the favorite contralto has a 
surprise for New York some day, and will flash it be- 
fore our dazzled eyes when her popularity shows any 
signs of waning. My informant was visiting one of 
the artists of the company, and happened to get in 
the next dressing room to Scalchi. Then deponent 
avers that she heard a most extraordinary series of 
sounds. Some as raucous as the grunt of our 
brethren, the swine, others as mellifluous as vocal 
velvet. Bass, basso cantante, baritone, tenore di 
grazia, tenore robusto, contralto, mezzo soprano and 
Eiffel Tower soprano were all heard, until she asked 
if the entire company was rehearsing. ‘' No,” was the 
answer, “it is only Scalchi trying her voice.” My in- 
formant vows that she heard no less than seven 
voices all going at once. Dear Contessa Scalchi, do 
give us an exhibition of your unique powers, and sing 
the sextet from ‘‘ Lucia” and turn your lowest D into 
a drone bass, a vocal pedal point! What a rare 
exhibition it would be! 

* > * 

It is not generally known that the poet, Mr. William 
Watson, the publication of whose ‘‘Odes and Other 
Poems” was one of the most interesting poetical 
events of 1894, is also an accomplished musician. His 
intimate friends speak with delight of his piano ren- 
derings of Beethoven and Chopin, and readers of his 
poetry will recollect his magnificent though some- 
what sombre sonnet on the former, beginning : 

O Master, if immortals suffer aught 
Of sadness like toours— * * * 
7 ’ x 

The Metropolitan Opera House on Monday night 
contained a lot of puzzled people. 

The almost buffo character of ‘ Falstaff,” the 
beauty of the music, the spontaneity and sparkle of 
the score, and its eclectic character, make it rather a 
difficult problem to solve for the opera goers. 

The old Italian school was out—the old guard that 
neither surrenders nor dies—and you could see that 
the new music was a surprise for the doughty battal- 
lion. 

It was not Wagnerian, yet the search for the 
‘*tune ’—that orthodox tune of eight bars— was fruit- 
less, and so the old guard was not satisfied. 

Then the Wagnerians were not altogether pleased. 
They could not find any leading motives; but the 
music was too modern in spirit and treatment to call 
it old fashioned Italian. 

I even heard one fierce Wagnerite declare that 
there were no melodic ideas in the music. 

“Ettu, Brute,” I said reproachfully, ‘‘do your 
ears, too, crave a tune?” 

_ ” * 


Mancinelli looked very much surprised when Nahan 
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Franko led the orchestra in the ‘‘ Tusch "that saluted 
him. 

His birthday really did not occur until yesterday. 
He is virginal and shy about his age. He would not 
confess the impeachment that he was fifty or fifty- 


two. > 
* * 


Finally a group of lobby loungers pitched on fifty- 
two as the right figure and then up spake one very 
pertly: ‘We have settled it to our own satisfaction 
and probably to Mancinelli’s, for he is fond of looking 
So fifty-two it is.” 

« * x 

Philip Hale has been digging up some stories about 
César Thomson. Here are two which he sent me: 

‘‘It was at Lugano where Thomson fiddled for 
the pleasure of a prince. The day was hot. Two 
Italians quarreled in the street, and Thomson saw 
their gesticulations and heard their angry words. 
Perhaps money, perhaps a girl, was the burden of the 
song. Suddenly Augusto stuck a big butcher knife 
into the belly of Gioacchino and ripped it across the 
body. There was one horrible cry ; the man tottered 
and fell. ‘And,’ said Thomson, ‘I at once thought 
that if I could count exactly the vibrations in that one 
yell and equal them on a fiddle string I could stagger 
an audience, even as I was staggered.’ 

* . * 

‘‘There you have the true artist. The story re- 
minds me of the opera singer who was watching 
3y his side sat the 


at things backward. 


tearfully his sweetheart's death. 
girl's sister, moaning hysterically but as in a defined 
chant. The heartbroken tenor not refrain 
from saying to her, ‘But your tone production is 
absolutely wretched.’ 


could 


* 
* * 


‘‘At one time Thomson was a spiritualist, and fan- 
tastic ideas flew about in his Hoffmannesque head. 
Passionately fond of the water, an expert swimmer, 
an indefatigable yachtsman, it occurred to him one 
day when in an open boat that he would walk on the 
water, supported probably by admiring spirits. Alas, 
the water did not support him ; perhaps it had never 
heard him fiddle; it did not reverence the name of 
César, and thus proved its descent from the Tiber of 


old. Thomson came to the surface, blowing, puffing 
and snorting. He simply said: ‘There is some 
hostile influence in the boat. Someone has little 


faith.’ ” o* 

Heard in the choir loft by another friend of mine: 

First Soprano—‘‘ Have you heard the news? Mrs. 
Tenori’s last baby has bright, golden hair. How do 
you account forthat? The father and mother have 
hair as black as night.” 

First Contralto—‘' There is nothing remarkable 
about that, my dear. Mr. Tenori took the gold cure 
treatment just before the couple were married.” 


* 
* * 


to another the dissection of ‘‘Samson et 
Dalila.” Several thingsstruck me forcibly at the per- 
formance on Friday night. The broad cantilena in 
D flat in which ‘‘ Dalila” sings in the second act is 
of undoubted kinship with the romanza of the 
‘*Evening Star” in ‘‘Tannhduser.’” More curious 
still is Saint-Saéns’ empioyment of a melodic nugget 
which has been well used by some great composers. 
I refer to the ‘‘Spring Song,” ‘‘ Dalila’s” entrance 
In its general character it immediately suggests 


I leave 


solo. 
Hans Sach’s nightingale episode, in ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer,” and as poor Brahms has been accused of 
cribbing the same idea for the second theme in the 
andante of his F minor piano sonata, I might as well 
tell you that both Wagner and Brahms got the 
nucleus of the idea from Schumann's ‘‘ Sonntags Am 
Rhein,” a song the lovely vernal quality of which 
is imperishable. Moriz Moszkowski has an adum- 
bration of the idea in his C sharp minor ‘‘ Moment 
Musicale." | refer course to the D flat section. 
The query now arises : Has the vernal mood a fixed 
symbol? Can it be always expressed the same? Schu- 
mann, Wagner and Saint-Saéns evidently think so, 
and, in a lesser degree, so do Brahms and Mosz- 


* 


kowski, “"* 


of 


I've an idea that if Goethe had lived until 1895 and 
been tortured by all the youthful prodigies and their 
parents, he would have written the first stanza of the 
‘*Erl King” thus: 

Wer spielt so spat 
Durch Sturm und Wind 
S’ist der Vater 
Und Wunder Kind 

* 


* + 
Mr. Thompson, whose pantomine, ‘‘A Dresden 


Shepherdess,” I have already praised, seems fond of 
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the satyr in his verse—also of Robert Browning. 
Here is a pretty poem of his I found in ‘‘The Com- 
mercial Advertiser” the other day: 
AT TRIANON. 
“Pray, shall we walk abroad, Marquise? 
The park is very still to-night, 
Brown twilight broods among the trees, 
There are no censuring stars alight.” 


* Ho—yonder!”’ 

‘*Gently, knaves, I say ! 

I crave your highness’ pardon—they 
Are rakish, harmless friends of mine 
Begging me taste their skin of wine, 
Three satyrs, humble friends, Marquise, 
With whom—” 


“ They frightened me—at first.” 


‘First sight, madame, is always worst.” 
‘* And will they dance for me, your friends?” 
‘*Or die, Marquise, to make amends."’ 
‘*One tilts a skin of wine and stains 
His hollow face and scanty beard ; 
One shakes a branch.”’ 
** The rascal feigns 
That he is Lydian Hercules; 
3ut see his eye—”’ 
** Monsieur, he leered!”’ 


** And yonder on the misty ground 
Squats one who blows a rustic pipe ; 
See the knave’s crooked fingers gripe 
The slender reed—and hark, the sound ! 
A mad, green music, eh, Marquise? 
Dying among the somber trees.” 
“Their dance, Monsieur ?”’ 
“ Dance, satyrs, dance! 
Ho! how the goat-hoofed rascals prance, 
The dead leaves creaking out a tune.” 
“ Monsieur, O, stopthem! See—the moon!” 


Another for “ Gentle Protest.” 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
6 HE Gentle Protest” of January 30 but voices 
the complaints and feelings of many. With a deep 
cortsey (a la Delsarte) to the vocal profession, I think the 
public has every reason to criticise its methods and attitude. 
A continual harping upon one’s hobbies cannot be pleas- 
ant to outsiders, and, like family jars, it is much more 
polite to keep them from the public and fight it out among 
the transgressors. Registers, breathing and head tones 
are dragged forth again and again, and, as far as I am 
able to see, there has been very little practical advance, 
since I resurrected a copy of ‘‘Bassini’s Method of Singing” 
from the Munich Free Academy Library and spent my 
Latin hour in learning about my voice, even if I did have a 
teacher fresh from Italy with ‘‘ The Old Italian Method.” 
In this age of progressive thought there ought to be such 
a knowledge of real voice using as would prevent such 
cases as the writer notes. ‘‘An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” That this may be done, correct 
voice study should be begun with the children. The public 
also should be educated to a knowledge of the difference 
between singing and screaming, between correct and incor- 


rect voice production. 

A few simple things could be taught—without emptying 
studios of paying pupils—that would assist those desirous 
of singing, and studying the general principles of voice 
culture without a teacher. There are many self-taught 
men and women in as intricate studies as singing, and 
there seems to be no reason why a certain amount of voice 
culture, both speaking and singing, might not be acquired 
from a written and illustrated method. 

Singing lessons by mail may impress one as absurd, and 
yet it would seem much good and increase of interest in 
the subject would naturally follow. The profession needs 
purification, and I think the best teachers will agree with 
me in saying that vocal teachers before being allowed to 
teach should be subject to as lengthy a course of study and 
as severe an examination as the medical profession. The 
‘** quacks” should be made to go. 

If the instrumentalist desires to teach the voice they 
should be required to take the prescribed course and not be 
allowed to deceive the public and trade on their knowledge 
of the outward expression of music. I believe more good 
voices are ruined by professors of music than can be imag- 
ined, and after following in the footsteps of two or three 
I speak with authority. 

While conversing with one of these professors, who 
taught a certain noted ‘‘ voice method,” I finally elicited 
the rather astounding revelation that he hadn't studied 
with Mme. himself, but his wife had. 

While visiting in another city, I interviewed the prin- 
cipal organist, who advertised the ‘Seiler method,” and 
finally pinned the gentleman down to the fact that in pass- 
ing through Philadelphia he had spent about five minutes 
He taught not one of her exercises, but 
" to be com- 





in her presence. 
required a few pages of her ‘‘ voice in singing 
mitted verbatim tomemory. Again, to my certain knowl- 
edge, two ‘‘ stars” who were to be introduced to managers 
in New York, after spending all their money on vocal study 
returned to their native heath, one to open a boarding 
house, the other to lecture on dress reform. 

Another well-known instrumentalist who takes a few 
vocal pupils is said to slap the fingers or pinch the ears 





when the tone does not suit, or flies into a rage when a six- 
teenth note is held too long. 

Anger is a very successful, though unbecoming, cloak 
for ignorance, and in this progressive age a pupil of thirty 
who needs corporal punishment would be best sent home. 
Throwing books, stamping the feet and calling various 
names should be beneath the dignity of any lady or gentle- 
man, much less a teacher, who is usually looked upon as a 
model to be closely followed. Such shams should be ex- 
posed and the vocal profession freed from such pretenders. 
It is as cruel and inhuman, for the sake of the gain ac- 
cruing, to deceive a pupil who wishes to sing as to rob a4 
man and steal his children. 

To those who love singing for itself loss of voice is a liv- 
ing death. They are eating their hearts out because of some 
one’s ignorance and dishonesty. Will this state of affairs 
always continue? No! not if the progressive and far-see- 
ing vocal teachers will once awaken the minds of the people 
to the wrong that is being done the present and coming 
generations. 

There is too much talk about methods among teachers, 
and the ignorant pupils only strengthen the evil by a nar- 
rowness of opinion, thinking there can be no good in any 
other method (until they try one). Facts, not methods, 
should be taught. 

Is it the fault of the exponents of singing or is it a lack 
of stability inherent in the subject itself that we have no 
common method of voice production ? 

The last proposition I would emphatically deny, for 
there is no reason why voice production may not be scien- 
tifically taught and a standard so-called method exist ; but 
this millennial aspect will not appear until authorities cease 
to wrangle, and approach each other in a friendly manner, 
inviting personal opinions for the uplifting of the profes- 
All the really fine teachers are aiming for the same 
effects. Is it not possible that personal phraseology could 
be so sifted and defined that a great deal of the present 
the various pupils, 


sion. 


misunderstandings, especially among 
could be avoided? 

A terminology intelligible to an average brain would bea 
godsend and possibly might save really intelligent people 
from laughable mistakes. For instance, a lady telling me 
she had ‘** timbre” in her voice, and a gentleman who said 
his register had gone down since moving West. Self com- 
placency and satisfaction with the approval of an ignorant 
public are serious obstacles to the enlightenment of the 
average singer. 

Egotism seems to be specially characteristic of both 
teachers and singers. Even the much talked of ‘‘ Svengali” 
seems not to have been entirely free from this fault, and in 
claiming to possess alone il bel canto but voiced a ‘95 
feeling. Yet one almost forgives that when he shows such 
good judgment as to realize that tone by tone is even a 
fundamental principle of psychic power, Strange to say, 
even in the fifties he recognized some possibilities of the 
voice thatnow seem quite wonderful. ‘‘ One register from 
contralto to soprano without a break.” What could be more 
charming when to-day as a rule one is in constant fear of 
apoplexy as the high register is approached. How unfortu- 
nate this master of il bel canto left no favorite pupils. 

Yet we may not be entirely hopeless, for already our 
M.D.’s are beginning to recognize an unknown, unde- 
veloped power, and possibly a singing teacher of super- 
human courage may at some future time, say in 2000, 
venture to assert there is really something in singing and 
in its teaching above the purely physical—that there are 
possibilities of the voice not yet understood or developed. 
Equal knowledge may be given of the power of breath— 
or possibly by that time breathing may be entirely elimi- 
nated. 

‘‘ Svengali” seems to have been far in advance of our 
present year, when he felt the necessity for intelligible 
words. It is presupposed from the description that the 
idea was not sacrificed to tone, and that conjunctions, pre- 
positions and endings like—ted—red—with day, say, &c., 
were given not only the correct sound but also their proper 
relation to the idea—word. One can scarcely imagine the 
irresistible ‘‘ Trilby” bringing into prominence and—and— 
to—simply because they occurred in the best part of the 
voice. Wonderful to relate, we can think of the small 
words in their proper place with a proper accent, &c. 
‘‘Svengali” seemed to realize a fact we might well take 
cognizance of to-day; that is, the relation between the 
tones of a violin and the voice. 

‘One note with all the colors of the rainbow.” How 
many singers or teachers of to-day understand this acme 
of voice production? It were worth the hypnotic influence 
of a * Svengali;’’ but possibly our teachers and singers 
do not eare to exhibit their knowledge of this delicate mat- 
ter to the public, for fear of disclosing the secret of voice 
production. 

Putting aside all criticism of teachers or methods, the 
subject is too serious and of too great importance tocoming 
generations to be lightly passed over. Our knowledge of 
music or of the voice is but in its infancy, and upon the 
teachers rests a heavy responsibility to see that all knowl- 
edge advances along the best and quickest way. We are 
all forced to acknowledge that the first stage of voice pro- 
duction is literallybut muscular action. The question then 
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arises: What is the quickest and best manner of producing 
good and natural muscular action? Training of any muscle 
is a matter of study and time. 

It is beginning to be understood that physical culture is 
a necessity, and among all the varied systems the one that 
recognizes the power of mentality is sure to be the most 
successful in the end, though perhaps not so popular with 
those who prefer to pick other people's brains to using their 
own. 

Any muscle exercised by a thoughtful and well disci- 
plined mind for five minutes is worth hours of desultory, 
thoughtless practice ; yet, with this fact well substantiated, 
many of our best teachers seem to ignore it and are follow- 
ing the old plan of book after book of exercises, forgetting 
it is possible to improve and progress. One simple exer- 
cise mastered is worth books of half learned ones. 

The instrumentalist is learning that a child may be 
taught musical expression in the early lessons, and the 
same must be sooner or later recognized by the singing 
teacher. 

The case mentioned by ‘‘ D. J. A.” I am deeply interested 
in, as I have a parallel one that I have been treating for 
some time. The young lady could not sing middle D; she 
now touches with ease an octave above D in alt, while the 
low tones are beginning to round out and her general 
health is better than for years. 

While I would gladly give the young lady advice, I 
should judge the case was in too critical a condition to de- 
pend upon self-treatment. However, upon application I 
will mail a private letter with an exercise that she could 
try, which I intend later to formulate for publication. 

ANNIE FILLMORE-SHEARDOWN, 

62 Boylston Street, Boston. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
R. EMIL PAUR offered rather a light 
musical bill of fare at the fourth concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra last Thursday night in the Metro- 
This was the program: 


us 


politan Opera House. 


Symphony, No. 8, in F major, Op. 93........scccesscccesceees Beethoven 


Aria, ‘“‘O ruddier than the cherry,’’ from “ Acis and 
NN a iroda tins €4 HAtAMdAA CASEY KAAAOOESMOKdER ORR EOEREOMAE AAS Handel 
Fantastic Concerto for violoncello and orchestra (MS.)..C M. Loeffler 
Allegro, D major 
Adagio, B flat major, 
Allegro, D major. 
Theme Russe : Poco allegretto, D major 
Presto, D major (first time) 
Leporello’s song from ** Don Giovanni”’.............00cceeeeeees Mozart 
CPG, CIES is 5 ih ce dhde access cctesudecwseatigdacanceans Dvorék 
The novelty of the evening proved a delightful one. We 


have several times referred to Mr. Loeffler's marked ability 
and the very modern trend of his music. While in no 
sense experimental, this concerto, or more properly suite, 
gives one the impression of a haphazard impromptu in 
form and color, although, as in Claude Monet, the color 
scheme dominates. It is an impressionistic work, but the 
composer’s delicate faculty of selection has enabled him to 
disengage his motives so that in the luminous haze of his 
orchestration we are able to define and detach their linked 
meanings. The concerto is not interrupted by eloquent 
pauses, it is not organic, it can hardly be called sym- 
phonic. it is crowded with, as a Hoffman word 
picture, and the solo part is not selfish or dominating. 
There is a touch of the South in the first allegro, and the 
poco allegrettuis Slavonic. At times Mr. Loeffler’s manipu- 
lation of masses suggests Tschaikowsky. He too is fond 
of melting turquoise and the fire in the opal. The variant 
of the Theme Russe was masterly; the adagio heartfelt. 
We heartily congratulate this modest young man and hope 
that New York will have the pleasure of hearing him play 
his concertante for violin and orchestra. The part for the 
solo instrument in this concerto is difficult and not always 
thankful. The cadenza bristles like a hedge fence. The 
work is the most significant since Victor Herbert's ’cello 
concerto, which, let it be said without reservation, ranks 
easily with Saint-Saéns and Lalo’s concertos for the same 
instrument. 

Mr. Alwin 
mastery of its emotional and mechanical content. 
genuinely legitimate 'cello playing and he fairly won the 
applause that followed. The composer, too, had to bow his 
acknowledgments. 

The Beethoven symphony was clearly played, without 
any deviation from traditional tempi. The excerpt from 
Dr. Dvordk’s triple overture was brilliantly read by Mr. 
Paur. Mr. Watkin Mills, an English basso, who has 
earned much distinction abroad, made a hit with the Hin- 
del aria, which he sang with finish, his enunciation being 
excellent. The Mozart air was not so satisfactory for it 
needs the mise en scéne of the operatic stage. Mr. Mills 
was warmly applauded, and this is the simple history of a 
very nice and brief concert on a very stormy evening in 
February. 


Fantasy 


Schroeder played the solo with complete 
It was 


Anton Hegner Recitals.—The first Anton Hegner re- 
cital will take place at the Hotel Waldorf on Wednesday, 
March 13. There will be four of these interesting events 


on the Wednesdays in March. The subscription sale has 
already begun. 











ye YE gave an evening recital in Carnegie Hall, 

Wednesday, 6th, assisted by Aime Lachaume. The 
house was not crowded, but the audience made up in appre- 
ciative quality what it lacked in quantity, and the pleasure is 
not at all times afforded an artist to play to so discriminate 
ahouse. Not a passage went without its full meed of ap- 
proval. 

Rubinstein’s third sonata for violin and piano, Spohr’s 
ninth concerto in D minor, the ‘‘ Suite Ancienne” of Wie- 
niawski, and the ‘: Faust-Fantasie,” Gounod-Wieniawski, 
made up Ysaye’s somewhat lengthy program. The Rubin- 
stein sonata is long enough at any time to make half a pro- 
gram in itself. It is dry, too, restless in rhythm, uninter- 
esting in thematic material, and, as a whole, less like 
Rubinstein in its dull tenuity than any other ensemble 
work familiar to us from his pen. Ysaye played it admir- 
ably. The pretty ‘‘ Moderato Assai” was handled with 
surpassing grace, and the difficult if rather unlovely 
‘* Adagio’ played with infinite breadth and more sentiment 
than its themes might invite from other hands. The 
Spohr concerto really repaid the violinist’s efforts best. 
The whole work lies so beautifully in the instrument and 
is so smooth and coherent in form that it appealed grate- 
fully. The big elaborated cadenza was marvellous in the 
lovely final movement, and, of course, the unfaltering into- 
nation, which was emphasized here, was as usual visible 
throughout Ysaye’s whole performance. On the whole, 
Ysaye played with more fire and force added to his senti- 
ment than ordinarily. Lachaume accompanied him well, 
and in his difficult piano part of the Rubinstein sonata 
played with sympathy and finish. He also played the 
Chopin A flat ‘ Battle” polonaise, and while his technic 
wasn’t clearness itself, yet it was given with spirit and the 
famous crescendo worked up with power. Ysaye was re- 
called over and over, but in the face of an exhausting pro- 
gram gave no encores. It has to be admitted, despite the 
superior excellence of the performance, that a soloist of 
some other kind—a vocalist—was missed. 

On Wednesday afternoon the 6th, Mr. J. Charles Arter 
and Mrs. Ida Gray Scott again entertained their friends 
with a musicale in Mr. Arter's studio, No. 10 East Twenty- 
third street, from 4to7. Plangon, accompanied by Victor 
Harris, sang a group of seven songs, among them Augusta 
Holmés’ ‘‘ Kypris Berceuse” and Godard’s fine dramatic 
song of ‘‘ Le Voyageur,” with the refrain, ‘‘ Prenez-garde 
du loup,” which Plangon gave with such warning emphasis 
that the ladies began to look as if there really might be a 
wolf about. He sang admirably and with superb vigor, 
although he had reason for fatigue after the general re- 
hearsal of ‘‘Samson et Dalila.” As for plaudits and ad- 
miration he had a surfeit. Had a flash-light picture been 
made of the few hundred surrounding women they would, 
almost without exception, have appeared with dilated eye- 
balls and parted lips. Actually, the Plancon craze is grow- 
ing to have an element of jocosity. 

Mrs. Ida Gray Scott sang very dramatically and with fine, 
pure volume ‘‘ Vane, Vane” from ‘‘ Roberto” and ‘ Con- 
nais-tu le pays” from ‘‘ Mignon.” Miss Bertha Gallitin 
gave Liszt's ‘‘ Lorelei” charmingly, as it suits her voice 
and style well. Little Frieda Simonson was present in her 
nursery frock and little cropped head to astonish people in 


several piano solos. She played Moszkowski’s ‘' En 
Automne,” Chopin’s ‘‘ Fantaisie Impromptu,” and the 
‘*Spinnerlied,” Wagner-Liszt, wonderfully well. The lat- 


ter was astonishingly brilliant and distinct, her attack 
being always sure. This was a very charming afternoon. 

Sybil Sanderson disappointed at the Bagby musicale on 
Monday the 4th. She was ill, and at the last moment 
Nordica consented to take her place. Sanderson was 
almost plunged into despair over her singing at the Sunday 
night concert before, and vowed a vow on her return from 
what she felt to be a fiasco that she would not sing again 
and risk her reputation until she felt in better condition. 
The truth, which has not been published, is, as a fact, that 
Sanderson arrived, after a terrible voyage, all but a wreck. 
She had touched no food for eight days, and on arrival con- 
tinued in a squeamish state. She was temporarily fortified 
for her début, with the result of a severe reaction, but not 
liking to disappoint the public kept on making efforts at 
appearance. She feels she has practically made no appear- 
ance and is depressed and discouraged. 

Nordica had a big welcome and sang beautifully several 
English and German songs. Victor Herbert played some 
‘cello solos as well as usual, and was encored into giving 
the melody from ‘* Prince Ananias,” which the women of 
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the smart monde adore and clap for with their mightiest 
might. Orton Bradley was atthe piano. The attendance 
was very large and the morning one of the pleasantest. 
On Thursday evening, the 7th, Mme Zippora Monteith 
A. Hall, No. 
7 East Fifteenth street. A large audience faced the bliz- 
zard to hear this execellent artist sing. They were repaid 
for their trouble, as not only did Mme. Monteith sing ad- 
mirably but her assistance was of a high order, and the 
program, which is worth setting down, ran as follows : 


Organ, Toccata and Fugue, D mimor...........cc000 ceeeeees J. S. Bach 
Mr. Wm. C. Cari. 
Songs— 
“The Secret of the Sea’’.. | . 
bide € (NOW). .cccccccccccccccceces Clara Root 
ee cc vcccccccccecsesee 


Dedicated to Mme. Monteith. 
Mme. Zippora Monteith. 
Piao, Bomata, CPs GO. cdvecnes cécccccacddsccsgcsvscosecnncsacee Beethoven 
Herr Xaver Scharwenka. 
Songs 


Re i iva saacdadicecavdavebncedietcateans Blumenthal 


©1') Ging Thee: Geng cb Mra ai ccc cc scccvdictnswnsdvcvetes Clay 
Mr. William Courtney. 
Violin, “ Fanst Pamtasae os cccccececesescsccucsutseccncesoeses Sarasate 
Senor Diaz Albertini 
Aria, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth” (by request)........ Handel 
Mme. Monteith. 
Gtencedod vnececdessaecensets Liszt 


Piano, Etude......ccssecccccescccecs 
Herr Xaver Scharwenka. 

Organ, Caprice, Op. 20......seseeececeeerees eevucoues Alex. Guilmant 

Mr. Wm. C. Carl 

Song, “ The Wanderer” ........ccccccccccecsecccccesecceesess SChHUDErt 
Miss Marguerite Morrow. 





Violin— 
Seremade, oc ccs coccccccccseccvescsccccsecccese einepecedugn scharwenka 
Mazourka dabevandususecungaucaeauuees Zarzicky 
Senor Diaz Albertini. 
Songs— 


‘*Es muss ein Wunderbares sein ”’.. | 
**Sonnenlicht, Sonnenschein ’’...... mor 
Mme. Monteith, accompanied by the composer 
Duet, ““O That We Two Were Maying” Janna .A. M. Smith 
Mme. Monteith and Mr. Wm. Courtney. 


vecseoceseus Scharwenka 


As Mme. Monteith’s large, broad style and firm accent 
are especially adapted to the dignity of oratorio, her aria, 
‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,” might naturally be 
singled out as her most telling number on the program. It 
was delivered admirably. The Scharwenka songs, how- 
ever, which call for some dramatic fervor—the first is a 
fine song—were given with so much charm and feeling as 
to be almost equally effective. Mme. Monteith’s voice is 
warm, mellow and of abundant volume, with alsoa brill- 
iancy in quality not often met in conjunction with the 
same roundness and depth. She phrases like a true artist, 
and has in all she sings the manner of authority and 


finish. She was received enthusiastically and applauded 
to the echo, as she deserved. Her voice is wonderfully 
resonant. 


Mr. Wm. C. Carl got also a lion’s share of applause. The 
Guilmant caprice alone was enough to earn it forhim. He 
can run the gamut of effects, from the elastic delicacy of a 
piano tothe sustained power of an orchestra, and always 
knows how to select an interesting program. 

Scharwenka played nobly. The etude was handled 
boldly and brilliantly, and when the mode for contrast was 
presented the limpidity and velvety softness of all the elab- 
orate purling runs were delicious. How few, how very few, 
we have with the masterly grip and surpassing delicacy 
united of Scharwenka—that is, the intellectual as well as 
technical grip! 

Signor Albertini plays with much more authority than 
when first heard here. His style is firm and he has a pure 
tone. A word might be put in on the score of harshness— 
but then Ysaye had played the night before. That’s the 
worst of hearing Thomsons and Ysayes, Comparisons are 
inevitable and sure to be invidious. It’s the case of Calvé 
and De Lussan over again. Signor Albertini played very 
well and the minor pieces were given with dash and chic. 
He was doubly encored. 

The songs of Mr. William Courtney were given with his 
well-known refinement and taste. Too much of the bari- 
tone flavor and a certain angularity in phrasing character- 
ized Miss Morrow’s solos to make them entirely agreeable. 
But this was altogether a good artistic concert. Mme. 
Monteith gives her second in the same hall on Thursday 
evening, 21st inst., when Mr. Louis Blumenberg, ‘cellist, 
Master Arthur Hochmann, pianist, and several other artists 
will assist. By the way, Miss Etta Hall deserves a good 
word for her accompaniments. 

A very delightful musicale was given on Thursday after- 
noon at the house of Sig. Paolo la Villa, No. 445 Lexington 
avenue. Zélie de Lussan was to have sung, but was unex- 
pectedly called on by the management to go to Philadelphia 
Miss Emily Winant sang an operatic aria in her fine, mel- 
low contralto. Mrs. Ida Gray Scott and Miss Bertha Gal- 
litin sang both charmingly, and a tenor, Mr. Mcllvaine, 
sang ‘‘Celeste Aida.” The afternoon was inclement 
that many musicians expected did not dare to face it, but 
there was quite enough good music, added to pleasant hos- 
pitality, to make things very delightful. It is expected that 
at Mme. la Villa’s next ‘‘ at home” musicale to morrow 
(Thursday) Zélie de Lussan, who is an old pupil of Sig. la 
Villa, will certainly sing. 

The Deutscher Verein gave a concert also on Thursday 
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evening at the club house, West Fifty-ninth street—that 
evening when cars were blocked on the main thorough- 
fares and it took a lion’s courage to face the blizzard blast. 
The Manuscript Society also held a private meeting (its 
thirty-fifth) at the old Mendelssohn Club rooms, 108 West 
Fifty-fifth street. In the morning Franklin Sonnekalbheld 
the third and last of his first series of musicales at Sherry’s. 
Altogether the severest day of the year was the busiest 
with the musicians, and, remarkable to state, the attend- 
ance at all concerts was fairly large. 

Miss Carrie Hirschmann, piano; Miss Elsa Von Moltke, 
violin; Miss Sidonie Trenkmann, soprano; Mr. Carl 
Naeser, tenor; Mr. Emil Senger, bass, and Mr. Ferdinand 
Dulcken, accompanist, were the artists at the Deutscher 
Verein. Miss Hirschmann is a young pupil of Scharwenka, 
who plays very brilliantly, and has marked character and 
freedom in her style. She will probably have a future, 
and won immense success the other evening in a Chopin 
scherzo, the ‘‘ Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt, and Raff's 
‘* Am Loreley-Fels.” Miss von Moltke played Vieuxtemps’ 
‘* Fantaisie-Caprice ” and the ‘‘ Andante” of the Mendels- 
sohn concerto. Mr. Senger sang an air from Briill’s ‘‘Gold- 
en Cross” and songs of Lenz and Dessauer. A group of 
four German songs and an air from ‘‘ Semiramide ” were 
sung by Miss Renkmann, and Mr. Naeser sang songs of 
Raff and Bungert. It was a good program, not too slav- 
ishly German. 

At the Manuscript the composers represented were E. B. 
Kinney, Jr. ; Homer N. Bartlett, Mary Knight Wood, C. 
C. Miiller, Frank E. Sawyer, B. H. A. Hofmann and P. H 
Schuecker, of New York ; Louis Lombard, of Utica, N.Y., 
and Rossiter G. Cole, of Grinnell, Iowa. The artists who 
performed the works, aside from some accompaniments 
furnished by the composers themselves, were Miss Jennie 
Dutton (a singer of taste and finish), Mr. Gustave L. 
Becker, Mr. Wm. M. Cook, Miss Ida Bell Cooley, Miss 
Belle Martin, Mr. W. T. Van Yorx, Mr. E. C. Gilles, Mr. 
Oscar Saenger, Mr. W. W. Thomas, Mr. Grant Odell, Miss 
Lillian Kompff, Mrs. Elizabeth Northrup, Miss Marguerite 
Wuertz, Mr. Sumner Salter and Mr. Louis K. Dressler. 
The composers and performers made a nice little audience 
in themselves and might have had quite a jolly time if 
no outsiders joined them—which they did. 

The Sonnekalb musicale took place in Sherry’s pink 
drawing room, preitily bedecked with tall palms and pot- 
ted plants for the occasion. Mr. Sonnekalb played compo- 
sitions of his own in the shape of settings to words of Heine, 
Goethe and Tennyson, entitled thereby ‘‘Songs with 
words for piano.” He also tore through the ‘‘ Andante 
Spianato”’ polonaise of Chopin in slovenly style and with 
reckless accent. The Meigs Sisters’ Quartet, composed 
of Mrs. Barclay Dunham, Mrs. Henry C. Knox, Misses 
Florence and Hattie Meigs, sang music of Bradsky, Schu- 
mann, Schubert and Franz. Miss Martha Garrison Mince 
sang Micaela’s big air from ‘‘Carmen” with intelligence 
and taste, and a fair, fresh, winsome young Swedish song- 
stress, Miss Hedwig Lidstrom, sang charmingly some 
songs of her native land. Young Master S. Liebling 
played some ‘cello solos, among them the everlasting 
Chopin E flat nocturne. This nocturne is growing a for- 
bidding ghost. It haunts us in all sorts of habiliments, 
with all sorts of voices and a confounding variety of mes- 
sages, until at sound of the first two bars we would fain fly 
from its pursuit. Even Victor Herbert played it for an en- 
core at the last Bagby musicale. Everybody plays it, 
until the first phrase actually seems to speak, ‘‘ Oh, please, 
please, do not play me.” 

Mr. Sonnekalb had a very large audience and the morn- 
ing was most agreeable. 

The following is the program of the invitation concert 
given by the Amicitia Orchestral Club at Chickering Hall 
on Friday evening : 


March, * PhilaGeighes ”. .coccccccoscccvecescsccocesccccecosese Wiegand 
ee, “SnD CES cv csbacnvesacesacdoncssencevavotsees Rossini 
Ps — POUL cedcvesesnrcosesvewsacuesesesenceness Leoncavallo 


Miss Grace Milton. 


NN Or Ee CIO in vic endeaes Ses nes ss ovensesexenvencbes Haydn 
Se IL, CNS ns cnnsdendpcsnscatesscvesvcrcessrsoodeste Gounod 
Violin solo, “ Introduction et Rondo Capriccioso”’..,.....Saint-Saéns 
Mr. W. F. Booth, member of the orchestra, pupil of Mr. S. 
Van Praag. 
Se ae PEN x05 cvscsbhnbsnesedaensss ssennsnochsanansieuntn Grieg 
Gavotte (Pizzicato), Herz an Herz.......... .ceeseccceseoceess +s L@tann 
= SOND vanvenccneacdrastsevwebveevevesdoouante Giannini 
Miss Grace Milton 
Accompanied by the composer 


ee, TOURS OR FMA”, occ cccccsccccse svcccocevcteses Waldteufel 


This orchestra always plays intelligently and conscien- 
tiously and takes a high rank among amateur organiza- 
tions. 

A concert was given on Friday afternoon by students of 
the New York College of music, Alexander Lambert di- 
rector, in the college hall, 128 and 130 East Fifty-eighth 
street. The program was short and embraced work from 
the piano, violin and vocal departments. It was all excel- 
lent in its various grades. The advanced pupils in the 
piano department play with less of the amateur manner 
and far more taste and finish than may ordinarily be met 
within the doors of schools or conservatories. They have 


freedom and an amount of chic in their interpretation ‘as 





unusual as it is grateful with those who are still students. 
Mrs. Edward Hurry played with Mr. Lambert the first 
piano in the second and third movements of Chopin’s E 
minor scherzo. She played with sentiment, grace and pre- 
cision and admirable technic. A youthful pupil, Miss Flor- 
ence Ferrell, who plays remarkably, was deterred by the 
blizzard and a cold from being present to play the last 
movement of Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto, but a mite in 
knickerbockers, Harry Graboff, who looks no more than 
eight, played Haydn's F minor variations in a way to take 
away one’s breath. Not only the facile execution of the 
little lad, but the freedom with which he lets loose a tem- 
perament which sometimes carries him off with a rush, yet 
always indicates a wealth of natural gift to be controlled, 
astonish one. He is certainly a wonder child, and the fig- 
ure of absorption and musical ardor he presents perched 
upon the piano stool is amazing. 

Master Leo Buerger played, with Mr. J. Danielson, Bee- 
thoven’s F major sonata for piano and violin and the first 
movement of the Mendelssohn concerto firmly and music- 
ally. 

Two soprano solos were sung by Miss Johanna Feigl, a 
promising student with a pure, sympathetic voice and in- 
telligent methods. She is a niece of David Popper, the 
‘cellist-composer, and so comes by her evident gifts natu- 
rally. 

Miss Gertrude Silver sang the ‘‘ Jewel” aria from *‘ Faust” 
in a light, flexible voice, which has been well schooled. She 
also displayed intelligence. 

The Kneisel Quartet gave its second concert of this last 
series on Friday evening in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. 
The premiére of ‘‘ Samson et Delila” at the Metropolitan 
enticed away a host of eclectics. The weather was also 
bad, yet a fair attendance assembled notwithstanding, and 
was nobly rewarded by a performance of superlative merit. 
The program was composed of Haydn’s D major quartet, 
op. 64, No. 5; Mozart’s quartet in C major and the Bee- 
thoven quartet in E minor, op. 59, No. 2. The sunny, lim- 
pid gaiety of Haydn made an apt opening for a night of 
chill snow and bitter blasts. The quartet threw them- 
selves into it with gusto, and gave the menuetto and vivace 
in particular with a spirit and glow that sent the blood 
sparkling through the veins. Mr. Kneisel distinguished 
himself in the vivace. But then they all distinguished 
themselves; and in so perfect an ensemble it is almost 
mistaken to make exceptions. The andante cantabile of 
the Mozart number was a marvel of purity and sentiment. 
The program worked through a crescendo of epochs and 
the spirit of the quartet expanded in accordance until 
Beethoven received his usual scholarly and sonorous treat- 
ment at theirhands. It was a fine concert—the acme of 
enjoyment for chamber music lovers. The next and final 
concert will take place at this same hall on Friday evening, 
March 15. 

The first recital in New York by Mrs. Emil Paur, pianist, 
was given on Saturday afternoon in Mendelssohn Glee 
Club Hall. As the program belongs toa début to which 
some expectation accrued it is here subjoined in full : 
Variations, C minof......cccccccsccccccsccccccccccccsccesecoes Beethoven 


Clavierstiick, E flat major. to... esseeeeeeeereesees Schubert 
5 ee ae ) 





“Song Without Words,”G major..! Mendelssohn 
SR BOE ose vececsescoeséavns ) 

“ Evenings ”...+0+.++00 b veveveboscoscnecevebesdscovodseevets Schumann 
“‘ Bird as Prophet ”’.... ) 

EDUSTMRORNS. cc ccoccvcccccvenecccccccsonecocveccesoeseensssodcsesen Brahms 
Nocturne, F sharp major... cececeseceesecesenceees Chopin 
Valse, E minor.........000 ' 

RO, F MAGEE. cesisnvccccicosonsicvcetusatsssceuéeccbens Rubinstein 
MORAG oc vcccccccdcncceste0secceeress9erceseseense sevoseescoretoeses Bizet 
PDs ccncutasapesustneeseereteieussssueenssateerbessunren Paganini-Liszt 
ISOS UNONES, 6c vccconcvvedesecscsccesessétesiccveccepesvecivebienes E. Paur 
ee eT rer ys ...-Rob. Franz-Liszt 
% Piedermaus ” (GACAGRIASS). .cccccccce ecocccccveseccscces Ed. Schuett 





Mrs. Paur opened with her battle horse, which served to 
promptly disclose her strength and her weakness in a way 
which her subsequent performance in no degree altered. 
She plays with constraint, precision and a reliable, well- 
developed technic. When this has been said, about all has 
been said. She evinces no shade of temperament, her 
tone quality is dry and colorless and her manner amateur- 
ishly devoid of authority. When she gains an effect in light 
or shade the hue is manifestly machine made. Her cres- 
cendos and diminuendos and rubatos and the rest of the 
coloring and rhythmic apparatus are the reflection of the 
printed page. Itis all eminently correct and placid and 
gray. She has the mechanism of the piano at her finger 
ends, and this is the one specific virtue of her playing—her 
technic never fails her. It is clear, and even polished, 
while yet stiffly made. Beyond this there is the negative 
merit with Mrs, Paur, that she never offends good taste, 
has no exaggerations and does not seek to vary the monot- 
ony of her performance by any violent tonal contrasts. It 
is indeed a level of correct excellence without even one 
eloquent fault. By contrast a fault would be eloquent, and 
there would be the hope that it might be succeeded by a 
virtuous outburst of fancy or warmth or grace. 

No doubt Mrs. Paur has a large répertoire. She sug- 
gests large and fluent memory and plays with a certain 
angular repose. She had a good sized audience which re- 
ceived her kindly, but could not manage to work itself up 
to warmth or by any possibility to even a recall. It can- 





not be forgotten that we have a great number of intelli- 
gent, well schooled pianists in New York who would find 
it hard to gather an audience if they tried, and are content 
to keep their talents obscured. Magnetism in our day is 
not only a desirability ina pianist, but a requisite, and with 
magnetism Mrs. Paur would not seem to yearn to have 
much todo. The Chopin valse and the Schubert scherzi 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spinning Song” were among her best 
efforts. 

The second concert of the Liederkranz for this season 
was given on Sunday evening lastin the Society’s hall, 111- 
119 East Fifty-eighth street. The orchestra and chorus 
were assisted by Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, pianist ; Miss 
Anna Keller, soprano; Mr. Carl Naeser, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
rich Meyn and Mr. Edward Richter, bass. 

The orchestra played Dvordk’s ‘‘ In der Natur” overture 
and two excerpts from the ‘‘ Feramors” ballet music of 
Rubinstein. All the perennial freshness of the overture 
was brought out with color and vivacity. The ballet music 
went with a leaden foot once or twice, but altogether the 
orchestral work was excellent under Mr. Heinrich Zollner’s 
emphatic direction. 

Mendelssohn’s cantata ‘‘The First Walpurgis Night” 
was the larger choral work. It was given very well, 
although an improvement in the soprano section of the 
chorus and in the solo bass might have been desirable. 
The tone quality of the sopranos is poor as compared with 
the rest of the chorus. For that matter the entire female 
part of the chorus is not on a par with the male, and the 
Minnerchor gives far better examples of singing than 
the mixed body. The Mannerchor sang with orchestra 
Rheinberger’s ‘‘Das Thal des Espingo,” and in ‘‘a 
capella” form a chorus of Felix Jaeger, ‘‘Der Auswanderer” 
and Weinzierl’s ‘‘ Heute ist Heut.” The name Weinzierl 
seems to enthuse an audience since the début of his waltz 
song and this chorus had to be repeated. Some dramatic 
singing and fine color effects were noticeable in the 
Rheinberger chorus and the volume in the outburst ‘*O 
Heimathwonne” was tremendously effective. 

Adele Aus der Ohe played the Liszt E flat concerto very 
brilliantly in her usual crisp, firm style and satisfactory 
clearness. Encored, she gavethe ‘‘Spinnerlied” from the 
‘Flying Dutchman,” Wagner-Liszt. It was rumored 
throughout the evening that Tamagno, by invitation of Mr. 
Steinway, was to pay the concert a visit and would proba- 
bly sing ‘‘En Ami.” The rumor brought out a larger 
number than usual, but the big tenor did not turn up. The 
concert however, concluded at ten, which would be about 
the tenor’s hour to turn in ordinarily. Mayhap he came 
when it was over. 

There is a cheeriness about these club concerts like the 
Liederkranz that is refreshing. The assemblage is always 
gay. There are never any empty seats. It is a huge, 
happy, prosperous looking gathering with abundant enthu- 
siasm in its heart for anyone whodeserves it. An inspiring 
audience to sing or play to! 

The extraordinary energy and superfluity of gesture with 
which Mr. Zdéllner conducted, especially hischorus, which 
he evidently desired to embrace ‘‘en masse” with his 
baton, might almost excite alarm. But perhaps a change 
of tactics might dampen ardor, and things are very well as 
they are. 

The few persons who had the good fortune to be 
present at the ‘‘répetition générale” of ‘ Falstaff” on 
Sunday afternoon of last week at the Metropolitan saw— 
barring a few false exits which had to be corrected—the 
best all-round performance of ‘‘ Falstaff.” To be sure the 
singers did not sing at full voice on all occasions, but they 
showed more certainty in their music. All the concerted 
numbers went better and the fugue inthe last act was 
a hundredfold better sung. 

Of course we are not speaking of Maurel, to whose rigid 
exactitude the long postponement of the piece is due and 
whose semi-satisfaction at the present state of evolution in 
the cast is pretty generally known. 

Maurel insisted on a full dress rehearsal. The baritone 
himself had got into his ‘‘Falstaff” wicker paunch at noon, 
which was the hour set, although the curtain did not go up 
till half past. M. Michel Mortier, his representative, was 
flying betwixt orchestra and behind the stage in a state 
of excitement bordering on anguish, The exposition of 
his art deity in this new rdle was an affair of importance, 
such as Mortier felt the people could hardly enough ap- 
preciate. Mlle. Giuri, the premiére danseuse, although 
she had nothing to do in the piece, kept pirouetting behind 
the scenes in her short gauze skirts as though making 
ready tocome on. If anyone wants to witness the perfec- 
tion of self-absorption they should watch Mlle. Giuri. 
‘* Falstaff” was nowhere compared to her delight in her 
own big toe. 

‘ But it’s getting late, very late,” said Mme. Mantelli, 
who had just come in to make one of the audience, ‘‘ and 
they're not all here.” 

‘* Si,” said Giuri, with an undisturbed air of absorption 
in the point of her big toe, on which she was balancing her- 
self and then bending herself backward so that her head 
touched the floor. There was danger for the uninitiated 
outsider in coming near Giuri, who kept letting her heels 
fly, her toe painfully on a level with people’s eyebrows, of 
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whose presence she took not the smallest notice. She did 
not keep still or mind the passers-by one second. 

Zelie de Lussan was the last to arrive, looking far pret- 
tier in her street garb than in her costume of Monday 
night. She was the only one who had not her stage cos- 
tume ready. She skipped about in a little black gown 
with a belt and buckle, and looked dainty and svelte and 
pretty. Seen on the boards in her own domestic garb one 
could not help thinking how inseparable is her little trip 
and swing, which has its own decided grace, to the stage of 
opéra bouffe. 

Eames, on the other hand, cut out for the very princesses 
and duchesses of grand opera, seems even more so with 
restrictions removed, as at a rehearsal, where incidental 
questions were in order and the stage manager's ‘‘ out 
here” or ‘‘ left, please” had to be attended to with stage 
illusion thrown off. She moves, looks and acts une grande 
dame, who has no cousinship with lilt or skip or soubrette 
fascination. Eames’ mother sat in the orchestra, and 
when she was not singing the prima donna came to the 
side doors enveloped in a pale-blue scarf, looking a vision 
of loveliness, and threw kisses at her admiring relative. 

The piece went with hardly a hitch. Once Eames made 
afalse entry inasolo. In Campanari’s big scene in Act 
II., after ‘‘ Falstaff” leaves him, the orchestra made a 
break, but the singer of old musical experience sustained 
his action, so that had it happened at the public perform- 
ance it would not have been noticed, so long as the orches- 
tra stepped back and righted itself. Seeing Campanar 
getting round among his friends in the orchestra before 
the curtain went up, looking picturesque and confident 
with his becoming costume and native grand opera man- 
ner, was a goodly enough sight, when one remembers the 
baritone’s noble voice and musicianship and his rapid 
transition from the small concert stage to his present suit- 
able environment. By the way, this grand opera manner 
is with some few a birthright. Campanari has it—a cer- 
tain dignity even in trivialties intended solely for the 
grand opera stage. There are a number on it who haven't 
it, but it’s a prominent distinguishing gift not to be met 
with anywhere else. 

Tamagno was there clapping heartily every good point. 
The big, frank, honest faced masculine tenor looked far 
more like a comfortable, well disposed merchant than the 
owner of the greatest tenor voice in the world. He came 
over and sat beside Mantelli and together they joined ina 
few ‘‘ bravas” for Campanari, who had his big scene at that 
juncture. 

‘* Mais c’est une belle voix; brava, brava; bien chanté!" 
said Tamagno when Campanari gave forth his final big 
musical tone above the brass and in front of the footlights. 
Tamagno looked atrifle happy. They had brought down 
the house for him on Saturday night in ‘‘ Trovatore’— 
a series of spontaneous outbreaks. 

Mantelli looked the prettiest of women in a large black 
hat of a pretty drooping shape with feathers and a long fur- 
lined mantle. She knew the ‘ Falstaff” score by heart and 
kept humming the phrases to herself. Looking at Man- 
telli’s tall, slight figure and pretty facial outline, her adap- 
tability to a hundred réles—voice duly remembered—was 
evident. As listeners to music she and Tamagno certainly 
evince more sympathy, more attraction for rhythm, more 
attention to and enjoyment of melody than others. Plancgon 
was there enjoying the cut of his own vest and looking 
otherwise like a wooden image. Libia Drog, looking very 
handsome with her small piquant head set on a delicate 
erect throat, set again on a generously ample figure, 
showed a languid, monotonous enjoyment. 

Ancona looked as though he thought matters were get- 
ting along fairly well without him after all. 
reappearance on the stage was each time greeted by a 
general titter. Tamagno tried to repress his, thinking it 
not right that one tenor should laugh at another. Russi- 
tano looked as though he had just quitted his berth ina 
condition of violent mal de mer, and in one act as having 
picked up the stewardess’s cloak to envelop his shrinking 
form. His make-up, or lack of it, was idiotically hideous, 
and Tamagno had a little amusing time with himself hold- 
ing his cheek in his large strong hand and gazing studi- 
ously at his pathetic art brother. The rest laughed out. 

Elsa Kutscherra was there, also Miss Beverley Sid- 
greaves, the young actress with the clever, interesting 
face, who, we understand, is going to bring out a book or 
a large pamphlet on contemporary operatic singers. 

Reginald de Koven was more in evidence than any other 
of the critics. He stood effectively in the aisle in the 
entr’actes and talked to everybody. Between times he 
had a score, or a pad, or both. He was not troubling much 
about the action suiting the word, as he let the stage pretty 
well go and glued his vision to what was on his knee. 

There 150 elect scattered through the 
orchestra. The affair had little the effect of the average 
rehearsal, things being full dress and the work and 
scenery being up tothe pitch of a premiére. Mancinelli 
did some round talking when he pleased to the orchestra— 
always to excite, not to subdue them. Mr. Parry unhesita- 
tingly promenaded the stage in his tall silk hat and hardly 
hesitated at dividing an ensemble. Otherwise the rehear- 
sal was pretty much as was the premiére, only that, as be- 


Russitano’s 


were about 





fore said, the big fugue was better sung ; there was more 
confidence in the voice entrances, when we except Maurel, 
Scalchi and Campanari. 

Probably ‘‘Samson et Dalila” will present more of 
novelty for the uninitiated, whereof in any event we shall 
have something to say next week. 

On Monday of this week the second of the February 
‘* musical mornings,” by Albert Morris Bagby, took place 
at the Hotel Waldorf. ‘The largest audience of the season 
was present, drawn by the invincible attraction of Victor 
Maurel. 

The great baritone’s songs alternated with piano solos 
by Adele Aus der Ohe, but excellent as was the piano per- 
formance it must be confessed that Maurel’s interest 
dwarfed the other efforts. He was decidedly in the best 
voice in which he has been heard this season—-fresh, vigor- 
ous and melodious. The wonderful power which he pos- 
sesses of coloring his tones, and all the expressive nuance 
which subtilizes his art to the perfection of lyric eloquence, 
were in clearest evidence, accompanied only by a piano. It 
was made plain that over and over beneath the obscuring 
power of an orchestra some of Maurel’s most exquisite 
touches must have gone for naught with an audience at the 


, 


opera. 
Maurel sang Gounod’s ‘'Priére,” ‘' Dis-moi que tu 
m'aimes,” by Hess, the ‘‘Evening Star” song from 


‘*Tannhduser”—in which the opening recitative was a 
marvel of pure diction—Tosti’s ‘‘ Ninon,” Isidor de Lara’s 
‘Rondel de l’Adieu” and Paladilhe’s setting of ‘‘La 
Mandolinata.” The pure chanson, the dramatic air and’ 
the ‘‘ Mandolinata” song with its laugh of comedy were 
all given with the same genius of versatility. As for 
Tosti’s ‘‘ Ninon,” if Victor Maurel does not sing it for us, 
we shall never again hear it sung as we did at Bagby’s 
musicale. Somehow, after hearing Maurel in this way, 
one could not refrain from wishing that he might act only 
on the stage and save his voice with all its subtle changes 
for the concert room. As a singer of songs hisimpassioned 
sympathy and power of charm are unrivalled. 

Adele Aus der Ohe played the Bach-Tausig ‘‘ Toccata 
and Fugue,” Liszt’s ‘‘ Tarantella di Bravoura” and some 
minor pieces and encores. Her wrists of steel and invari- 
ably sure fingers were in their best condition and she was 
euthusiastically applauded. 

But it was Maurel’s morning. Orton Bradley accom- 
panied him deliciously with the finest sympathy for the 
singer's light and shade. 








The Fourth Philharmonic Concert. 


HE fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society 

took place last Saturday evening in Carnegie Hall. 

The regular public rehearsal was given Friday afternoon. 
The program was: 


SG, Be ee GU Tes cccncccsccscccscecedcase cneceoneess Brahms 
Allegro non troppo. 
Andante moderato, 
Allegro giocoso. 
Allegro energico e passionato. 
ps re a Handel 
Mme Lillian Nordica 
es LO oar nk ccnids ie necdanecenkscsanediteuedes Wagner 


See COORG, SIO Tere on on ic aicccccdacaccancnese Wagner 
Mme Lillian Nordica. 
Symphonie poems, “* Lee Preiuaes ™.......cicccaccccccsccccseccccess Liszt 

Mr. Anton Seidl, the conductor of the society, has fairly 
earned the title of the ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” of New 
York musical life. He conducted the program last Satur- 
day night like an angel of light. Neverhas he been heard 
here so masterful and passionate. The Liszt number was 
wonderfully read, a glowing mass of fused and iridescent 
color; the prelude was poetically delivered, and Brahms’ 
least familiar and most crabbed and cryptic works was 
reverently interpreted and, mirabile dictu ! in the hands of 
Seidl, the worshipper of Wagner, it sounded more vital than 
any Brahms’ fanatic ever dared to hope. Mr. Seidl is a gen- 
tleman of huge fantastic moods, He is evidently playing this 
season the rdéle of the spoiled conductor, who is sulky and 
feels aggrieved because he cannot completely dominate the 
town. This probably accounts for the fact that he blows 
so often hot and cold with the same breath. 

A stickler might have yearned for more finesse, more 
subtlety in the general work of the evening, but what 
boots such hypercriticism ? THe Musicat Courter reports, 
records and comments, and is abundant in its praise when 
superlatively good work is done, and Mr. Seidl’s work on 
Saturday night cannot be too warmly praised. He was 
Robert Louis Stevenson's * Dr. Jekyll” for the nonce, and 
promptly appeared as ‘‘Mr. Hyde” Sunday night at the 
concert in the Metropolitan Opera House. It is all very 
mystifying. ; 

The Brahms symphony, his fourth, has not been heard 
here for some years. It is full of passionate intellectuality, 
and in workmanship is beautiful. Of obscurity there is 
none, despite the labored assertions of Brahms’ opponents. 
The second movement, with its Runic croon, the human, 
burly humors, Beethovian in quality, of the allegro giocoso, 
and the sweeping seriousness of the first movement, reveal 
the magnificent mental health and versatility of this com- 
poser. Brahms but follows Beethoven's example by sub- 
stituting for the conventional finale of the rondo forma set 





of variations—and a master variationist he is. The key- 
note of the entire symphony is homogeneous. It is the 
outpouring of a rich, passionate soul—a strong, contained 
soul that loves music for its own sake. Will we get from 
this master a fifth symphonic work ? 

Mme. Nordica was delayed by the storm, so that she did 
not appear until the end of the public rehearsal on Friday 
afternoon. Saturday night she sang with brilliancy the 
Hindel trumpet aria, which ever recalls memories of old 
Norton. She sang besides the ** Lohengrin” number the 
familiar air, ‘* Plus grand dans son obscurité,” from Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘ Reine de Saba.” The trumpet obligato was not all 
that it should have been on Saturday night. 

The next concert of the society takes place March 9. 
Tschaikowsky’s suite in G and the ‘Royal Hunt and 
Storm,” from Berlioz's Troyens” will be given. 
Ysaye is announced to play the Beethoven concerto. Query: 
Why not César Thomson? M. Ysaye has already played 
at one Philharmonic concert this season. 


D’Arona’s Book in Demand. 
We weak ve which we printed a few weeks ago from 


** Les 





Mme. Florenza d’Arona’s book, which she uses for 
her ‘‘Special Teachers’ Course,” 
quite a stir in the musical world. 
letters have been received requesting copies, although it 
was stated at the time the book was not for publication. 

Replying again to the question why she will not consent 
to have it published Mme. d’Arona said, ‘* because it is to 
benefit my pupils only and would not pay me to do so.” 

‘‘Not if you could procure prices such as have been 
offered for a copy?” 

‘‘ Well,” replied Mme. d’Arona, ‘‘it would not coincide 
with my ideas of right to give the public what belongs ex- 
clusively to my pupils, and, judging from the enthusiasm 
my work has awakened and the many applicants for les- 
sons in the teachers’ course from all parts of the United 
States, I am sure even if it sold at $200 a copy it would not 
pay me to publish it.” 

‘*Do you teach from the book ?” 

“I wrote it for that purpose and to meet every diffi- 
culty possible in the human voice, which is thoroughly 
analyzed and conquered. Pupils are taught how to handle 
individual peculiarities and faults, and whole voices are 
developed from the first lesson up, guaranteeing a thorough 
comprehension of the work with practical illustrations.” 

‘* Do the pupils receive a copy of this book ?” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed, and a valuable one, too,with notes of intri- 
cate points verbally explained. They not only get a dic- 
tated copy of the book, but commit it to memory, and are 
examined upon it.” 

‘In what does the teachers’ course differ from the gene- 
ral course of vocal lessons?” 

‘‘ A pupil taking vocal lessons is occupied with the pro- 
duction and development of his own individual voice, irre- 
spective of other voices, which may need a contrary course 
of treatment to arrive at the same results, because of re- 
versed faults and different ideas of right and wrong. My 
‘teachers’ course’ has well tried and infallible lines to 
travel upon, according to the voice, male or female, which, 
even if time would permit, is not necessary to dwell upon 
The vocal lesson is for 


seem to have created 
Not less than thirty-six 


in detail during the vocal lesson. 
the benefit of the pupil's individual voice, not the voices of 
other people. 

‘* But the vocal pupil understands the theory and practice 
so far as his own voice is concerned ?” 

‘*Most assuredly and in fact, the whole work upon the 
voice, with the exception of its application and treatment 
of difficulties in other voices, which he has never encoun- 
tered in his own, and need not waste time over or be 
bothered with, unless studying to become a teacher.’ 

‘* Then you advocate teachers understanding all sorts of 
voices before attempting to teach ?” 

‘*T cannot urge this necessity too seriously,” said Mme. 
d’Arona. ‘‘ Without such knowledge experiments must 
be made with voices that are often disastrous; and must in 


time reflect upon the teacher, but grounded theoretically 
and practically in a work covering every detail must needs 
inspire confidence in one’s self, consequently the confidence 
of pupils and eventually that of the public.” 

‘* How long does it take to pass through the ‘teachers’ 
course?’” 

‘*One year at the rate of two lessons each week, or one 
hundred lessons taken as often as competency will permit.” 


Richard Genee Sick.—The genial musical com- 
poser Richard Genée is lying very sick at Meran. As he 
has reached his seventy-second year there are doubts of 
his recovery. 

Patti in Vienna.—The Patti concert at 
was a pecuniary success. The ‘‘ Vienna Extra Blatt” says: 
‘Little Hubermann (violin, who participated) is rising tothe 
topmost pinnacle of fame, from which Patti is receding. 
For one score and ten years she has ruled the song world, 
and has shed an unparalleled lustre on art ; now there is 
left but the glimmer of her immortal fame and of her in- 
The ‘' Fremdenblatt ” says: ‘‘We 


Vienna 


comparable diamonds. 


came to say farewell to a disappearing star and had the un- 
expected pleasure to greet a rising one (Hubermann).” 
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ONDAY’S memorable performance of “ Falstaff” 
was followed, Tuesday, by a supplementary repre- 
as the attraction. The 


M 


sentation, with ‘‘Gli Ugonotti” 
proceedings enlisted the services of the large array of 
artists that appeared in the opera earlier in the season, and 


MM. J. and E. de Reszké, Plangon and Maurel, and 
Mmes. Melba, Scalchi and Nordica, again came before the 

curtain and offered renewed evidence of the good fortune 
that resident music-lovers are enjoying in the presence of 
so many singers ‘' di primo cartello.” Yet it cannot be said 
that the exposition of ‘* Gli Ugonotti” was, on the occasion 
under notice, an uncommonly brilliant one. From a tech- 
nical standpoint, much of the work done was of a remark- 
able sort, but the performance, generally, was wanting in 
spirit, and the audience—a very large one, only a few of 
the boxes being untenanted—seemed disinclined to any 
exhibition of geniality that might have been fruitful of 
better results. 

Wednesday ‘I Pagliacci” and ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” 
constituted the attraction, with Mlle. Heller and Miss 
Lucille Hill in the soprano réles, and Signori Tamagno 
and Russitano in charge of the tenor parts. In ‘I Pa- 
gliacci,” with which the evening's proceedings commenced, 
Signor Russitano furnished a very intelligent and forceful 
portrayal of ‘‘Canio,” though the impression produced 
would have been heightened by greater sobriety of gesture ; 
and Signor Ancona was an excellent ‘‘ Tonio.” 

As ‘‘ Nedda,” Miss Hill sang the music correctly, but 
with little charm or authority, and her acting was of the 
stiffest and most conventional sort. The situation was re- 
versed, in respect of the soprano, in ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” for Mlle. Heller's picture of ‘‘ Santuzza ” was con- 
siderably more striking as a histrionic effort than valuable 
as a vocal achievement, the Polish prima donna’s work 
often denoting alack of rhythm and an inaccurate ear. 
Signor Tamagno's ‘‘ Turiddu” was, as heretofore, a broad 
and vigorous delineation, that stood out vividly as the only 
one that fully disclosed the possibilities of the lyric drama. 

Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Samson et Dalila,” that had its earliest 
representation as an opera at the Metropolitan Friday 
evening, although new in its actual form, has been familiar 
to music lovers here and abroad for many years. It was 
completed in 1874 and first performed, thanks to Liszt's in- 
fluence, at Weimar under the conductorship of Eduard 
Lassen in 1877, and later on parts of the score were inter- 
preted in the concert room in Germany, Belgium and 
France. In America ‘‘ Samson et Dalila” was first given 
in its entirety in oratorio form at Music Hall last winter. 
Its initial ‘exposition, with scenery and dresses, in Paris, 
took place at the Grand Opéra twelve months ago, and ‘it 
has since been incorporated into the current répertoire of 


” 


the house 
The story of the opera, as rehearsed in the libretto of 
Ferdinand Lemaire, a cousin of the composer, may be 


briefly recounted as follows: The curtain rising on Act I. 
discloses a public square in the city of Gaza, in Palestine, 
with a throng of Hebrews, among whom ‘‘ Samson” is be- 


held, in attitudes of dejection and prayer. The throng in- 
vokes the aid of heaven for release from its oppressors, and 
‘‘Samson" joins in its supplications, and revives the suf- 


ferers’ hopes with words of faith. ‘* Abimelech,” satrap of 
Gaza, enters, and reproves the Hebrews, defying Jehovah 
and exalting Dagon. ‘‘Samson” answers him, and calls 
upon the Hebrews to arise and break their bonds. 

In the turmoil that follows, ‘‘ Samson” strikes down 
‘ Abimelech” and rushes forth with the Hebrews. The 
‘High Priest" appears, and immediately afterward comes 
a messenger with tidings that the Hebrews are in open re- 
volt against the Philistines. After the latter have departed, 
bearing with them the body of ‘‘ Abimelech,” the victori- 
ous Hebrews, headed by ‘‘Samson,” return, and their 
song of praise prefaces the entrance of ‘‘ Dalila’ and a 
bevy of Philistine women, The courtesan’s beauty makes 
a willing captive of ‘‘Samson,” and when the curtain 
falls, her victory is patent. 

In Act II. the stage represents ‘‘ Dalila’s” dwelling in 
the valley of Gaza. ‘‘ Dalila” awaits the coming of 
‘‘ Samson,” which, however, is preceded by the arrival of 
the ‘“‘ High Priest,” who urges the woman to wrest from 
‘‘ Samson" the secret of his strength. ‘‘ Dalila” explains 
that she has endeavored again and again to win from 
‘‘ Samson” a confession of the source of his might, but 
adds that she will strive once more to fathom the mystery 





through the eloquence of her tears. A long scene between 
‘‘Samson” and ‘ Dalila” follows. The Hebrew wishes 
to free himself from the wiles of the courtesan, but ‘‘ Dali- 
la’s"” sorrow saps his determination, and after a pro- 
tracted struggle he enters the charmer’s abode, which the 
Philistine soldiers immediately invade, the outcome of 
the plot being left to the spectators’ inference. 

The first scene of Act III. reveals the prison of Gaza and 
‘*Samson,” blind and in chains, grinding at amill. After 
a chorus of captive Hebrews, who reproach their more 
wretched fellow with their woes, the ground is shifted to 
the Temple of Dagon. A dance follows, and then ‘ Dali- 
la” appears and approaching ‘‘Samson” taunts him with 
memories of the past. The rites of Dagon are celebrated, 
and the ‘‘ High Priest” bids a lad place ‘*Samson”  be- 
tween two pillars, that the people may behold him. The 
pagan festivities are at their height, when ‘‘ Samson” 
cries out to heaven and witha mighty effort grasps the 
pillars of the temple. They sway to and fro and fall, and 
the drama ends witha scene of destruction and terror. 

The score that M. Saint-Saéns has wedded to the book of 


which the foregoing summary conveys all necessary 
knowledge is, except in respect of the long duet that con- 
stitutes, practically, the second act of the work, emphatically 
untheatric. Though melodious in the accepted sense of 
the word, not without variety of accent and admirable in 
point of instrumentation, it has none of the distinct and 
direct expression that is indispensable in what is univer- 
sally regarded as operatic music. Aside from the numbers 
in the second act the writing is in the formal style of 
oratorio, suggesting, even where the situation denotes the 
reverse, narration rather than representation, and weary- 
ing the unaccustomed ear through the lengthy discourses 
that are endurable under the right conditions in the con- 
cert hall, but become unbearable in the playhouse. 

There are, nevertheless, some fine tuneful outbursts of 
passion in ‘‘Samson’s” appeals to his brethren in Act I., 
and these are the more vivid standing out, as they do, 
on the rich but sombre background of the choral lamen- 
tations of the Hebrews; ‘‘ Samson’s” final call to arms, 
though, is somewhat commonplace, if effective. The 
measures allotted to ‘‘ Abimelech” and to the ‘' High 
Priest” take one back again to the concert hall, but the ex- 
quisite bits of accompaniments adorning the scene with the 
Philistine women, while they lack the theatric quality of 
assertiveness, so to put it, fall none the less sweetly on the 
ear. The ensemble that follows ‘ Dalila’s” entrance is 
more complex than eloquent; ‘ Dalila’s” song—‘ Prin- 
temps qui commence,” in the original French text, the 
Italian version used at the Metropolitan not being at hand 
—is graceful, and the instrumental music throughout the 
scene is marvelously dainty as to material and treatment. 

Act II. of ‘‘Samson et Dalila,” whether viewed as ora- 
torio or opera, is the greatest act of the work, and also its 
most familiar part. Its illustrative music accords toperfec- 
tion with one’s ideal of the scene, and the themes of the 
vocal measures are sensuously beautiful, instinct with 
passion, and rendered tenfold more impressive by in. 
strumental coloring, than which nothing more appropri- 
ate, lovely or eloquent can be imagined. ‘‘ Dalila’s” first 
air, ‘‘ Amour! viens aider ma faiblesse !" is an admirable 
piece of dramatic writing, and the interview between 
‘* Dalila” and the ‘‘High Priest,” which recalls, especially 
in the a due at the close, the duet at the outset of Act II. 
of ‘* Lohengrin,” is also very forceful, though dwarfed 
by the succeeding duo, which is really the lyric culmina- 
tion of the score. 

In this number, in which ‘‘ Samson” vainly tries to cast 
off the spell in which ‘‘ Dalila” has enmeshed him, the en- 
chantress appealing in turn to the Hebrew’s love, his pity 
and his pride, the music is dramatically in continuous con- 
sonance with the situation, and as to motives and orches- 
tration it entitles the number to rank with the most repre- 
sentative operatic duets of the modern repertory. The 
brief scene carried on in dumb show by the Philistine 
soldiery after ‘‘Samson” has entered ‘‘ Dalila's” abode, 
though accompanied by sufficiently characteristic strains, 
comes as an anti-climax after so beautiful a tone picture as 
the duo sets forth. 

In Act IIL. the plaints of ‘‘Samson” interrupted by the 
lamentations of the too remote chorus of Hebrews are on 
the stage quite ineffective. Then the scene changes from 
the gloom of the captive's cell to the splendor of Dagon’'s 
Temple, and the light and suave ballet airs greet the ear 
quite as gratefully as does the spectacle the eye. The 
ballet measures are the only music in this act that commands 
attention, and even this loses some of its vividness by the 
dancers’ appeal to the vision. 

The final tableau is not particularly strong. Without 
dwelling further upon the work, let us repeat that, con- 
ceived and written for the concert hall, ‘‘Samson et 
Dalila,” except through part of Act II. only, has no title to 
a permanent place in the operatic répertoire of the period. 

If M. Saint-Saéns’ score has won critical recognition and 
a measure of popular success at the Paris Grand Opéra we 
should ascribe its welcome, aside from the positive musical 
worth of the score, to four causes: The composer's nation- 
ality ; the comparatively limited repertory of the house, as 
far as acceptable novelties go; the eloquence of the inter- 





pretation, and the magnificence of the ‘‘ mise-en-scéne.” 
The first two causes are, naturally, inoperative on this side 
of the Atlantic ; those last cited were not exactly potent 
factors in the production of the opera at the Metropolitan 
Friday evening. 

Signor Tamagno was, in truth, an imposing ‘‘Samson,” 
vocally and physically, and he sang the music of the réle 
not merely with the breadth of declamation and the volume 
of vibrant tone of which he is, as a rule, altogether too 
prodigal, but with almost unprecedented moderation, with 
considerable feeling, and, when occasion prompted, with a 
fervor and might that it would be difficult to parallel. The 
conspicuously weak point of the production was Signora 
Mantelli's ‘‘ Dalila.” We have again and again paid will- 
ing homage to Signora Mantelli’s fine voice, to her commend- 
able method and to her conscientious endeavor as an 
actress; in not a few rdles during the progress of the cur- 
rent season—notably in ‘‘Amneris” and ‘‘Ortruda"—she has 
shared the hcenors of the performances with artists of greater 
renown. 

‘*Dalila,” however, requires attributes that have not fal- 
len to Signora Mantelli’s lot. The ‘‘Delilah” of Biblical his- 
tory must have been beautiful and winsome ; the ‘* Dalila” 
that Saint-Saéns pictured to himself must have had a 
voice capable of infinite modulation, more than an ordinary 
measure of what is termed temperament, and infinite 
resource as an actress. There are few women now before 
the public that can boast of partial possession even of 
these gifts; among the few may be mentioned Mme. 
Rose Caron, of the Paris Opera House, and Mme. Calvé. 

Signora Mantelli is not of the chosen. She was not un- 
prepossessing as ‘‘ Dalila,” and she sang the music, save 
for one slip, correctly and intelligently, but the first dra- 
matic air in Act II. was shorn of its impressiveness 
through want of breadth and accent, and the passion, 
pathos and fury of the soprano’s measures 1n the duet were 
only hinted at. In the smoothly written passages of the 
score, and especially in the first half of the *‘ cantilena,” 
long familiar as a solo—Mon cceur s’ouvre,” which is in 
reality part and parcel of the duo—Signora Mantelli was 
most successful. Considered as a whole, however, her 
performance was unattractive and unauthoritative; we 
fear nothing more severe can be said of a tentative 
** Dalila.” 

The two remaining important réles in ‘‘Samson et 
Dalila” were allotted to MM. Plangon and Campanari. 
M. Plangon, in fact, had two rdéles, that of ‘‘Abimelech,” 
who is killed in the very first scene, and that of an aged 
Hebrew, to whose exhortations and warnings against 
‘* Dalila” hapless ‘‘Samson” turns a deaf ear. Both per- 
formers were quite equal to their rather thankless tasks. 
The chorus was not conspicuously efficient. The opera was 
placed upon the stage at some outlay, but bad lighting 
lessened the effect of the scenes in Acts I. and II. 

The brilliant temple scene in Act III., however, cameout 
exceedingly well, and the ballet, in appropriate and scintil- 
lating attire, was a grateful incident of the proceedings. 
The realism of the final scene was spoiled’ by the untimely 
ascension of the roof of the temple, that rose above the 
capitals of the pillars quite thirty seconds before the latter 
tottered to their fall. Signor Mancinelli conducted. 

At the Saturday matinée, which was crowded to the 
doors, ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette’ was sung, with Mmes. Melba 
and De Vigne, and MM. J. and E. de Reszké, Plangon and 
Campanari. Of this model representation of Gounod's 
romantic opera it is unnecessary, at this late day, to speak. 
All the performers were in good vocal condition, and the 
outcome of their united efforts was the finest representa- 
tion of ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette” the actual music-lover can 
hope toenjoy. Signor Mancinelli conducted. 

Saturday evening ‘‘ Manon” was given, with Miss Sybil 
Sanderson, MM. Mauguiére and Plangon, and Signori Ben- 
saude and Carbone. Miss Sanderson was not at her best 
vocally, nor was M. Mauguiére’s organ as trustworthy as it 
usually is, and it betrayed him, as ill fortune would have 
it, in the very air that might bave won the singer most ap- 
proval—the romance in Act III. When in good form, 
withal, we fancy he will be a not unacceptable ‘‘ Des 
Grieux,” though scarcely equal to suggesting even the re- 
vealed possibilities of the part. Signor Bevignani was at 
the conductor's desk. 

If Monday evening’s performance of ‘‘ Carmen” was not 
up to the standard representations of Bizet’s opera wit- 
nessed at the Metropolitan, the judicious spectator can 
scarcely have been disappointed. Only the most partial, 
not to say sanguine, of the habitués of the house could 
have hoped that Mlle. Mira Heller, a promising but im- 
mature songstress, would either outdo the achievements of 
her predecessors or add to one’s memories a new compas- 
sion picture worthy of association with the earlier efforts ; 
nor were the spectators that held either view of the case, 
we fancy, very numerous. 

Hence, when it was discovered that Mlle. Mira Heiler’s 
‘*Carmen” was a hard and boisterous young person, dis- 
tinctly unsympathetic, not because the personage was 
offensive but because it was plain that the portrayal was 
quite shallow, and that the heroine's gaiety, tenderness, 
fervor and fury were alike artificial, and aggressively so, 
being unfelt, the audience indulgently disregarded the 
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‘‘Carmen” of the occasion and sought and found enjoy- 
ment in the splendid work of M. Jean de Reszkéas ‘** José,” 
in M. Edouard de Reszké’s sonorous if too massive ‘‘ Es- 
camillo” and in the thoroughly satisfactory efforts of these 
artists’ associates. 

Mile. Heller's ‘‘Carmen” was so bad that it tempted one 
to reconsider the favorable estimate formed, earlier in the 
season, as to the songstress’ likelihood of future eminence. 
It denoted want of rhythm and occasional uncertainty as 
to pitch ; the artist’s voice, though powerful, was seldom 
vibrant, and her conception of acting was limited to a few 
conventional gestures punctuating a continuous hoydenish- 
ness, as remote from freedom of motion and abandon | 
as it was from picturesqueness. Mlle. Heller's tempi were 
extraordinary, and the conductor had no little difficulty in | 
keeping abreast of them. More detailed comment would 
be superfluous, for, so far as this city is concerned, there is, 
we fancy, but little probability that the Polish soprano will 
ever venture forth again in ‘‘ Carmen.” 

It only remains to be said that the other réles in the opera | 
were adequately sustained by the familiar artists, M. J. de 
Reszké towering above all as the most poetic of ‘* Josés” 
in Act I[. and the most tragic in the final scene of Act IV. 
A word of commendation, too, is due Miss Lucille Hill, 
who sang ‘‘ Micaéla’s” music better than anything she has 
sung since her emergence in New York. Signor Bevignani 
conducted. 

The final performances of the current season occur to- 
night and on Friday and Saturday evenings and Saturday 
afternoon. This evening ‘‘L’Africaine,” with Mme. Nordica, 
Signore Tamagno and Ancona and M. E. de Reszké, istobe | 


the opera. Friday ‘Gli Ugonotti” will grace the boards ; 
Saturday afternoon 


| 


‘*Otello” will be the attraction; | 

- " on P | 
Saturday evening ‘‘ Faust,” with Mme. Melba and M. | 
Mauguiére, is to be represented. | 


Marguerite Hall and Francis Fischer 
Powers in Boston. | 
HE musical event of the season was the drawing | 
room concert of January 22, when Marguerite Hall | 
and Francis Fischer Powers sang at a private residence be- 
fore a large audience of representative Boston people, the | 
two large rooms being crowded to their utmost capacity— | 
probably about 300 present. 
When it became known that these artists were to be | 
heard here great interest was manifested in the event. | 
Miss Hall is a Boston girl, her mother being a well-known | 
teacher, so, of course, everyone was anxious to hear her | 
sing ; and Mr. Powers was to be heard for the first time in 
this city. Forthe past week this concert has been the 
most prominent topic of conversation in musical circles, 
whether in drawing room or studio. Those fortunate 
enough to have secured tickets were congratulated and 
envied by the stay-at-homes. All this anticipation 
was fully realized, for the concert was a pronounced ar- 
tistic as well as financial success. 


Here is the program : 


Duet— 

PAE TIE”... cccccccccccscccecccccccssccecceeths COMET DOMAS | 
Marguerite Hall and Francis Fischer Powers. 

Songs— | 
SPOTS Ok TOM Wak occ vrccrcceccssccccscsceccescsecccens Handel | 
‘*Und Wissten’s die Blumen”’............seccscecseess Moszkowski | 
PR 6 Ee te didandvadantsctuat sseuce eebeceentas Spicker | 
*Erinnerung ”’... ’ 

Mr. Powers. 

Songs— 

Ry tw Waters ob Batya oi cscvcsccasvccsccesscecses Old Welsh 
Pe SR OE in cones ct decctecsecredsisosctssccctace Gluck 


*“ Ma douce Annette”... 
** Le Soleil Monte’”’..... 
* Dance Song ”’ Arranged by M. Carmichael 


Duddivaukuveddgavctestdueatocdaecs Old French 


Duets 
“ The Ash Grove” Old English 
Pe Tike 5 We bein ccs ccnavedncctengtacescenp cin Gleeenee 
Miss Hall and Mr. Powers. 





Songs — 

oa Se P 
eee ng ge PPTL EP TOO TT COLTTTT TTT ETE OE F. Ries 
“ Am Strande 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes”’..........+.+. «+. Gerrit Smith 
PD PRUE codecs ieccecccesces deccccccsacsegacegooens Wm. Neil. 
Mr. Powers. 
Songs— 


I cine Gdauke ciaadvas ' 

“Butterflies and Buttercups’../)‘"""""""" "7" """"""" 
PR, La GM doce tr ser eb ewect cccucctdesececess Goring Thomas 
“To Sapho”’....... ' 


“© Mistress Mine’’.. ! 


Victor Harris 


SUR hdGed Las ce secu dane cake geceuee Glen 


Miss Hall. 


uet— 
Ries Ti paet 00 Bak” 0 vcccccccccdéccccssctocesceseee Goring-Thomas 


Miss Hall and Mr. Powers. 

This program, as will be seen, is a most unusual one, 
and the greater part of the songs were sung for the first 
time in Boston. Both artists were in perfect voice and 
sangcon amore. The audience was in a state of delight- 
ful enjoyment from the beginning to the end, everybody 
commenting upon the finish and perfect style of the singing. 

This is Miss Hall’s first season in New York, but she | 
is busy all the time singing at private musicales. Her 


teachers were her mother and Mr. Henschel of London. | 
Miss Hall and Mr. Powers are both members of the lead- 
ing church quartet in New York city, and it is said that 
since Miss Hall has occupied the position of contralto at 


Dr. Terry’s church her voice has broadened greatly, not 
only in the lower part, but in the upper tones. Many of 
her friends who heard her sing on Tuesday commented 
upon the marked improvement of her voice and also in 
her style of singing. 

Mr. Powers’ voice is so well known that it is almost un- 
necessary to speak of its exceptional quality and his re- 
markable use of the mezza voce. Several musicians 
remarked that they had seldom heard such high tones; that 
they were perfect, and that his B flat and high A would be 


| the envy of every tenor who heard them and would put 


most of them to the blush. The words of the songs were 
distinctly audible in every part of the rooms—a thing that 
too many singers ignore. 

While this was Mr. Powers’ first appearance here, it was 
the seventh engagement he has been offered, but until now 
he was unable to accept any of them. His time is taken 
up in New York, where in addition to singing at church 
and at musicales he gives one hundred lessons a week. 
While here he received telegrams arranging for two en- 
gagements in New York city. 

Miss Hall and Mr. Powers constantly have engagements 
tosing together. The first week in February they go to 


Chicago and St. Louis, then to Detroit, Philadelphia and 


At the latter place they are to sing in the 
The pro- 


Washington. 
White House and also at Mrs. Phebe Hearst's. 
gram at Mrs. Hearst’s will be the one sung here. 

Mrs. Hall gave a reception on Tuesday evening for Mr. 
Powers and her daughter. 

Miss Hall and Mr. Powers both say that Mrs. S. B. Field 
—who arranged for their appearance here—is a most de- 
lightful accompanist, and they only hope that she will move 
to New York in the near future. 








New Knight’.—Alfred Bruneau, the composer, and 
Ed. Mangin, the musical director of the Grand Opéra, 
Paris, have been made members of the Legion of Honor. 

Flavie Van den Hende.—The favorite 'cellist, Flavie 
Van den Hende, is much in demand this winter for recep- 
tions and musicales. She has just returned from a very suc- 
cessful trip, giving concerts in Albany and Troy. Last 
Saturday, February 9, the Woman’s Art Club in this city 
gave a reception, and Miss Van den Hende entertained the 
guests with some exquisite ‘cello solos. 


At San Francisco.—The forty-first Popular concert took 
place at Golden Gate Hall, San Francisco, on January 26, 
Mr. Algernon Aspland, vocalist. The executants were 
Miss Ina Griffin, Mrs. Carmichael-Carr, Mr. Sigmund Beel, 
first violin ; Mr. A. A. Soloman, second vielin ; Mr. Bernat 
Jaulus, viola, and Mr. Louis Heine, 'cello. The Dvordk 
string quartet, op. 96, and Rheinberger’s quartet for piano 
and strings, op. 38, were the leading numbers. For the 42d 


| concert, February 9, a Beethoven trio for strings and flute 


and a Schumann quartet for piano and strings were 
announced. These concerts have been in progress four 
years. 

Singers’ Salaries.— When Catalani first came to London, 
in 1806, she bargained for £2,000 for a season of ten months 
at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, together with 
£100 ‘* to defray the expenses of her journey to London, 
and also one benefit night free of expense.” But Catalani 
ended in receiving much more than that. The total 
amount got by her from the theatre in 1807, including bene- 


| fits, was £5,000, and her net profits that year, with con- 


certs, were £16,700. Alboni had £2,000 for one season, 
and when Sontag reappeared in London in 1849 she had 
£1,000 a month for six months. On June 21, 1883, Mme. 
Malibran wrote to her manager : 

‘* Dear Mr. Bunn: Pressed fortime as I am, having but a 
few days to remain in London, I would willingly accept 
your offer to play the ‘Sonnambula” in English for one 
night, but on the terms of £250, payable on the morning of 
the representation. Yes or no, at once, if you please.— 
M. F. Malibran.”—‘' The Cornhill Magazine.’ 

Campanari.—At least one of the singers in the company 
does not want to sing in Boston. That is Signor Campa- 
nari, who was for several years a member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in which he played the 'cello. He 
was born in Venice and learned to play the ‘cello and be- 
came a member of the orchestra at La Scala. While he 
was playing there he discovered that he had a voice, and he 
says that the only instruction he has ever had in singing 
was obtained by watching the singers and following the 
advice that they gave him. He sang successfully in his 
own country and in Spain before he came to the United 
States. He settled in Boston, where a brother of his was 


living, but he could never persuade the Boston critics that 


he could sing. They would accept him only as a ’cellist, 


| and when he first began to sing in opera in New York, he 


says, they declared that he would never rise out of cheap 
English opera. 

‘* When I came here,” Signor Campanari said toa “Sun” 
reporter the other day, ‘‘ ‘they said he may be in Abbey& 
Grau’s company, but he will never sing anything but small 
parts and make no success.’” Since he has sung with such 
success in ‘‘ Falstaff,” Signor Campanari’s objections to 
returning to a city which believes that he can only play the 
‘cello are as decided as Signor Mancinelli’s sensitiveness 
about returning to Chicago.—*‘ Sun.” 





Sousa’s Band. 
HAT much in demand and indefatigable organi- 
zation, Sousa’s Band, in spite of the arctic weather, 
started on Friday evening for a tour of two weeks in New 
England. Manager Blakely apparently makes it a princi- 
ple not to disappoint the public, whatever the predictic ns 
of Farmer Dunn. 

After the completion of this New England tour the band 
will start upon a concert tour of three months through the 
West and South the itinerary of its evening performances 
being as follows: March 8, Baltimore; 9, Frederick ; 10, 
Washington ; 11, Easton; 12, Scranton; 18, Wilkesbarre ; 
14, Reading ; 15, Philadelphia; 16, Philadelphia; 17, New 
York ; 18, Troy ; 19, Cohoes ; 20, Albany ; 21, Gloversville ; 
22, Utica; 28 and 24, Rochester; 25 and 26, Toronto ; 27 
and 28, Buffalo; 29 and 30, Cleveland ; 31, Detroit ; April 
1, Toledo; 2, Findlay; 3, Springfield; 4, Dayton; 5, Cin- 
cinnati; 6, Indianapolis ; 7, Lafayette; 8, Fort Wayne; 
9, Logansport; 10, Terre Haute; 11, Decatur; 12, 
St. Louis; 18, Evansville; 14, Louisville; 15, Nash- 
ville; 16, Chattanooga; 17 and 18,. Atlanta; 19, Au- 
gusta; 20, Macon; 22, Birmingham; 23, Montgom- 
ery; 24, 25, 26, 27 and 28, New Orleans; 29, 
Vicksburg; Memphis, 30 and May 1; Little Rock, 2, 
and 8; Shreveport, 4; Dallas, 5; Waco, 6; Galveston, 7 ; 
Houston, 8; San Antonio, 9; Austin, 10; Fort Worth, 11; 
Kansas City, 12; Omaha, 13 and 14; Peoria, 15 ; Chicago, 
ten days, and thence through Canada to Manhattan Beach, 
where the band will play until the 2d of September ; thence 
to the St. Louis Exposition until the 20th of October ; 
thence to the Texas State Exposition at Dallas until 
November 2; thence a second tour through the South, 
probably including the International Cotton States Exposi- 
tion at Atlanta, and arriving home about Christmas, the 
time from March 8 until Christmas being a continuous suc- 
cession of daily concerts. 

This is a repetition of the last year’s experience of the 
band, ten months of which were devoted to a continuous 
succession of daily concerts. What this means in musical 
demand and supply it is easy to comprehend. Fora great 
organization like this to keep the road implies a public 
willingly responsive to the great cost of the luxury. 








An Interview with Fanny Bloomfield- 
. Zeisler. 

NCE more St. Louis has had the pleasure of 
0 hearing that talented little woman, Mrs. Fanny 
Bloomfield Zeisler. She gathers new laurels each time 
that her delightful playing is heard. 

‘It is right for them to like me,” she says, confidently, 
‘* for I always come here with so much pleasure.” 

Mrs. Zeisler has been home from Europe but a short 
time, and is exhausted after her concert tour abroad, 
‘* which was successful beyond my most cherished dreams,” 
to quote from herremarks. Mrs. Zeisler chatted pleasantly 
in her quick, appreciative way regarding matters musical 
both at home and abroad. 

‘* Everyone who studies for professional work should go 
to Berlin,” she said. ‘‘Oh, 1t is the world’s centre of 
music—for rich and poor. Think of paying but 25 cents 
for a box seat at the popular concerts, 5 and 10 cents for 
generaladmission! Of course, everyone goes with families 
and friends, and they believe it as necessary to their very ex- 
istence as beer and cheese. 

‘The American musical student abroad is clever, studi- 
ous and a general favorite with everyone. But”—and 
here came a hopeless little shrug of the shoulders—‘ they 
change their methods, therefore their teachers, so often 
that they are apt to learn nothing thoroughly, while we, 
born and educated abroad, commence with one master and 
finish with him, working so hard—every day. 

‘* In order to be a great musician one should begin early 
in one’s teens—twenty is too late. The fingers are too 
stiff then, and the brain is not so open to impressions. I 
started my musical career at thirteen, continuing for five 
years under the great Leschetizky, before I made my début 
in New York, and I practice now regularly each day. 

‘* The St. Louis orchestra,” said Mrs. Zeisler, ** is doing 
some excellent work, and I find great improvament since 
my last visit here. This, I think, is largely due to the 
efforts of Prof. Ernst.” 

Mrs. Zeisler belives Leschetizky the greatest teacher of 
piano of the day—not only because he has sent her on the 
road to fame, but because he has also given others of note to 
the musical world. In our conversation we spoke of the for- 
eigners’ idea of American audiences, and Mrs. Zeisler said: 

‘* New York and Boston are the garden spots for music. 
Boston is too coldly critical to give much warmth, even 
when pleased ; but New York is such a comfortable place, 
for when you are in favor they love you very much and 
make you happy. The fact that no great pianists are com- 
ing from abroad this year is due largely to the hard times, 
which are in evidence everywhere. Berlin is still the cen- 
tre from which radiates most of the world’s music, its con- 
servatories being well filled with American pupils at all 
times. Almost every small city of Germany has its per- 
manent opera company, so it’s a constant education for the 
masses all the year through.”—St. Louis ‘* Republic. ” 
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Musical Discord in Missouri.—Discord has been stir- 
ring up the music department of the public schools of 
St. The trouble grew out of the attempts of a 
Mr. Hodgdon, a music supervisor, to supervise and criti- 
cise the work of a teacher named Mrs. Carlin, who, suppos- 


Louis 


ing herself to be an independent principality, became in- 
dignant on hearing of his actions and appealed tothe school 
board for settlement. Mr. Hodgdon repudiates her state- 
ment regarding his faultfinding, but denies that she is any- 
thing but a subordinary. The matter has gone so far that 
the music department is threatened with a revolution. 
Dayton Pupils’ Concert.—The pupils of Miss Lethie C. 
Schaeffer gave two concerts at Dayton, Ohio, on January 
81 and February 1, 


respectively. 


Musical Opinions of Miss Yaw.—The Macon‘: Tele- 


graph” of January 28 writes as follows 


Beach Yaw 


1 Miss Ellen 


"| panied by Gustav Dannreuther’s orchestra and the chapel | 


Fannie Hirsch.—Th well-known 


x 
itn 


ndsome circular offering her valua- 


teacher. She has her studio at 


street, New Yorl Fannie Hirsch 


prominent abilities, with a répertoire that 


valuable in concert and oratorio. 


ices 


former pupil 


Etta Roehl.—Etta Roehl, a soprano and 


t 


here she has sung successfully in 
in New She 


church position anda 


| 
LOTR, 


sition for oratorio work. 


Playing the Penultimate.—Mr. James Payn was in- 


lady friends inthe art of scientific 


structing some 
whist and they 


young 
told him they played family whist in 
the evenings Do your people play the penultimate?” 


ther slictin red 
the novelist inc rea of 


one of his fair pupils. 


‘Not that ‘she answered, 


very sweetly, but 
with some ¢ amazement which is deprecated in the 
marriage service Sophie plays the piano, and Julia the 
harp ; but we none of us play the penultimate.""—*: Black- 


wood's Magazine 


A Lewis Concert.—Mr. and Mrs. August Lewis gave 
their second quartet evening of this season on Sunday, 
February 10, when the following program was performed 
Quartet Aus Meinem Leben,” in F 

Messrs 
Four songs 
* Plainte ’ ° : rT 


minor Smetana 


Dannreuther, Thiele, Schill and § 

aint-Saéns 

* Le Sais-tu 

*‘Rosemonde 

En Av . B 
Miss 

Accompanist, Mr 


.. Chaminade 
Van Gerbig 

Jeanne Faure 

B. Van Gerbig. 

Andante con mot 


** La Ballade du 


trom the ¢ .. Schubert 


with 


tring Quartet in D minor.. 


sespere,’’ for contralto and recitation, 
accompaniment of vi ‘cello and piano 


I lin, Herman Bemberg 
Miss jeanne Faure and Mr 


Eugéne Glaenzer, Messrs. 
G. Dannreuther, E. Schenck and B. Van Gerbig. 
The Musical Union Again.—Alexander Bremer, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Protective Union, and John Hunt, 
secretary of the same organization, have written to Presi- 





Offeo Brown was organist. 


| the chapel 


and 


ae Lov e 


Ss: 


| destined to become a favorite in the musical world. 
Katharine Evans, of the Nationa! Conservatory, accompani- | 
Jallantyne | 


la 1ente Mme. Fursch-Madi contemplates 


is emi- | 





| beauty of tone and expression 
| 


Massenet | 





dent James J. Murphy, of Typographical Union No. 6, 
assuring him that William Bayne and Charles Edinger, 
who have been engaged to provide music for the annual 
ball of the typographical union on February 18, are union 
men in good standing, and that all reports to the contrary 
are false. 

May Play Pianos in Saloons.—Txenron, N. J., February 
7.—Saloon keepers have been convicted in New Jersey of 
keeping disorderly houses on evidence that they permitted 
piano playing and dancing in their saloons; but Vice-Chan- 
cellor Bird, in an opinion filed on February 7, says they 
have aright properly to use a piano in their saloons, and 
that their customers have a right to dance to the music. 
The suit was bought by John Feeney for an injunction 
restraining N. Bartola, a saloon keeper, from permitting 
music and dancing in his saloon at Paterson. The Vice- 
Chancellor granted a preliminary injunction to prevent the 
playing and dancing after 9 o'clock in the evening. 

Twenty-five Years a Choirmaster.—The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Dr. Walter Gilbert’s connection with Trinity 
Chapel, in West Twenty-fifth street, as its choirmaster and 
organist, was commemorated last Friday evening in the 
chapel. Special devotional services were conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. William H. Vibbert, minister in charge, who an- 
nounced that the Rev. Dr. Dix, who had been expected to 
deliver an address, had been called to the bedside of his 
fourteen year old son, who is ill with pneumonia at Gro- 
ton, Mass., where he is at school, but who is now believed 
to be out of danger. Dr. Gilbert’s original oratorio, ‘‘ St. 
John,” was rendered, under his personal direction, by a 
chorus consisting of present and former members of the 
choirs of Trinity Chapel and St. Paul’s Church, accom- 
Paul's Church choir, and De 


organ. Leo Kofler led St. 


fifty-six male voices, making a total of seventy-two voices, | 


including male and female soloists and the ehoir boys of 


Dr. Gilbert was heartily congratulated upon 
his long term of efficient service and the success of 


oratorio.—'* Tribune.” 


gave a song recital February 6 at the Central School of 


Musical Art, of which Henry Granger Hamlett is director. 


The program consisted of numbers from opera and oratorio | 
| in the very near future has already been decided upon. 


’s ‘* E dunque ven?” 


—the great concert aria of Rubinstein 
American songs by Dressler, Buck, Rogers, Mac- 


Dowell, Harris, Galter, Veidlinger, Hawley, &c. 
Democratic 


A Successful Reception.—The Bushwick 


Club, of Brooklyn, gave its second ladies’ reception and en- | 
tertainment of the season at theirclub rooms, corner of Bush- | 


wick avenue and Hart street, last Wednesday evening. 
The affair was very brilliant and entertaining, and the mu- 
sical program was well rendered. 

The Mozart Sextet played very acceptably. Miss Ei1s- 
ded successin her artistically rendered 
Has Thou Forgotten Love.” Miss Julia Terrill 


exquisitely ** Villanelli;” 


nade a deci 


ang the soprano solo, she also 


appeared to advantage in the duet with Miss Eiswirth, 
| which was the success of the evening. 


Miss Kaetchen Eiswirth has acontralto voice of exquisite 


| quality, possessing the register of a mezzo soprano; she is 
i ) 4 & 


Miss | 


ed in her usual inimitable style, and Mr. T. F. 
proved himself a very clever humorist. 


The musical program was followed by a dinner and | 


reception. 


Mrs. Ernest Lent Plays.—Mrs. Ernest Lent played the | 
Rubinstein D minor concerto at the Boston Symphony | 


concert in Washington, D. C.,on the 5th. She was the 


recipient of much applause and received many favorable | 
| criticisms. 


Mr. Heink in Rochester.—Mr. Felix Heink, the well- 
known violinist, made his initial appearance before a 
Rochester audience recently, playing with great technical 


understanding and clear musicianly phrasing these selec- | 


tions: Cachousa Caprice, op. 79, by Raff; Etude, op. 25, 
No. 7, by Chopin; Minuet in A major, op. 11, by Heink ; 
Campanella, by Paganini-Liszt, and encores. 
The Rochester critics were unanimous in expressions of 
approval, as shown in the paragraphs following 
(Rochester * Herald.’’) 
Felix Heink’s playing is marked by admirable execution and great 


(Rochester “ Union and Advertiser.” 

Mr. Heink also played with signal success compositions of his own. 
His minuet in A major is sure to become popular here. The audience 
was enthusiastic in its expressions of approbation, and the artist 
generously responded with encores, 


‘Chronicle and Democrat.’’) 


(Rochester 
The piano solos of Felix 
which they were executed, 


Heink were much admired for the brill- 
lancy with 


For Sweet Charity.— Next Wednesday evening at 
Hardman Hall will be given a grand concert for a very 
worthy purpose. An aged gentlewoman whose life is rap- 
idly ebbing is in absolute want, and Miss Rose Silver- 
staedter, assisted by her pupils and well-known talent, will 





There were sixteen female and | 


his | 

| house of 
Miss Kate Percy Douglas.—Miss Kate Percy Douglas | 
| of both ladies and gentlemen. 


| tory n 





give this benefit concert. Many well-known musical people 
are interested in the affair, which deserves all the patron- 
age imaginable. 

The Harlem Philharmonic’s Concert.—The Harlem 
Philharmonic Society is to give its second public rehearsal 
and second concert this afternoon and to-morrow evening, 
respectively, in the Harlem Opera House Music Hall. Jo- 
seph Hollman, the ‘cellist, and Paolo Gillico, pianist, are to 
be the soloists. Among the orchestral numbers to be played 
are Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Scotch Symphony,” a string suite by 
Hugo Reinhold, and the ‘Invitation to the Dance,” by 
Berlioz 


The De Konschin Concert.—Very interesting among 
the musical events of this season will be the first appear- 
ance in New York of Mr. and Mrs, de Konschin, which oc- 
curs at Madison Square Garden Concert Hall to-morrow 
evening. Mr. de Konschin is a Russian and a tenor of 
considerable European renown. He is lately from the Im- 
perial Opera, at Moscow, where he was greatly favored. 
Mrs. de Konschin, who made her début with great success 
at Milan in 1891, is a high soprano. The De Konschins 
have just finished a very successful two years’ tour of the 
principal cities of Europe. Mr. Theodore Salmon, pianist, 
will assist. 

Mr. Hegner's Recitals.—Anton Hegner's series of four 
‘cello recitals will begin this afternoon at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf at 3 o'clock, and the others on the following Wednes- 
days at the same hour. 


A Titled Pianist.—The Countess Gilda Ruta, pianist, 
will give a concert to-morrow afternoon in the Madison 
Square Garden Concert Hall. She will be assisted by Signor 
Tamagno, Mme. Mantelli and Conductor Bevignani, of the 
Opera, and Countess Castelvecchio, of Daly’s Theatre. 


A Club House for the MS. Society.—The Manuscript 
Society is to have aclub house. Just where the house will 
be located the committee will not yet say, but 1t will prob- 
ably be not far from the corner of Forty-second street and 
Broadway. For a long time the society has needed a 
its own, but it has been exceedingly difficult to 
find just the spot and just the house for a club composed 
And that everybody will be 
satisfied with the choice of the committee is not to be ex- 
pected, but that the club will be installed in its own home 


The house committee is to make its report at the direc- 
1eeting early in March, and the location will then be 
determined. 

De Konschin and Blumenberg.—Mr. Nicholas de 
Konschin, tenor, and Mr. Louis Blumenberg, ’cellist, have 


been engaged for the Rubinstein memorial concert, to be 


| given by the Rubinstein Club, of New York, on Thursday 


evening, February 21, at the Madison Square Concert Hall. 


Mr. de Konschin will sing some Rubinstein songs never 
heard here, and as he is a countryman and friend of the 
great musieian his appearance will be of interest on this 
memorial program. Mr. Blumenberg will play one of the 
few ‘cello compositions of Rubinstein seldom heard here. 
Reconciled.—Mr. and Mrs. Van ‘ 


a reconcilation was effected, which will soon relegate to 


leve have met, and 


memory the unfortunate affair of several weeks ago. 


Mrs. Franko’s Next Concert.—Mrs. Jeanne Franko, 
the well-known violinist, will give a concert on the 28th at 
Music Hall, assisted by Miss Louise Gerard, soprano ; Miss 
Ines Oppenheim, pianist, and Mr. Thies. tenor. 


The Casino Opens Next Week. — The rehearsals of 
‘* Trial by Jury,” the operetta which is to be a feature of 
the reopening of the Casino Monday night, are well ad- 
vanced. The cast, as remodeled by Rudolph Aronson, 
will be as follows : 
Temple as the * Defendant,” Ada Palmer Walker as the 
‘* Plaintiff,” Louis Harrison as the ‘** Judge,” and J. C. Fay 
as the ‘‘ Usher.”” Richard Barker will be the stage director, 
The twelve jurymen 


Frank Davis as the ‘* Counsel,” Edgar 


and Selli Simonson musical director. 
will be made up to represent well-known characters like 
Chauncey M. Depew, Mayor Strong, Joseph H. Choate, 
Recorder Goff, Charles A. Dana, Robert G. Ingersoll, and 
Dr. Parkhurst. 

Some of the artists who were engaged by Mr. Aronson in 
France will not appear at the opening performance. Most 
of them sailed on La Normandie February 2, and the rest 
were to have followed by the French steamer last Satur- 
day. The mystery concerning the fate of La Gascogne, 
however, has caused a panic among them, and they have 
cabled to Mr. Aronson that they will not sail before next 
Saturday, in order to avoid the severe storms now raging 
on the Atlantic. 

The scenery for the snow ballet is nearly completed. 
Trees with branches heavy with snow will be distributed 
over the stage, and from above will hang other branches 
laden with snow. In the extreme background snowclad 
mountains will be dimly seen, and the whole will be illu- 
minated with many colored electric lights. The scene to 
be used in the vaudeville entertainment next week will be 
a reproduction of the studio of William M. Chase, the 
American artist, and this will be followed later in the sea- 
son by copies of other American studios.—'‘' Times.” 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL Coeeeee 
226 Wabash avenue, February 9, 1895. 





OT even the blizzards which have raged so 
furiously in our city this week, nor the intense cold 
which has been felt, could keep people at home. Our 
theatres have been well patronized, and the musical enter- 
tainments have attracted large audiences. After all, afew 
degrees more or less below zero does not seem to make any 
difference to people who wish to go anywhere. They sim- 
ply go and laugh about the discomfort afterward, and if 
the opera or concert was a good one, say, ‘‘ It was worth 
the trouble." The musical entertainments this week have 
been many and of great variety. Good, bad and indiffer- 
ent performances have alternated with each other. 

Monday night Lillian Russell and her company began a 
three weeks'’engagement at the Chicago Opera House, pre- 
senting Offenbach’s ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse.” ‘The per- 
formance was only fair. Miss Russell’s voice seems to be 
losing its brilliancy, and it is often an effort for her to sing. 
The rest of the company is at best of medium grade. 
Digby Bell and Hallen Mostyn are doleful, and their efforts 
to be funny really must arouse one’s sympathy. 

Tuesday night the fair Lillian met with a chapter of ac- 
erdents. 
quite unintentionally on her part, but nevertheless it was a 
shock and brought down Miss Russell as well as the house. 
She broke her fan and was the victim of several minor mis- 


She executed a pas seul backward and sat down, 


haps. The Chicago Opera House has been well patronized, 
however, and that 1s the main thing for the company. 
* 
* * 


Camille D’Arville will close a most successful engage- 
&F5 


ment at the Schiller Theater to-night. ‘‘ Madeline,” the 


bright, spicy comic opera which she and her fine com- 
pany are giving, has great attractions and has taken a firm 
hold upon the public. 


. * 


The second chamber concert of the Marum String 

Quartet was given Monday evening at the residence of 
: ° 

Mrs. O. R. Keith, No. 1808 Prairie avenue. This quartet is 


doing excellent work this season and is making the beauty 


of chamber music known to some of the society ladies. 
Much good ought to result from these concerts, which are 
given in some of the most elegant residences in the city. 


The program given was 


ChUATOUE- ED CIRO finds ne ncdnnnted (dese teed cedtdsuettiabeedéude Haydr 
** Love scenes,’’ Suite for violoncello.........ccseseeeees Hugo Becker 
Mr. Hess 

Songs 
‘*My peace is gone” ..Graben Hoffmann 


1 P = pcedycidnxcccss VDRO See ee 


haeferlie PT: . 
Mrs. Hess 


“Bin Sc 


Quartet, op. posth., D minor.......... ‘ ees Schubert 
The quartets were | 
to detail. 
and played with discriminating taste. 
much applause for her singing. 
* 

* 


Mr. Hess is one of the finest of our violoncellists 
Mrs. Hess received 


om 


| present. 





layed with fine finish and attention | 


some hesitation at several points. 
a decidedly artistic nature. He plays with much feeling 
and steadiness, but he showed a lack of familiarity with 
the great instrument and will no doubt do much better at 
his next recital. Ida Fitzhugh has 4 fine voice. It is rich, 
round and full and has unusual brilliancy. Mr, Middle- 
schulte covered the voice too much in the organ accompani- 
ment to the Schubert serenade and his playing was also 
stiff. These recitals have been discontinued for the 


* 
* +. 


The Sherwood Club held its regular meeting Thursday 
evening in Mason & Hamlin’s Hall, No. 250 Wabash 
avenue. The meetings of this club are full of interest and 
never fail to prove of benefit to the members. The 
musical programs are always excellent. That of this week 
was : 

Fantasie, C minor, for two pianoS...........++.+0+00++0++-Mozart-Grieg 
Misses Louise Phillips and Jennie Morse. 


APRN 808 no ae we, isc dbhsleswaunead ivan geske seveadusesie Grieg 
“Spring Song’’. ) 

Barearolle, A. MUR. c.occcccccecscccccscccccccccccccesccoscce Rubinstein 

Miss Mollie Paul, 
“ My heart at thy sweet VOICE”’.......cecceeceeeereeeees ... Saint-Saéns 
Miss Mae Estelle Acton. 
POREREG sc cccscceccccsccses eeocccsces Cnccececcoccceoes-ccs A. Hollaender 
Miss Mildred Morris. 

Aaa DINGO”, cr eccvccvescedsecdussecs Cecesercccoccescescssoes Grieg 
WO FF MNO ia 660.666 cccdkte dss cddtecddtetandisdeevasdareeses Moskowski 
Miss Harriette Johnson. 

“Sing, Smile, Slumber”. ....ccccecacvedcoccascsececsesecese ..Gounod 
Miss Acton. 
eee Oe Fee oo havccccscccesscccncsannetbccseasenceon ancked Alard 


Miss Anna Miller. 


The members of this club comprise some of the most 
talented young musicians of the city and they take great 
interest in the preparation of their programs. 

* * 

The Jacobsohn Orchestral Club gave a complimentary 
concert in Auditorium Recital Hall Friday might. This 
organization is composed entirely of amateurs, and the 





results already accomplished by it under the able leadership 


of Mr. Jacobsohn promise much for the society. They play 


with precision of attack and also with a verve and spirit of | 


execution which would corpare favorably with many pro- 
fessional orchestras. 
* 

Thursday night the Apollo Club gave a fine performance 
of Max Bruch's ‘‘ Arminius.” 
cellent work in the rehearsal room and has made marked 
The work is in the oratorio form and is full 

It is sombre in character, but some of the 
The chorus sang with cer- 
The 


The club has done some ex- 


improvement. 
of fine thoughts. 
choruses have telling climaxes. 
tainty and the tone mass was teiling in its power. 
shading and phrasing were also fine. 

The soloists were Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, Max Heinrich and 
Willi Mrs 
beauty since her last 





1 Rieger . Wyman’s voice has lost none of its 
appearance here, and has gained 
somewhat in and She sang with deep 


power! compass. 


feeling and showed the finish of an artist. Max Heinrich 
is a thoroughly reliable artist. His voice has a telling res- 
onance, which is well suited to the heroic music of ‘* Armin- 
ius.” Hesang the battle song with spirit and fervor, and 
his voice was heard easily above the chorus, orchestra and 
organ. Mr. Rieger had a severe cold and sang with great 
difficulty. Clarence Eddy played the organ part in a mas- 
terly manner, and added much to the support of both 


chorus and orchestra 


« * * 

The program of the Chicago Orchestra this week was: 
Symphony, B flat (B. & H., Edition 12)..............ccceeeeees . Haydn 
Lied, ** Wer ein Liebchen hat gefunden"’.. | « Entfiihrung "..Mozart 
Aria, ** Solche hergelauf'ne Laffen’’....... ) 

Covetenes © Ramee.” TeOe Binns. ovisesckvcdnccacecateans .....Beethoven 
| Concer SGP CRs ec ciccdiunces -C Chaminade 


William Middleschulte was the organist at the fourth | 


recital in the Auditorium Tuesday night. He played: 


Organ 


i Ce CE... cose, cupedherbewetenesanbeasees Guilmant 








Sonata in F minor (two’movements).. 
7 Oe CE CU OO ns conse nnenveesearnenncbeadaneat Gluck 
Organ 
Toccata and Fuguein D minor ............... Bach 
PN MOMs ag cna bale pabas is vebeseeevencnsende Corelli 
Cy TP Ri dono di Dadccercobsdavcadecenscnt .. Schumann 
Fugue, D major... eu Khsdeuebbeacnedieddesiuycodaduns Bach 
(From the * Wohltemperierte Klavier.”’) 
TRIN cas sGeNcs ccs cde cardi <ddscoetancsccedecnss -Guilmant 
a ED nidtngadendccccevdbéeecdedisncudevectsitawnned Schubert 
Organ 
Pe HRI i as crue dd exes cuntebeennness eens Saint-Saéns 
ics s Ci cctencvatedencesacycadetesuccs ...Chopin 
Adagio in F sharp major...........cccescescess : coete cme 
(From the * Propheten Fantasie,"’) 
PRTG iu cidade euckncsiancecierdsencaccncceanecuenes Widor 
(From the Fifth Symphony.) 
Theme, Variations and Finale in A flat.................00000: Thiele 


Mr. Middleschulte played without notes. There are 
different opinions as to the expediency of depending upon 
the memory in organ playing. It would seem, however, 
that the practice cannot be commended. There are so 
many things for an organist to think of that he must be 
hampered by depending entirely upon his memory. Mr. 


Middleschulte’s playing at this recital was at times uncer- 
tain, and the changes of registration were effected with 


Mendelssohn | 








“ ote y a ll ; r+ ‘ , 
Wotan’s Farewell t** Walkiire’’...........sceeee Wagner 


‘Magic Fire Scene 


Max Heinrich sang finely and made a deep impression. 


The novelty was Chaminade's ‘‘ Concertstiick.” It is a 
characteristic composition, full of dainty grace and odd 
effects. It shows great originality and fine musical knowl- 
edge. Hans von Schiller played it exquisitely. He is one 
of the most artistic of our pianists. The orchestral num- 
bers were played with the perfection one expects of this 
great orchestra. 
* * 

César Thomson gave two concerts in Central Music Hall 
this week. His wonderful virtuosity impresses one more 
and more each time he is heard. His playing is virile and 
full of force, and with it all is a poetic feeling which makes 
it most delightful. Mary Coolbaugh Fuller made her first 
appearance as a solo pianist. She has unfortunately a 
hard, unmusical touch, and her execution is stiff and un- 
even. She cannot truly be said to possess any of the 
essential requisites of an artist. Edith E. Torrey was the 
vocalist. Her voice has much natural beauty, but her 
singing is crude and amateurish. The programs were: 

WEDNESDAY. 


Comaarte teh BP MG, TG Bi. cccsccevcescdxcseccevcsescsces . Wieniawski 
César Thomson. 
OUP RIND. GION bs 655 cee neabbdawecudindiskéenseceuseeesees Rameau 
Mary Coolbaugh Fuller. 
** Somnbe: Prilie: Gah: aCe O eciccsivccescctctdescevedsensiv .. Tartini 


César Thomson. 





M. V. White, 
weaned Thomé 
...Von Wickede 


“To Althea from Prison’’.. 
“Sonnet d’Amour”’... 
** Herzens Friihling”’ 














Impromptu, F sharp Major........ceececceeeceeeseeeeeceweneees Chopin 
Minuet, G WiGJOP. cc ccccccccccccccscccccccccccsccovsoscereses Moszkowski 
Mary Coolbaugh Fuller. 

“* Berceuse Scandinave ”’....... ...cccccccccccecccccccvecess C. Thomson 
Hungarian dances, A major.... 4) ......sccoscceeccecccccvecve Brahms 

Hungarian dances, G minor.... | 
César Thomson, 
SATURDAY. 
Concerto in D minor Vieuxtemps 
CRACOMRE . occ cccccccccccccccccceccccesesececesescetscceesesesesses Handel 
ATADESQUEC. ....cecesececereececeerecnceeesesenees Schumann 


ROMANCE, «...cccccvedcccccocscccescese .. Svendsen 
MARUI ER i cccccvccccccccesnccssccccecgscsctecsss cecaseeeseuenene Zarzycki 
“ Volighen’s Grab”... cccccccccccccccoscceccee cove sesenceoecs ....Dresel 
* Priihlingsnacht ” 2... ccccepccveccsece. coccccesesvetececcese Schumann 
TROMEOO es akc ccanccngesccacecececatancccncedsdcqqedns 4esdnnemeonene Nevin 
Edith E. Torrey. 
Betuadle, C mimeP...ccccccccccccccccvcccccce eccccccsccsoceseccsocses Chopin 
CAMTic®. cccccccccveccecccccccccescccccessvescecesorescescsoes Moszkowski 


Caprice, A minor. ) 
César Thomson 


* 


* * 


The Liebling Amateurs gave their 120th recital at Kim- 
ball Rehearsal Hall this week. Their program was: 





** Le Secret d’Amour,” op 31, NO. 1.......cceeecceereeeeeeees B. O. Klein 
Miss Lightner. 
Souvenir de Kieff (mazurka, Op. 39).......ccccecceessceeceees Schulhoff 
Miss McNulty 
Original theme and variations, op. 19.........e+sseeees Tschaikowsky 
Miss Bertha Minzesheimer 
Vocal— 
SPT ©. ciccccccececcodececsensccesuenes Meyer-Helmund 
“ Porent Cate”. os ccvue gendenaaeeue .. Schmidt 
Miss Newburger 
Allegro, ‘‘ Faschingsschwank,” op. 26 ... Schumann 
Miss Wood. 
+ Roc0ee TAGs ".. .cccocccccs cecveccsosscssccsecsesesesesceecoeses Bendel 
Mr avis 
First movement from concerto, Op. 85.....6.. creeeeeceeeeeees Hummel 
Miss Greenhoot 
Biudes in B and FF majel .oi. cccccscccccccccessccccnscesscncoaess Chopin 





Mr. 
This was one of the most finished recitals yet given by 
The young musicians ali show 


ine 


this excellent society. 
earnestness of purpose and are striving for perfection. 
WALTON PERKINS. 


Emma Howson.—The vocal teacher Emma Howson has 
her her studios in New York and 
A severe sickness had laid her up these three 


resumed lessons at 
Brooklyn. 

weeks past. 
the 


Dresden.—Frederick Lamond, achieved 


quite’ a sensational success by his concerts in Dresden on 


pianist, 
January 5 and 26. 

Yaw.—By the Charlotte, N. C., ‘‘ Observer” we notice 
the progress of Miss Yaw’s Southern tour. Her success is 
noted in that paper as follows: 

‘And what does the ‘ Observer’ think of Miss Yaw? 

‘‘Sne is the most finished artist who has ever visited 
Charlotte. She sang last night in the Association Hall to 
the most critical and cultured people of the local lyric 
world, and electrified everyone who heard her 


” 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


Violoncellist. 





HOWARD VOICE-METHOD 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


-¢,Mr. Joun Howarp has discovered so many funda- 
mental laws of the public singing voice, the marketable 
voice, and has reduced them to such powertul though 
simple exercises that they may be studied through 


WRITTEN LESSONS 


with astonishing results. A short course almost invariably 
gives even professional singers one or two higher notes 





and nearly doubles their power, besides enhancing the 
beauty of their vocal quality, 
“IT had naturally a poor tenor voice. Iam certain that it 
has been through your lessons that I have gotten where I 
now am.’’—SAMUEL ». JOHNS, first tenor of the well-know! 
Schumann Male Quartette of Chicago Residence Sou 
Indiana Street, Chicago.) 
“IT now see that your method, as compared with others, is 


like a mountain to a mole hill. My voice has it 
derfully.”—HENRY A. ROEHNER, 220 South Seventh 
Easton, Pa. (Teacher of Voice Culture.) 
Hundreds of similar indorsements from people never 
seen by Mr. Howarb at the time of writing. 
Mr. Howarp’s stricter knowledge and wide e 
have compelled him nearly to 
REVERSE THE PRESENT MODE. 
Kor circular containing almost incredible testimonials 
and alist of questions concerning your own vocal] action, 
also for letter of terms and conditions, address 


JOHN HOWARD, 
215 E. 57th Street, New York City. 


nproved won- 


Street 


xperience 
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PITTSBURG. 
HE divided organ of the Christ M. E. Church was 
opened and passed upon by the critics, whose opinions are 
even more divided than the organ itself. 

The reason for dividing the organ was to enable the architect 
to produce a scenic effect in the chancel of the auditorium. In 
this there were no differences of opinions ; for as one gazes at 
the effect thus produced one cannot imagine a more charming 


sight. 
An instrument costing such an amount ($10,000) associates 
ights of broad expanse, of large and small front display 
pipes. The external appearance of this organ conveys the idea 


re are twosmall organs. This idea was quickly dispelled 
t was opened initially by Clarence Eddy. 
ir organist of the church is Miss Della M. Crosby, a 


The regulz 
t of S. P. Warren, of New York. 


student formerly 

One of the events of the season was the return of Miss Emma 
W. Mershon, a Pittsburg abroad. In 1886 this 
young lady, then from Newton, Ia., made her début at the sum- 
mer school concerts given in this city by Dr. Palmer. Her suc- 
cess was extraordinary, and attracted the notice of Mr. William 
taly, whence she comes accompanied 


vocalist, from 


Shaw, who sent her to 


by a Russian husband also a vocalist. At their recital given 
last Thursday evening, assisted by Mr. Theodore Salmon, 
they were enthusiastically received by an audience in which 


were Many musicians. 
The Mrs. Emma Mershon de Konschin under the 
circumstances created interest. She sang with great 


singing of 
great 
musical comprehension and vocal technic. 


Mr. Nicholas de Konschin sang with good dramatic style and 
execution, 
Mr. Salmon’s piano playing was enjoyable; his interpretation 


was clear and decisive. Miss Foy assisted in the accompani- 


ments. This was the program 


Prelude........+.++00++ l PActindedd werent adcevsreneare Chopin 
Fantasie, impromptu.. | 
Mr. Theodore Salmon. 
Cera una volta un principe, *‘ Il Guarany”..............6 Gomez 
Mme. Mershon de Konschin. 
Gs EE nc vnn ds. cenenedeneoeesovensenccseeh Meyerbeer 


Mr. Nicholas de Konschin. 








ee DIONE oon nc ncdececensscedecencesticn Leschetizky 
SE DEMON... cccsvcees cue sensnssnseceseaneeseny Schubert 
Mr. Salmon. 
A Russian folk song 
‘ Little Birch Torch” ...... Pd va dnedevepsasessteenein Linda 
‘O Luce di quest Anima”’.. { 
ne. de Konschin. 

Russ nance S Ee DONGE ccnseccccasod A. E. Varlamoff 
Russian s Dost Thou Remember ’’............+. Bleichman 
Mr. de Konschin. 

DES Fissvddcess saskecpcenatheosetsvasnsvsbeseeoesasel Heller 
Mazurk Werietshh scot vesetaevessevous Krouse 
Mr. Salmon. 

Duet, “ Ange OO Orne ne rrr Rubinstein 
Mr. and Mme. de Konschin. 

_ oe 
ALBANY. 
AvcBany, N. Y., January 31, 1895. 
ir Boston Festival Orchestra gave a concert in this 
city last evening, assisted by Miss Harriette E. Brower, pian- 
st, and Mile. Nina Burt, soprano. 


Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley, master of music at St. Agnes’ School, 
The program was as follows : 
.. Beethoven 


mducted the orchestta. 
Symphony, No. 7, im A major, op. 92 ............+- 
‘* Barbier de Seville”... 
Mile. Nina Burt. 
Suite, ‘‘ Among Yon Mountain Fastnesses ” (by request). 
Ferdinand Dunkley. 


Cavatina du 


Concerto for piano and orchestra, in D Minor, op. 70 (first 

BAOVOIIORG) ww ccvccesne cevepecnvecsepeesess ce Rubenstein 
Piano— Miss Harriette Brower. 

Prelude to Act III., ‘‘ Die Meistersinger”.............. Wagner 


Selection from music to ‘ Peer Gynt” (Suite I., op. 46) ..Grieg 

‘*Les Filles de Cadix”..... Leo Délibes 

Mile. Nina Burt. 

eee, * TARNNNNEE  o:00ssccven ss aces veandevatoeese 
The rendered part of the symphony was the presto 

movement. The allegretto movement was taken far too slow, 

and at times the playing of the second violins out of tune was 


best 


distinctly noticeable. 

Miss Nina Burt sang the cavatina from the 
Seville” fairly well. 
sang under the disadvantage of a severe cold, and having the 
orchestra play her accompaniment too loud, at times covering 


‘*Barber of 


her voice completely. 

The orchestra then played a suite by Mr. Dunkley, ‘‘ Among 
Yon Mountain Fastnesses,’’ and played it well. The suite is an 
excellent composition, of great merit. It was composed in 1888, 
and in 1889 won the prize of $250 given by the Opera Company, 
Limited, London. It might be pertinent to mention here that 
the first two movements were played by the Manuscript Society, 
of New York, last year, and the whole suite is to be given this 
winter at one of Mr. Damrosch’s concerts. 

Miss Harriette Brower is an Albany girl, who studied piano 


THE MUSI 


Rossini | 


Her voice is small and pleasing, but she 


| and money to the ‘‘tune” of $1,000,000 tied up! 





| abroad under Hans von Biilow. She played the first movement 


of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, with orchestra accompani- 
ment. Miss Brower played well last night. Her rapid passages 
stood out clearly (as far as could be noticeable, owing to the fact 
of the orchestra playing too loud), and has a powerful and broad 
style. She scored a success and was encored. 

The remainder of the orchestral numbers were played well, 
with the exception of the ‘‘ Tannhaduser” overture, which was 
unmercifully murdered. 

While the shadings by the orchestra were well defined, it is 
clearly evident that the men have not played together. Their 
bowing is out and very ragged, and after reaching octave F on 
the E string in the ‘‘ Tannhduser” overture each first violinist 
was playing a different note. 

Mr. Dunkley deserves great credit for his conducting and 
genius, and although the concert was mediocre it was greatly 
enjoyed by a large and representative audience. 

ALFRED S. BENDELL. 


— +o cme 


LOS ANGELES. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., February 1, 1895. 
HAT this is a thoroughly musical city and has 
a keen appreciation of art in its highest form has been 
piainly demonstrated during the past two weeks by the crowded 
houses at all of the musical happenings. 

The Chevalier de Kontski recital was well attended, and the 
‘* grand old man” gave us such an insight into the beauties of 
Beethoven that we were loath to have him leave us. 

A new star in the vocal firmament is Miss Gertrude Auld, ad- 
vertised as *‘ The Sweetest Singer in America,” ‘‘ The Jenny 
Lind of America.” What shall I say of her? Words fail to de- 
scribe that wonderful voice which one moment dies away until 
you feel the tone rather than hear it, and at the next bursts forth 
into a melodious sound that is startling in its contrast, and yet 
all the while so sympathetic, so pure and warm. Rumor has it 
that she has been offered a fabulous sum to sing in London, but 
that she refuses on account of conscientious scruples. 

We have had a taste of grand opera. Mme. Tavary and her 
company have come and gone. 

The most popular opera of the week was ‘‘Carmen,” with 
Thea Dorré in “he title réle. True, she is not a Calvé, bUt we 
shall not soon torget her impersonation of the beautiful Spanish 
gypsy. The most thoroughly artistic presentation was the 
double bill Wednesday night, comprising ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and ‘‘I Pagliacci.” 

A musical union has just been formed in this city and there is 
strife. Harley Hamilton, director of the Woman's Orchestra, 
and also leader in the new Los Angeles Theatre, refuses to join 
the union. The Woman’s Orchestra, believing that women have 
no need of such protection, also refuse to join and offer to help 
Director Hamilton in case difficulties arise. 

Well, they say this 1s the day of emancipated women, and that 
now they will show their colors, but as for me— 

I am too thoroughly old fashioned. 

(Mrs.) Ema Foster HABERKORN. 


’ 


—->- oe 


BINGHAMTON. 


January 25, 1895. 
HE first musical event of 1895 was the musicale 
reception of the Binghamton Club on New Year's night. 
The Binghamton Club is thecity's largest and oldest social club, 
and its spacious club house on Henry street made a fine place for 
such an event. 

Mrs. George W. Ostrander, Mrs. L. M. Rice, Miss Kate Fowler 
and the Orpheon Quartet were the talent. 

‘*** Recluse,’ a spectacular opera, by Harley Newcome, of Bos- 
ton,” as the papers said, was produced under the composer's 
direction by local talent two nights last week. In point of fact 
it can scarcely be termed a spectacular opera, partaking more 
of the nature of a cantata, and as such is a success; but if light 
opera it is very light. 

Mr. Wright Kramer, of Boston, assumed the title réle, and 
aside from an occasional departure from the pitch was suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Creighton P. Adams, although not having the best of op- 
portunities, sang the numbers allotted to him in a delightful 
manner, and won lots of applausé and flowers, and his duet with 
Miss Mabel Harding—who, by the way, sang her part very 
sweetly—was among the best given. 

Especial mention must be made of Miss May Lynch, just home 
from a beneficial course of study at the Boston Conservatory, 
and the Misses Skinner and Sherer. 

The choruses were made up of upward of a hundred children, on 
whom Mr. Newcome has evidently spent much time and patience 
in training; their efforts were very praiseworthy, especially the 
little three and four year olds. ‘‘ Recluse” will be repeated on 
Saturday afternoon and evening. 

The Bostonians’ protegés, styled the Robin Hood Company, 
appeared at the Stone Monday and Tuesday nights in ‘‘ Robin 
Hood” and ‘‘ The Knickerbockers,” respectively, and gave satis- 
factory performances to large audiences. 

Mr. Edwin Isham’s fine baritone was missed from the company. 
It is understood that he is studying abroad this season. He is 
well known here, being the brother of the late Mrs. Gerry Jones, 
whose sad death last year caused the loss of a talented musician 
and a young woman lovely in every way. 

The last concert of the R. R. M. C. A. course was given last 
night. This association is at present feeling badly over the fact 
that the course’s receipts for the season are in the Merchants’ 
Bank, which went up on Monday, and was followed by three 
more bank failures. A cast, musically speaking, of bad ‘‘ notes” 
The Lotus 
Glee Club, of Boston, with Miss Burpee, reciter, and Miss Dean, 
pianist, gave the concert. The quartet's personnel is again 
changed this season and for the better, the new men being Mr. 
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Wm. R. S. Morris, tenor, and Edw. F. Brigham, bass, both valu- 
able acquisitions. 

The concert was a fine one and encores and double encores 
prevailed. 

The Orpheon Quartet has been engaged to sing at Cortland 
Wednesday evening next. E.R. W. 


—_ +o — 
UTICA. 

Utica, N. Y., January 26, 1895. 
an interesting program was 
by the pupils of the Utica School 





N Monday evening 
given in Recital Hall 
of Music. 

Mr. Elliott's piano pupils reflect great credit upon his training, 
about which I am always honestly enthusiastic. Mr. Paddon's 
violin pupils are many, and Mr. Knox is a fair exponent of their 
good work. 

The Misses Storrs, Stringer and the Coleman sisters were all 
warmly received by an audience that is inclined to be critical. 
Their voices are full of promise, and Miss Alice B. Coleman, the 
prize scholar of the vocal department, bids fair to become a con- 
cert soprano of the first rank, if she studies long enough. 

On Friday evening Mr. Leonard Liebling gave the third of his 
series of lectures at the conservatory on ‘‘ The Art of Piano 
Playing.” His subject was ‘ Interpretation,” and was treated 
from the subjective and objective standpoints, using Rubinstein 
and Von Biilow as examples of the two types. Mr. Liebling is 
logical in his arguments, clear in his arrangements of theme and 
happy in his illustrations. 

On the same evening the Lotus Glee Club, of Boston, gave a 
concert in Association Hall. The hall was crowded, and the 
program of ten numbers was increased to more than twice that 
number by enthusiastic encores. 

The club sings well, and Miss Nellie Dean plays well, but the 
leading attraction of the company is charming Vora Burpee, an- 
nounced as ‘‘reader,” who of course does not read any more 
than she swims. What a misnomer that title generally is! But 
she recites light, humorous things with delightful spirit, grace 
and finish, and is a pleasure to look at. 

Mr. Wm. A. Howland is engaged to sing the baritone solos of 
Schumann's “ The Pilgrimage of the Rose” on February 15 for 
the Bridgeport Oratorio Society, under Frank Damrosch's direc- 
tion. 

Miss Lillie Berg has just accepted a pupil, through a Utican's 
influence, of whom you may all hear some day. She is a charm- 
ing young woman, with one of the loveliest of dramatic soprano 
voice, and is a connection of a distinguished jurist. 

1 am simply craving the permission to tell you of a unique 
affair which is being planned for the middle of February—musi- 
cal, &c.—but must wait until next week. C. W. Rockwoop. 

fs apie a 


LITTLE ROCK. 


Litr.Le Rock, Ark., February 1, 1895. 
HE musical status of this State has received but 
slight attention in THe Musica. Courter, doubtless owing 
to the neglect of those engaged in the work of raising the stand- 
ard of art here. I append, therefore, some of the most interest- 
ing doings of our musical fraternity. 

On’ Sunday last an innovation in the form of congregational 
singing was introduced in the Roman Catholic Cathedral here. 
This movement was started by Rev. Father Fitzgerald, a gentle- 
man who possesses a very pleasing tenor voice, and who will do 
much to advance the cause of music in his congregation. At an 
entertainment in the schoolroom of the above church a string 
quartet, composed of Messrs. F. Armellini, E. Kuttner, N. Loeb 
and F. Capruller, made their first public appearance. 

At Christ Church (Episcopal) on Wednesday night, January 30, 
the choir gavetheir fotirth service of song. This choir is com- 
posed of men and boys, with a ladies’ auxiliary choir, and num- 
bers thirty-two voices. The program as given below was such 
as to bring much praise from the local press and attendants at 
these services, and the composers of the selections are sufficient 
guarantee as to the excellence of the work prepared : 


‘‘ Behold ! How Good and Joyful”...........ceececeeeereees Peel 
Choir. 
* Marcia Villerecia ”....ccscccccccccscccccscesccvccess Fumagalli 
R. Jefferson Hall. 
Meditation on first prelude of J. S. Bach............++00+ Gounod 


Miss Ellen Heath. 
Violin obligato, Miss Hattie Cowpland. 


‘* Ye Shall Dwell in the Land”’.........0-.eceeesceecsens Stainer 
Mr. W. F. Christian, Chas. Polk and Choir. 
“My Faith Looks up to Thee”’........5--0e+eeeeeeeeees Bassford 
Mrs. R. Jefferson Hall and Mr. H. J. Hall. 
‘“‘ Lord God of Abraham” “ Elijah”..........+.++- ome 
Mr. Jas. Hornibrook. 
‘* Lead, Kindly Light”............+.- ab ssativesse seewees Stainer 
Mrs. Hall and Choir. 
‘* Heavenly Jerusalem,” ‘‘ Mors et Vita”........s.s0005 


Mr. W. F. Christian. 
Violin obligato, Miss Hattie Cowpland. 


“© The Chorister’’......cc-sccee cocceres pabnadeceae ..-... Sullivan 
Master Chas. Polk. 
‘* Let Not Your Heart be Troubled”..... wean wpedeen Trembath 
Mr. Chas. Harnwell and Choir. 
‘A Twilight Picture”..... pov erveccansevees ie din awe ani Shelley 
Entr’acte gavot.......cccccceee eT A. Thomas 


R. Jefferson Hall. 
R. Jefferson Hall, A. C. O., musical director. 

Among the principal factors for good in our musical life is the 
Musical Coterie, composed of entirely ladies, who devote each 
meeting to the study of some composer and the performance of 
selections from his works. Their last morning was given to Bach 
and Mendelssohn —I should think a rather severe task to under- 
take in two hours. We have no musical events by concert com- 
panies in view until March, when Madame Eppinghousen Bailey 


gives a recital here, of which more anon. 
ARKANSAS TRAVELER. 
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» J special arrangement made with THe Musicat Courter, HENRY WOLFSOHN 


trip, besides having enlarged her already ex- 
tensive répertoire, paying particular attention 
to the interpretation of songs, ballads, &c. 


Dr. Carl Dufft, who is now considered one of 
the best bassos in this country, will make a short 


| trip with the Apollo Sixteen, of this city, dur- 


| Western cities. 


ing the early part of April, to a number of 
He will be the principal soloist 


| of the organization, which will be under the di- 
rection of Wm. R. Chapman, their energetic 


musical conductor. 


Nordica sang in the New York Philharmonic 
Society last Thursday and Friday with her usual 
success. She will remain here after the close of 
the opera season for some weeks and has closed 


quite a number of concert engagements. She 


| will sing in the Indianapolis Musical Festival 
| which is to take place in the middle of May. 


| 


will have each week a page devoted to matters of interest in the musical world | 


appertaining principally to the artists under his direct management, 
excluding others. This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of| 


the leading papers in the United States these notices will be copied simultaneously in the | 


not however, | 


Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical 


editors will have Tue Musica Courter sent to them everyweek, calling special attention | 


to the musical items. ‘They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical 


Societies and Music Festival Committees. 


This will afford an opportunity to our best 


artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a 


news medium having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Emma Juch volunteered her services lately 
for the Fresh Air Fund, aiding this charity ma 


terially. The prima donna has been engaged 
to sing in the Peabody symphony concerts this 


month, and had an offer to sing in the New Bed- 
ford May Musical Festival. She had an offer to 
make an extended tour through the South, but 
refused, as she will appear only in concerts in 
New York and the surrounding cities. 


Hollman played in Cincinnati last week and 
made an overwheming success. It was his first 
appearance in that city, and he was offered 
three more engagements in March and April. 
It is almost certain, that he will appear there 
again during March and April, and it will very 
likely be in conjunction with orchestra. Mr. 
Hollman may go to California some time in the 
latter half of spring. 

Elsa Kutscherra will very likely make her 
début with the German Opera Company as “Elsa” 
in “ Lohengrin”. She will also appear as “ Brunn- 
hilde "in “ Siegfried”. It is her intention to study 
all her réles in Italian, so as to be prepared to 
sing with the Italian 
season. 


| It is also very likely that she will join Mr. Dam- 
| rosch’s German Opera Company, having quite an 


| 


Opera Company next | 


} 
| 


Perry Averill has not yet signed a contract | 


to sing in summer opera in Atlanta this com- 
ing season, but is entertaining another offer to 


appear in the leading cities of the East during | ties. 


May, June and July. He had a fine offer to sing 


| has signed a contract with the Frankfort Opera 


in comic opera this spring, but declined to do so, 
preferring for the present to attend to his con- 
cert work only. 





J. H. McKinley will probably go to Europe 
again this summer, having received several | 
offers from Georg Henschel to sing in a num- 
ber of his concerts. During the spring Mr. Mc- | 
Kinley will be heard in oratorio in New York | 
and the West. He has quite a number of en- | 
gagements for “ Samson et Dalila.” 


Laura Friedman, the young prima donna 
from Dresden, who arrived here a few months 
ago, has quite a large operatic répertoire, which 
she will be ready soon to sing in Italian, and 
she may be heard with the Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau forces in the Metropolitan Opera House. 


extensive German répertoire. Miss Friedman 





House, to which city she will return in the early 
summer. 


Adele Lais Baldwin sang in a number of 
private musicales with great success. She is 
now preparing herself for the oratorio field, 
and will certainly have a number of engage- 
ments with some of our leading oratorio socie- 
Miss Baldwin’s voice has greatly gained 


in breadth and volume since her last European 


| been 
| which dates, it being the Philharmon‘c’s lasi 


| “Queen 
| Sapio is an artist of the highest order and be- 


| and enthuse the large audience.” 


Cesar Thomson had such a phenomenal suc- 
cess in Boston last month that Mr. Ellis received 
hundreds of letters requesting him to arrange 
a recital with this great artist. Conforming 
to these requests Thomson will appear in a 
matinée recital on the afternoon of February 
19, assisted by Mrs. Julie L. Wyman. He was 
in Chicago last week, where together with his 
private work he played in eight concerts in one 
week, 


Gertrude May Stein sang in a large number 
of private concerts this winter. She is quite a 
favorite among musical conductors, being so 
thoroughly musical and reliable. She will sing 
for the Brooklyn Art Association, together with 
the Kneisel Quartet, in the beginning of 
March, and also with the Albany Musical So- 
ciety. She sang lately with the Buffalo Sym- 
phony Society with great success. 


Sousa’s Band will make a short tour through 
the New England States, beginning on the 10th 
or llth of this month. The band will again 
have the assistance of the Misses Currie Duke 
and Myrta French. The latter could not accept 
the offer to accompany the band on their grand 
Southern tour, on account of her church position, 
the committee being nnwilling to give her a re- 


lease. 


Adele Aus der Ohe changed her Philharmon- 


| ic dates with Madame Nordica, the latter having 


unable to accept April 5 and 6, on 
concert, Miss Aus der Ohe will play. The fair 
artist played for the Liederkranz last Sunday, in 
the Mendelsohn Club last night, and will play 
with the Peabody Symphony Society Friday and 
Saturday. She has more engagements than in 


any former year. 


Madame Clementine Sapio, who returned 
from Australia a few months ago, has almostall 
her time solidly filled in England and on the Con- 
tinent. She will be the soloist of the first Lon- 
don Philharmonic Society, and lately sang in 
some of the principal German cities, receiving 
veritable ovations everywhere. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the “Berlin Boersen- 
Courier :”’ 


“Of Mme. Sapio much was expected, but she 
even exceeded the most exacting demands. Her 
magnificent voice, extending over more than 
two and a half octaves, could be well appre- 
ciated in the recitative and aria from Gounod's 
of Sheba,’ demonstrating that Mme 
longs to the world’s great prima donnas. Even 
much greater success she achieved in the second 
number, ‘ Perle de Bresil,’ by David. Here the 
prima donna showed a faultless technic and 
her runs and stoccata passages were produced 
with such accuracy and finesse as to astonish 
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This Paper has the Largest 


Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 





NOTICE. 


— — 


New subscribers to insure prompt de-| 


MUSICAL COURIER should 
of their subscription 


livery of THE 
remit the amount 


with the order. 


B 


pianos, 
Chicago 





EAUTIFUL in tone; beautiful in touch; beauti- 


fulin finish ; 


= 
HROUGHOUT the whole Western country the 
T Vose piano continues to exhibit the same vital- 
ity it has been showing these many years past. 
Dealers have the greatest confidence and abiding 
faith in its various attractive features and in the peo- 
ple who manufacture it, and they handle the Vose | 
with a certain amount of enthusiasm that materially | 
aids in selling the piano. The West is a stronghold | 
of the Vose piano. | 


a 
W. FURBUSH, of the Briggs Piano Company, is 
E. far West. Mr. Furbush is an earnest, intelli- 
gent and farseeing member of the piano trade—an 
ornament to it. Men like Furbush elevate the tone 
and the character and the standing of the trade, for 
they treat it as an important element of our social 
and industrial lives. There is nothing flippant about 
Mr. Furbush ; nothing of that indifference to trade 
matters so often to be observed among piano men. 
He is in dead earnest. 
oF 
N going over a large area of the piano buying sec- 
| tion of the Union during the past month we have 
discovered again, confirming what we have always 
known, always said, in fact frequently repeated—and 
that is that the A. B. Chase piano, made at Norwalk, 
the very best instru- | 
Even those | 





is considered one of 
ments made to-day in this country. 
dealers who do not sell the A. B. Chase admit this 
freely, and those against whose interests it is sold | 
also candidly admit it. The A. B. Chase piano not | 
only enjoys a great reputation, but it deserves it, too. | 
or 
E are not at all interested in the name on a| 
piano. It isthe piano, the individual piano, | 
and then the character of the product, that interest | 
and not the name. What's in a name? the old | 
and that applies with equal force to a_| 
rose or a piano. Give us a good musical instrument, 
something with tone quality and tone volume and | 


Ohio, 


us, 


poet asked, 


nobility of tone, and with touch responsive, semi- 
human, and then we do not care whose name is on | 
the piano. This old, knocked out theory of a name 
being a guarantee that a piano must, because of that 


name, necessarily be a great musical instrument, is | 
responsible for thousands of rotten old boxes being | 


in the homes of thousands of people, who have paid 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for them, 
they are not worth a cent to-day, these boxes, as 
musical instruments. It’s enough to make anyone 
tired to think of it. Five hundred dollars, $600, $800 


paid by innocent people for reputations in the shape 
of pianos with names on them that bring that money, 
while the pianos are infamous wire traps without a 
particle of musical quality. 


Bah ! 


beautiful in style are the Conover | 
made by the Conover Piano Company, of | graceful, quiet and never betraying one emotion, he | 
| disposes of pianos without the slightest friction and | 


Mr. | 


| keys. 
| business enjoyed by the Sterling 


and | 


| JF acritic is corrupt when he publishes an adverse 
criticism upon a piano, how much more corrupt 
|; must he be when he publishes a favorable criticism 
on the same piano! Some knives cut both ways. 


eS at 


0 
| W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago. Original, 
| scientific, a great judge of human nature, easy, 


at a rate that is overwhelmingly surprising. 
Smith is a wonder. 
oF 
AYDEN BROTHERS, the Omaha department 
house which did not succeed in securing the 
representation of various Eastern piano houses and 
yet advertised pianos of the very manufacture, 
manage to secure their Steinway pianos from a Wis- 
consin dealer and their Vose pianos from a Chicago 
house. 
either making nothing or losing money in these in- 
struments. 





Naturally they paid retail prices and are | 


NE of the greatest retail piano salesmen in this or | 
these United States is Edwin C. Smith, of the | 


They interfere with the legitimate piano | have leased an adjoining floor. 


verified our previous claim that the governing officers 
were shrewd, far-seeing men of affairs. The past 
history has proved this, and the future—well, the 
same men are running the concern. 
= 

: ‘*Viol d’Gamba” patent stop, operating the 

new sets of reeds in Newman Brothers’ double 
set of reeds organ, is going to make a big hit in the 
organ trade. We shall publish full description 
later on. 


| 


ee 


HAS. BECHT, traveling for the Brambach Piano 
Company, of Dolgeville, N. Y., was in Cincin- 
|nati on Friday and Saturday. Mr. Becht is a sales- 
man and traveling man of remarkable energy and 
business intelligence and men of his stamp should be 
| encouraged as much as possible. He deserves suc- 
cess because he works for it. 


oe 


increasing, growing, enlarging—this 
Grinnell Brothers, of Detroit, 
Hockett Brothers- 


LWAYS 
music trade. 


trade in Omaha, but business of that kind cannot go| Puntenney Company, Cincinnati, has leased the 


Of course they have the inalienable 
advertising them and 


on forever. 
privilege of buying pianos, 


under the circumstances no one desires to. 
2+. 


T is very probable that the Sterling Company, of 
Derby, Conn., will manufacture its own actions 
and keys as soon as the Huntington Piano Company 
moves to Shelton, Conn., which may not occur before 
May or June and possibly not until July. This mat- 
ter has been under consideration for some time. If 
the Sterling Company decides to make its own actions 


and keys the Huntington Piano Company’s factory | 


| 
| 


upper floor over the present warerooms. Emil 


| Wulschner, Indianapolis, has leased a new and ex- 


selling them. No one could interfere with that and | tensive building. 


Geo. C. Pearson, of the same city, 
may go into larger quarters if under a new lease of 
his present quarters he cannot get more space. 


s+ 


R. HAMILTON S. GORDON called at this office 
last week and informed us that we were in error 

in the statement made in our last issue to the effect 
that a stencil piano bearing the name “‘ Silver Tone ” 
came from his factory. Mr. Gordon assures us 





building, at Derby, Conn., will be utilized for that | 


purpose. Of course the company will make actions 


| and keys for both Sterling and Huntington pianos. | 


The output of the Sterling Company’s factory added 

to that of the Huntington factory is so large that | 

much can be saved by the manufacture of actions and 

This projected move illustrates the splendid 

Company and 

indicates the commercial enterprise of that concern. 
= 

S we have said before the Malcolm Love piano is 
A an instrument we can commend. 
loo Piano and Organ Company, manufacturer of this 
instrument, is composed of good business men who 
recognize that to insure permanency of establishment 
merit must be present in the commercial commodities 
| they have tosell. To forge ahead it is necessary to 
attract the public's attention, not by clap-trap, but 
| through the offering for sale of a piano having in- 

trinsic merit, and when a novelty that has legitimacy 
can be shown so much the better. 

The Malcolm Love piano has intrinsic merit of no 
| mean order, and the concern manufacturing this in- 
| strument was the first to adopt and place in its instru- 
| ment that novelty of merit, the Phelps harmony 

attachment. Other manufacturers are now following 
in the footsteps of the Waterloo Piano and Organ 
Company, as will others. The prompt recognition of 
the merits of this attachment by this company but 


The Water- | 


| that he has not handled any stencil pianos since he 


entered the field as a legitimate manufacturer and 
that all pianos coming from his factory have the 
| word ‘‘ Gordon” stenciled on the fallboard, as well as 
| cast in the iron plate. 


M. ROHLFING & SONS, of Milwaukee, have 
| W just put in a new order for Briggs pianos. 
Does the trade know that Mr. Wm. Rohlfing is 
'one of the most competent, expert and practical 
| piano men in the United States? He is a thorough 
| piano man from youth up, and there is none more 
| exacting in the selection of pianos than he. Hand 
in hand with this he has established a publication 
| business of the very highest grade and quality of 
sheet music publications in this country. The 


Rohlfing house is a great one. 
+> 

E notice that the Chicago piano houses are 
W about ceasing to advertise in the little pro- 
gram books of Neumann’s Star Lyceum Bureau, the 
last book of February 9 containing the advertise- 
| ments of three houses only as against ten or twelve 
formerly. Well, the books have no circulation what- 
ever worthy of advertising, and we cannot see why 
Mr. Cable or Mr. Potter or Mr. Steger or Mr. Nor- 
throp or Mr. Curtiss or anybody should throw good 
cash away in such an apology for a medium. We 


believe that there is actually not more than arun of 
500 of the 5,000 claimed printed. 
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TRADE -DINNER ETHICS. 





> 


HE periodical Chicago Music Trade Dinner takes 
place on Saturday evening ; atrade dinner is an- 
nounced by members of the Boston trade, and a rather 


imposing dinner is announced by the Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New York, to take place at the 


Hotel Waldorf on March 28, at which a large number 


of guests is expected. At all these dinner gatherings 

of the past it has been the custom of the committees 

having-the same in charge to invite the editors of the 
musicand music trade press as guests, and while we 
have always acknowledged the courtesy and attended 
the dinners, we have done so either under protest or 
with an expressed reservation, based upon our theory 
that the editors of these papers, while they should no 
doubt attend these gatherings, should do so not as 
guests, but in their official capacity as editors of the 
representative trade press. 

Newspaper men should attend the dinners of news- 
paper men as guests or participants, but as music or 
music trade newspaper men it is their function to re- 
port the music trade dinners and to report them 
properly, and to do soit requires work and not the 
pleasant enjoyment of an evening’s dinner as guests. 
This is the position this paper has for many years 
past taken on this interesting subject. 

We now learn that it is within the range of proba- 
bility that not only will the committee of the New 
York dinner take a similar view of this question, but 
that it has been partly decided that no speakers will 
be invited as speakers, but that members of the trade 
only will become invited guests, to whom speeches 
will be assigned; and this is an excellent innovation. 
The members of the music trade have no interest in 
speeches of a general character; what is of deep in- 
terest to them is confined to the speeches or remarks 
of members of the trade, and there are many of these 
who can make splendid speeches. 

Let us enumerate: Mr. William Steinway is accus- 
tomed to public speaking, and can make an extem- 
poraneous address which is more effective generally 
than the studied efforts of many public speakers. 
Mr. Alfred Dolge, if he could be induced to attend a 
music trade dinner, could make an analytical, intel- 
lectual address that would prove of vast benefit to 
the whole trade. Mr. Wm. E. Wheelock is a speaker 
whose ability to hold the attention of such an assem- 
blage has frequently been successfully tested. Mr. 
E. S. Conway is a dashing, electric speaker, who can 
cover the trade subjects with such force and intensity 
as to hold a gathering under control for an hour. 
Mr. E. A. Potter is a graceful, refined and interesting 
speaker, who could make an address that would not 
be forgotten. He is direct, effective and full of sound 
logic. Mr. I. N. Camp can speak with a conscious- 
ness of the knowledge of trade affairs, and Mr. P. J. 
Healy is a speaker whose views and ideas and sug- 
gestions, and the manner of putting them, would be 
found to be extraordinarily attractive at a great trade 
dinner. 

Then let us not forget we have in this trade an 
ex-Governor of a State who is a polished speaker. 
Ex-Governor Fuller, of Vermont, could make an 
address which would sparkle with ideas. If a speech 
were assigned to Mr. Thos. F. Scanlan he, no doubt, 
could regale the diners with a most interesting de- 
livery. Mr. Albert Weber, if he made up his mind to 
do so, could make a speech that would help the oc- 
casion along. Mr. Geo. H. Chickering is not a 
stranger to public speaking; he has been interested 
in many Boston associations, and it is nothing new 
for him to make a post-prandial address. Mr. P. H. 
Powers could be asked to speak, and if he were to 
reply favorably the dinner would be made more in- 
teresting for that reason. He has definite, fixed 
views, and such a man is apt to express them well. 

Col. Wm. Moore, of the same city, is certainly 
known as an able public debater; he has been a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature and is in 
the habit of making public addresses. Mr. Ben Starr 
is a first-rate speaker, who could certainly entertain 
a congregation of music trade members after a hearty 
meal. Mr. Theo. P. Brown could make a good 
speech. Mr. Freeborn G. Smith could make another 
good speech ; he has had experience in public speak- 
ing. Mr. J. G. Ebersole would be a bright and in- 
teresting speaker. Mr. G. A. Gibson could hold the 
attention of a crowd of piano men. Mr. Clarence 
Wulsin could say things worthy of reproduction and 
of comment in the trade press. 


names is an indication of the possibility of selecting 
a sufficient array of speakers in the trade to obviate 
the absurd step of going outside of it for speakers 
atatrade dinner. Nobody is interested in what these 
outsiders say, and they are not interested in those 
whom they are addressing. In fact, they don’t know 
them and will, after that evening, never see them 
again. 

No; we believe no one should be invited to these 
trade dinners except members of the trade; no 
friends, no club associates ; no relatives, no counsel, 
no nobody—only members of the music trade from 
Portland, Ore., to Portland, Me., and the speakers se- 
lected from among them. 

The speeches should be properly reported. To do 
this the trade editors should not be invited as guests, 
but should be asked by the committee to what extent 
they desire accommodations for their assistants and 
stenographers, and these accommodations, in the 
shape of tables, chairs, writing utensils, &c., should 
be placed at their disposal as near the table of 
speakers as possible. 

That is the simple, natural, common sense manner 
of conducting matters of this kind. Music and music 
trade editors are to attend these public gatherings in 
their capacities as such for the benefit of the trade. 
As guests merely they can be of no benefit, for they 
then cannot attend to the very duties their profes- 
sion calls for. When a large numberof members of 
the music trade get together, and some of them say 
something, it becomes a duty on the part of music 
and music trade editors to publish a faithfully correct 
version of such remarks. The speeches of outsiders 
would be of no particular interest, but those of 
speakers in the trade must necessarily be of vital in- 
terest. 
Such then is the situation. We repeat, it is a com- 
mon sense view we take of the question, and we 
believe that the committee of the New York dinner 
will do the same. 


CHICAGO BRANCHES. 


—~<»—___——_ 





ASTERN manufacturers of pianos or organs can- 
not expect to do a successful business with their 
Chicago branches in the wholesale department if 
they insist upon billing or invoicing their instru- 
ments for wholesale reselling at a profit. That is, if 
they propose to make a profit out of the sales they 
make to their Chicago branches and then expect their 
Chicago branches to make a profit on the top of that 
profit out of the goods sold by the branch at whole- 
sale they are ‘‘ going to get left,” as slang parlance 
would have it. The pianos made in Chicago, the 
methods of Chicago manufacturers, the control they 
exercise by means of organization of a large army of 
dealers, and the close alliance that exists between all 
parties to the organization—all these things put a 
stop to any hope for the possibility of such a double 
profit. 
We admit that such a thing has in the past been 
done. It may even be done now in an isolated form ; 
but as a mercantile possibility with successful issue 
it is absolutely impossible. No Eastern manufac- 
turer can invoice his pianos to a Chicago branch with 
a profit added on factory cost, and then compel that 
branch to sell those pianos to the Western trade with 
another profit. The branch cannot do it. No Chi- 
cago branch can. It is hopeless. 
Do Eastern manufacturers know at what prices 
Chicago manufacturers sell their instruments to the 
Western trade? The instruments must not be 
derided. It is dangerous to do that. The instru- 
ments are good, at least as good as Eastern instru- 
ments at the same and bigger prices. Do Eastern 
manufacturers know the prices charged for them at 
wholesale? Chicago piano manufacturers know 
what is charged for Eastern pianos in the East, for 
they sell theirs East too. Would it not be a good 
scheme to find these things out; to send an intelli- 
gent man on the road West, not to sell pianos, but to 
ascertain the exact situation? Would it not be still 
better to go yourself instead of sending some one? 
The Chicago man goes, and he goes East, too. 
Who of Eastern piano or organ manufacturers has 
within the past few years been on a Western business 
inspection trip? We should like to get the names. 
Sometimes an Eastern man goes to Chicago, and he 
might stop off at Cleveland and Detroit, or come 
home taking in St. Louis and Cincinnati. But the 
number who do even this is small. Cleveland. Cin- 


West on which Chicago feeds. Who of the Eastern 
(New York and Boston included) piano and organ 
men have taken in the West carefully? And then 
their Chicago connections expect them to understand 
Western trade—no, we take it back ; they don’t; they 
don’t expect anything of the kind. 

The Chicago branch house to make a success in the 
wholesale trade must be put on a par with the Chi- 
cago manufacturer if that can be done. Itis a hard 
battle under any or all circumstances, but there is no 
possibility of a fighting chance without equality. 
The handicap of a factory profit charged to a Chi- 
cago branch paralyzes every chance to meet com- 
petition, and there is to-day no such a thing as 
preference for Eastern goods éecause it is Eastern 
goods. That prestige has been demolished by the 
intelligence of the Western manufacturer, who refused 
to submit to the granting of any such distinction to 
his Eastern rival after he began making goods him- 
self in quantities. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER would be false to its trust 
if it failed to explain this situation truthfully. Most 
of the Western trade papers coddle the Eastern 
manufacturer, give him what is known as ‘‘taffy,” be- 
cause they want his trade, as Western houses give 
them none, knowing how ridiculously small their cir- 
culation is. Eastern trade editors outside of Mr. Bill 
never get West, and know nothing about trade mat- 
ters, anyhow. It devolves therefore upon this paper 
truthfully to tell these things, so that those who run 
may read and learn and see the situation, not as it 
might or could or would or should be, but as it is. 

The West ‘is a trade problem; those who do not 
care to make any attempts to solve it will not be in- 
terested in itin the future. Selah! 


EW style No. 18 isnow on exhibition at the ware- 
N rooms of Hazelton Brothers, and must be seen 
to be appreciated. This style is one of a series of 
new ones, the designing of which was done by an 
artist who was in Hazelton Brothers’ factory last 
summer. 

= 

ANDERS & STAYMAN, Baltimore, Md., have 

secured the agency of the olian, and are mak- 
ing extensive arrangements for pushing the Aolian to 
a point beyond anything it has enjoyed in their terri- 
tory. Mr. Harry Sanders, with his splendid business 
capacity, is just the man to do this. 

<+> 

HE Wissner concert grand piano is being played 

by Mme. Rivé-King to delighted audiences in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Henry Dreher’s Sons, the Wissner 
agents at Cleveland, are doing good work for the in- 
strument, speak enthusiastically in praise of it, and 
expect solid results from their work. 

+> 

R. I. N. RICE, in passing through New York this 

week, informs us that the deal whereby Mr. 
Geo. Cooke and Mr. E. N. Kimball have, with Mr. 
Rice, secured the Schaeffer Piano Company has 
been satisfactorily concluded. The rumor of the deal 
was published exclusively in THe MusiIcaL COURIER 
of last week. One thing must be borne in mind, that 
the Hallett & Davis Piano Company, of Boston, has 
nothing to do with this transaction. It is Mr. Cooke 
and Mr. Kimball personally. 


Mr. Joscelyn to Wed. 

R. LOUIS JAMES JOSCELYN, 

meester & Kroeger, will at 5 Wednesday afternoon, 

February 20, wed Miss Jennie C. Austin at the Holy 

Apostles’ Church, Ninth avenue and Twenty-eighth street. 
Congratulations are extended to Mr. Joscelyn. 


Mr. Webb Corrects. 

Editors The Musical Courier: 

NOTICE in your issue of to-day you quote me as 
saying that I have bought the ground at Rockville 
Centre on which stands the old Seabury factory. Your 
representative misunderstood me. I said I was contem- 
plating the purchase, with the idea of moving my factory 


with Gilde- 


there. Otherwise the notice is correct. Kindly make cor- 
rection, and oblige, respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Rosr. M. Wess. 
\ FIRST-CLASS piano and organ salesman wishes a position with 
= areliable house. Can play the piano well and is capable of 
managing a store, having had over eight years’ experience in the 
wholesale and retail music business. Best references furnished 


Salary moderate first six months. Address ‘* Music,” THE MUSICAL 


COURIER office, New York, 








These are by no means all, but the number of 


cinnati and Detroit are not West—that is, not the 
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RUMORS. 


HERE were more trade rumors afloat in Chi- 
cago last week than would fill an edition of this 
paper, and everybody in the trade has been more or 
less involved. It would be interesting to discover 
who starts and who prapogates the rumors. They 
are the bane of the newspaper man and keep him 
uselessly at work when he should be otherwise use- 
fully employed. For instance, without any grounds 
to rest on it was rumored that a large Boston factory 
proposed to remove its whole manufacturing plant to 
Chicago; that a Chicago piano manufacturer had of 
fered another Chicago piano manufacturer a contract 
for 1,000 pianos, because he had no room to make them 
in his own factory; that a Chicago piano man was 
contemplating a donation of $50,000 to a new conser- 
vatory of music there; that a liquor dealer who has 
accumulated considerable money was about to join 
with a young man now in one of thestores and put in 
$50,000 to start a new wareroom—where? that Ch. H. 
Steinway and N. Stetson were in Chicago to offer to 
purchase the balance of the iron on the World's Fair 
grounds to be used in constructing a Steinway Hall 
in Chicago; that THE MusICAL CourRIER offices were 
to be removed to Chicago, and the printing of the 
paper to be done from that point; that someone had 
offered to put up a large building for Dr. Ziegfeld 
for his Chicago Musical College; that a new and im- 
portant musical bureau was about to be opened in 
Chicago; that a new organ factory was to be started 
about March or April 1, &c., &c., &c. 

There may be some vestige of truth in some of 
these rumors, and we could go ahead right now and 
continue ad infinitum enumerating others more or 
less likely to be fulfilled, but to follow them out, to 
pursue from the first inkling the little latent rumor 
and run it down to earth to get at its real substance 
takes time and very frequently takes ingenuity and 
a certain finesse if a newspaper man does not pro- 
pose being thrown off the track. 

Chicago is a seething cauldron in which rumors are 
boiling hot all the time; it seems that in that rarified 
air they grow and prosper, and there is absolutely no 
way to kill them off if they are unfounded except by 
neglecting to pay attention to them. A newspaper 
man cannot afford to do that, for he may lose the most 
valuable kind of information by ignoring rumors. 
One thing is sure; they do not emanate from news- 
paper men. 


NO SYSTEM. 


a 


{Reprinted from First Edition of THE MUSICAL COURIER of 


January 6.) 

UST as many firms are defective in a system of 
manufacturing as there are others deficient in 
system of handling and selling goods. A selling 
agent of a lumber, or varnish or supply house can, 
at a glance, discover whether his customer under- 
stands the secrets of purchase just as quickly as a 
shrewd customer can tell whether the firm he is 
negotiating with understands the story of selling 

goods. It is one principle reversed. 

Everything else being equal, there is no reason why 
a manufacturer should compel a salesman of supply 
goods to call on him twice, when one visit would ac- 
complish the same result. He should also know that 
part of the expense of that second visit must be paid 
by him if he is the direct cause of a supplementary 
call 

What is needed at both ends of the piano and or- 
gan business is system. System as much in selling 
as in buying, and in the latter division we fear the 
want of system is much more apparent. 

In every well regulated factory the purchasing 
agent is always prepared to give his orders, for the 
reason that he knows exactly what he needs. If he 
does not know his needs he does not know his busi- 
ness. Those who are the quickest to discover these 
conditions are the selling agents, the traveling sales- 
men, who are inthe habit of visiting all factories, 
and who, without difficulty, observe wherein the 
various concerns distinguish themselves from each 
other, and also wherein certain firms enjoy a distinct 
advantage over others. Itisin this absence of sys- 
tem that a great weakness manifests itself with nany 
houses which are never in condition to say just what 
their immediate needs in the factory consist of. 

If the business has reached dimensions of respec- 
tability and its output is sufficiently large to require 
systematic bookkeeping, one of the books should rep- 
resent the daily wants of the factory. One young 
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man put in charge of such a book could make him- 
self useful otherwise, and in this he would represent 
a profit for his other duty. 

The book itself would also prove of great value to 
the firm, for it would represent nearly the daily fluc- 
tuations of the hundreds of articles bought, that is 
if itis kept as it should be. Besides this a man would 
be educated, and in course of time would naturally 
become the buyer of the house. 

We merely suggest these points, because we are 
aware of the fact that a great many factories are 
conducted in their purchasing departments without 
system, and that,it seems to us, means that their 
whole factory is conducted without system. 





SO FOOLISH. 


——_——— 


OTHING seems more insane than for certain 
N houses to claim that they are making a first- 
class piano when they know they are not doing any- 
thing of the kind, and when they know that others 
know just as much. What is to be gained by this? 

No business man can afford to appear foolish in the 
esteem of his friends or even competitors. There is 
a class of piano manufacturers which is conscien- 
tiously of the opinion that its pianos are first-class 
and of the best made, but this class does not, as a 
general thing, consist of makers. It consists rather 
of a set of men who have drifted into the piano busi- 
ness, and who depend for all practical features of it 
upon some superintendent or assistant. Most of 
these men cannot distinguish the differences between 
pianos anyhow. The class, however, we refer to is a 
practical one, which can tell the difference between 
the best quality of felt and the next quality; be- 
tween the highest grade of spruce for sounding 
boards and the general commercial spruce ; between 
the highest and most skilled labor and the ordinary 
day labor; between tone and tone, and between 
touch and touch ; and yet the men of this class, able 
as they are to make these distinctions, will still insist 
that their good, medium piano is of the very highest 
type. 

If they knew the effect of their asseverations upon 
their surroundings and upon their efforts, and if they 
knew what humor their claims furnish, they would 
get right down to the bottom facts of the piano they 
are making and claim only what its merits demand. 

There are some judges of pianos who throw aside all 
claims of manufacturers and look upon pianos only 
on their merits. These judges are not at all inter- 
ested in the manufacturers; they are interested only 
in the instrument itself, and to them the claims of 
these manufacturers are not only humorous but 
foolish. 

3esides that it is not good business policy to force 
your piano into a position that compares it with the 
very highest grade when that comparison will not 
endure the test. It gives the death blow to the piano 
in a competitive sale. It throws the dealer and sales- 
man into consternation sometimes and frequently de- 
spoils them of the labor of six months’ preparation to 
make a sale. In addition, if a piano is sold under 
such claims there comes the danger of dissatisfaction on 
the part of thecustomer. People who pay large prices 
for pianos are very apt to discuss the question of the 














piano for a number of months after the purchase has 
been concluded. During that period somebody is sure 
tocome along who understands the differences between 
pianos, and who will explain wherein the particular 
instrument is not first-class, and then arises. one of 
those unpleasant episodes in the piano business that 
so frequently helps to disgust the dealer. 

There is no reason why claims should not be put 
forth in behalf of good pianos, but they should be in 
moderate language, and they should be what all ad- 
vertising should be, and that is truthful. No adver- 
tising pays so well as the truth. If in moderate and 
dignified language the claims of a piano are presented 
by the manufacturer he will find, if he makes a piano 
of merit, that that merit will be recognized and it will 
always be the piano that speaks in the most emphatic 
tones. 


The Marshall & Wendell Company. 


HE Albany ‘‘Argus” under date of January 23 

refers to the phenomenal business of the Marshall & 

Wendell Piano-Forte Company, stating that they have 
‘more orders than they can attend to.” 

In this statement they lose sight of the fact that*the 
energetic managers of this company know exactly how to 
attend to these matters. It is done by working all their 
forces even in midwinter, and making timely additions to 
their force. We are assured that the January orders of 
this old company have been exceptionally large, and that 
the resources of the factory have been and are being taxed 
to their utmost to supply the demand, which is mainly for 
their finest goods. 


Pianos Damaged by Water. 
CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, i 
February 12, 1895. { 


ATER pipes sprung a leak in the Rintelman 
warerooms, at No. 580 North Clark street, Chicago, 
on Sunday mght. On Monday morning the rooms were 
flooded with 6 inches of water. The damage to pianos 
and building is estimated at $5,000. No one was in the 
building, and the flood held full sway until the warerooms 
were opened for business. The landlord of the building is 
blamed for the accident in not seeing that the pipes were 
in good condition. 


Stiff Piano Company, Atlanta, Ca. 


S reported a month ago, Mr. Miles has retired 
A from the firm of Miles & Stiff, and the Stiff Piano 
Company will take the place of the former concern. The 
charter cannot be obtained until March 4, on which date 
Mr. Samuel Hazelton and Mr. John D. Pease, representing 
Hazelton Brothers and the Pease Piano Company, respec- 
tively, will be in Atlanta and elect officers. These gentle- 
men, with Mr. Stiff, will be only stockholders. The A. B. 
Chase piano has been sold by Miles & Stiff, and it is fair to 
presume that it will be carried by the new corporation. 
Mr. Samuel Hazelton at least is in favor of so doing. 


—A fire in the warerooms of Theo. Wolfram at Columbus, Ohio, 
on February 2 did some slight damage 
—C. F. Herbert & Co. has been succeeded by the Herbert Art Com- 
pany, at Hartford, Conn. It is simply a reorganization, with Mr. 
John H. Post holding the largest number of shares of thestock. 
—Mr.F. J. Woodbury, secretary of the Jewett Piano Company, 
left yesterday on a Westerntrip. He is due in Chicago February 17. 


—Mr. F.N. Teeple, representing the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, is on the ocean en route for Europe. 
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HICAGO has been, like other parts of the coun- 
try, suffering such genuine and long continued ex- 
treme cold weather that the effect is felt in all lines of 
trade that can be in any way classed as luxuries, and to a 
very great extent the music business must be placed in 
that category. You do not have to buy a piano for warmth 
or sustenance; neither are people so hard pressed for musi- 
cal instruments that they are willing to expose themselves 
to a cold and uncertain trip by the crude methods of trans- 
portation which still prevail in this city. Not only the 
cable cars, but the suburban trains, have been blocked and 
delayed beyond all previous experience. The consequences 
are that piano warerooms have been deserted, proprietors 
are complaining and salesmen are having an enforced and 
unpleasant vacation. 

In one of the large stores only yesterday we found no 
one in but one of the book-keepers, the stenographer and 
the door-boy. The same day witnessed the meeting of two 
presidents of two of the largest corporations in this city, 
one of whom remarked that the only business done up to 
that time was a repair job, and the other replied that that 
exceeded his business by just that much. It has always 
been a question as to whether lost business is ever re- 
gained, but perhaps in the piano business it is. There will 
be just so many pianos bought, and if not sold to-day, they 
will be to-morrow. 


The Pease-Mason & Hamlin Deal. 

The deal between the Pease Piano Company, of New 
York, and the Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ Company, 
of Boston, which was mentioned in our issue of January 30 
as a probable thing to occur, has been settled and is now 
an accomplished fact. 

The Pease piano, so far as the retail business is con- 
cerned in Chicago and also in Kansas City, Boston and 
New York, will now be handled from the warerooms of the 
Mason & Hamlin Company. Mr. Charles H. MacDonald, 
the vice-president of the Pease Piano Company and the 
resident manager for the business for this city and the West, 
will remove his offices and wholesale stock to the third 
floor of the Mason & Hamlin Building, Nos. 250 and 252 
Wabash avenue. This gives him a very large floor space, 
which will be amply sufficient for some time to come. 

In relation to the Pease Piano Company’s lease of the 
building at No. 248 Wabash avenue, it may be said that 
little trouble will be found in disposing of it. There are 
already half a dozen people after it, and we shall be very 
much surprised if some of the piano concerns who are look- 
ing for buildings do not secure it. 


A Movable Agraffe. 

Mr. F. B. Long, a practical piano maker, and formerly 
in charge of the branch store of Messrs. Kohler & Chase, in 
Los Angeles, Cal., has invented a device for the purpose of 
correcting the imperfections in the scale of a piano. The 
device consists of a movable agraffe, which adds little or 
nothing to the cost of the instrument and can be fastened 
in the proper position after the scale is perfected. It must 
be understood that the agraffe can be moved longitudi- 
nally with the string, a movement which would not exceed 
from one-eighth to one-half inch from the centre of the 
piano upward or one inch from the centre of the instrument 
downward. 

Mr. Long claims, and has already demonstrated to his 
own and other people's satisfaction, that by the use of this 
simple and inexpensive little device all overtones, false 
strings and imperfections in the length of the strings can 
be readily and easily corrected. 

Mr. Long is now in this city, and is here for the purpose 
of introducing his invention. 


A Live House. 


Tindale, Brown & Co., of Jacksonville, Ill., have re- 
cently made some extensive improvements in their store. 
January 1 they leased two more floors of the block 
which they are in, which now gives them the whole 
building, making in all four floors, giving them a floor space 
of 10,000 square feet. 

The basement is used for their music publishing busi- 
ness, boxing, shipping, &c. The first floor is occupied by 
their business offices, small goods and sheet music, with a 
few pianos as samples. A few choice palms and other 
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tropical plants nicely arranged give the room a very 
artistic appearance. 

The second floor is their piano wareroom, which is always 
well stocked with Steinway, Sterling and Sohmer pianos. 
There are also on this floor a cozy recital hall and several 
teachers’ rooms. 

The third floor is given up entirely for workshops, where 
they do all kinds of repairing, from the smallest musical in- 
strument to the pipe organs. They have in their employ 
competent piano and pipe organ men, and have during 
their business career in Jacksonville built several pipe 
organs complete. We might also add that Mr. Brown is a 
practical pipe organ builder, having learned the business 
from a prominent Eastern manufacturer. 

The store is fitted with elevator, electric lights, &c., 
making one of the most complete music houses in Illinois. 
This firm has recently leased for aterm of five years and 
will manage the Opera House, which is one of the finest 
in the State. 

A New Factory Project. 

The Russell Piano Company are seriously considering 
the project of building a new factory, but, as Mr. Russell 
says, it is in embryo as yet. 

In the Swim. 

Our Mr. James M. Hawxhurst is now a member of 
Evanston’s Four Hundred. The following recently ap- 
peared in the society column of our dailies: 

‘‘Mrs. J. M. Hawxhurst, of Evanston, entertained at a 
green and white luncheon Tuesday afternoon in honor of 
Miss Alice Platt, of Lake Forest. 
twelve.” 


Covers were laid for 


Mr. Rice’s Scheme, 


Of course everyone is interested in the rumor of another 
big Chicago concern, and a telegraphic dispatch from Mr. 
I. N. Rice announces that the negotiations between mem- 
bers of the Hallet & Davis Company, of Boston, and the 
Schaeffer Piano Company, of thiscity, have beencompleted, 
and the only thing now is to see their consummation. An- 
other gentleman’s name has been mentioned in connection 
with this deal, who is not only a man of brains but experi- 
ence, as will be readily conceded when the time comes to 
announce it. 

Had to Replevin. 

Messrs. B. Zscherpe & Co., at the time that Mr. August 
Schaar was connected with the piano department of 
Siegel, Cooper & Co.’s establishment, permitted Mr. Schaar 
to borrow a piano of them with the understanding that 
subsequently he was to purchase two instruments of a su- 
perior style which they had in course of construction. 

Mr. Schaar sold the instrument that he had in his pos- 
session, and, failing to give Messrs. Zscherpe & Co. any 
satisfaction, they obtained a writ of replevin and took pos- 
session of the instrument. The case so far has gone by 
default against Mr. Schaar. 


Another New Chicago Piano. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. have just produced another 
small grand piano which is simply an improvement on their 
World’s Fair grand. The instrument is consistent with 
their upright instrument, which is known all over the 
country as being one of the best made. 


The Trade Dinner. 

Mr. Geo. F. Root, Mr. John H. Hubbard and the Sohmer 
Quartet will aid in the entertainment at the Music Trade 
Association’s annual dinner, which takes place at the 
Auditorium next Saturday evening. 


Will Move Soon. 


The new warerooms of the Manufacturers’ Piano Com- 
pany inthiscity are about ready for occupancy. On account 
of the excessively cold weather, the 150 pianos which were 
selected by Mr. Wright for the new warerooms have not 
yet been shipped. The old warerooms at 248 Wabash ave- 
nue will be retained by the house and will be used for the 
purpose of selling off their present stock. 

Perhaps. 

The building at 167 and 169 Wabash aveuue may be the 
premises selected by Mr. Summy for his new company to 
vend the Chickering piano. 

William Tonk & Brothers Company. 

At the stockholders’ and directors’ meeting of February 4 
the following officers were elected: William Tonk, presi- 
dent; Chas. J. Tonk, vice-president; Albert E. Tonk, 
treasurer, and Mr. Otto Pressprich, Jr., secretary. 


The New Shoninger Warerooms. 

The B. Shoninger Company have their plans all drawn 
for the alteration of their new store at 267 and 269 Wabash 
avenue. Leaving off the entrance for the upstairs portion 
of the building gives them about 40 feet frontage. The 
store being 165 feet in depth gives them an opportunity for 
tuning and shipping rooms in the rear; and the office will 
be placed in the southwestern corner of the main ware- 
room, They will have two of the finest bulk windows in 
the city. 


Personals. 
Mr. Rufus W. Blake, president of the Sterling Company, 
of Derby, Conn., after being in the city for several days, re- 





turned directly to New York last Thursday evening. Mr. A. 
J. Brooks, the Sterling Piano Company’s popular traveler 
and president of the Huntington Piano Company, who was 
here to meet Mr. Blake, left the city the same evening, 
going from here to St. Louis, Kansas City, Leavenworth, 
Omaha and Milwaukee, and after returning to Chicago 
leaves for the East, stopping at the principal points between 
here and New York. 

Mr. S. A. Legg, of Messrs. Legg Brothers, of Kansas 
City, Mo., was here for a day or two this week. Mr. Legg 
informs us that they have recently changed their location 
and are now situated in the very best portion of the city. 

Mr. Platt Gibbs is now congratulating himseif on being 
able to have another fire sale. The fire came pretty near 
this time ; it was just next door. 

Mr. W. J. Dyer, of St. Paul, Minn., passed through the 
city this week on his way home. 

Mr. G. B. Baird, of the McCammon Piano Company, of 
Oneonta, N. Y., is visiting the city accompanied by Mrs. 
Baird. He speaks encouragingly of business. 

Senator Shelby M. Cullom will not be present at the next 
trade dinner, other engagements preventing him. 

Mr. Clayton F. Summy informs us that he has not signed 
the lease for 233 Wabash avenue. He says further that 
nothing has been done yet which could be positively re- 
ported. 

Mr. E. S. Conway is making a visit to Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Mr. E. A. Potter, of Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co., has 
been ill at home since last Tuesday. 

Mr. W. H. Cook, the Kimball traveler for Northern 
Iowa, is in town. 

Mr. Henry MacLachlan, fortwo years conuected with the 
Mason & Hamlin Company in Kansas City, will be brought 
to Chicago, which will hereafter be his permanent location. 
Mr. MacLachlan will go to Grand Rapids for a short period 
of time to assist Mrs. Weedon in the Mason & Hamlin 
branch store at that place. 

Mr. J. A. Norris, representing the Mason & Hamlin 
Piano and Organ Company, of Boston, Mass., arrived in 
town to-day from the Pacific coast. 

Mr. L. A. Holtzman, the cover man of Columbus, O., is 
also in the city. 








Remember Weld. 


Editors The Musical Courzer : 

OW many young or even middle aged men are 
H there to-day who remember the name of Theodore 
Weld, who died at Hyde Park in the environs of Boston on 
Sunday night, February 3, at the extremeold age of 91 years? 
He was an intimate friend of the late Charles Sumner, of 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, of the great Commoner, Wendell 
Phillips, and of the John Brown of ‘‘ Ossowattomie,” he 
whose body has been mouldering in the grave,for thirty- 
five years, for it is that long since the Virginia soldiers 
fired the shots into the old building opposite Bolivar 
Heights, and since he was taken down to Charlestown, or 
Charleston as they call it, to have light his put out. Well, it 
is so long ago that you cannot expect the young folks to know 
much about it, particularly when it is recognized that we are 
all afraid to put this part of our history into the text books, 
All the wounds have not yet been healed and the feeling 
has not yet subsided sufficiently to prevent annoyance at 
the publication of the truth. 

There is one man in the music trade who was intimately 
acquainted with the late Mr. Weld, and that is Mr. Hobart 
M. Cable, the vice president of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, who was at one time a member of the Board of 
School Commissioners of Boston, at the time Mr. Weld was 
on the Board, and that was my motive for writing to you 
about Weld—to call attention to this fact. I believe also 
that Mr. Cable was at one time a member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. The Cables are from New York; Wal- 
ton, up in the centre of the State, just below the lake re- 
gion, being their original home, Three of them are en- 
gaged in the great work of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, H. D., H. M. and F.S.. the latter being the 
youngest. 

They have a remarkable affection for their old State, and 
they come down at times to visit their old home and their 
relatives in it, and always do something good that leaves 
after them a pleasant memory and a wish for them soon to 
come back. 

Two of them married from the State, and, I believe, the 
wife of Fayette S. Cable is from Eiienwood, up in Sullivan 
County. They showa profound attachment to their family 
life, and all the time unoccupied in the affairs of manufac- 
ture and commerce is taken up with the family. The 
only one who has a married child is this Mr. Hobart M. 
Cable, whose daughter is the wife of a Chicago man, and 
so the West gets much of the fine old Eastern blood and 
stock continually. The children of the other Cables are all 
young. Mr. H. D. Cable's wife.is a member of the Kings- 
bury family—also Eastern originally—a Miss Hutchins or 
Hutchings, I believe (I am writing entirely from memory), 
and they live in a beautiful residence at Evanston, near 
Chicago, where their wealth, their philanthrophy and their 
good citizenship makes of them great factors. 

Now to get back to Weld. He was called a nigger lover 
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when he was a boy—" Nigger Weld” they called him, be- 
cause he took interest in a colored lad who was maltreated. 
I remember when I was a boy—and that is not so many years 
ago—I bought on a standof an old book storeon Arch street, 
Philadelphia, a book called ‘‘Slavery and the Internal 
Slave Trade of the United States.” After I had paid my 
quarter the bookseller looked at the title and said the sale 
was a mistake, and that the book was worth a couple of 
dollars if it was published in London, and, sure enough, in 
looking down at the imprint I saw it was published there 
in 1841. Well, the good-natured old fellow said, ‘‘ As long 
as you paid for it, keep it,” and I did. That book was 
written by Theodore Weld, and was published in London 
because he had such difficulties in having his writings pub- 
lished here at that time. 

I was very much interested in the slavery question, having 
been born and raised in a State below the Mason and Dixon 
line myself, but that book whetted my appetite and I began 
to devour as much of that kind of literature as I could bor- 
row, or buy or get hold of in the libraries. I joined a cer- 
tain Mercantile Library immediately and got down into the 
dingy shelves and closets behind the tables where the 
silent chess players used to peg away at bishops and kings 
and queens for hours. 

I got hold of a book once called ‘t Testimony of a Thou- 
sand Witnesses " and | thought it was on Spiritualism, and 
by the holy Jacobus it was by Theodore Weld ; it was pub- 
1839, two years before the London book. About 
six months later I was reading Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Spe- 
and had just finished it, a few pages only remaining 
that Saturday afternoon (I am Jew by birth and when I 


lished 
cies’ 
was young my Saturday afternoons belonged to me; my 
forenoons belonged to my parents, who asked me to go to 
the Synagogue—not a bad place when the Rabbi is a good 
speaker), and I thought I would go back to the old corner 
be found, 
my hands covered with dust fooling around 
when a book tumbled 


where ‘‘ American History and Politics” could 


and I had 
‘many a volume of forgotten lore”’ 
Congress over the 
It 
on slavery and it was published still earlier than the 
Theodore Weld, 1837.” This 
was long before the Dred Scott decision of Chief Justice 


‘The Power of 
Who wrote this and what is it? 


out whose title read 
District of Columbia 
was 


other two by the same man, ‘ 


Taney, who was from my own State and the only Roman 
Catholic Chief 
man and jurist, no matter how much others may have dif- 
He was honest in his convictions, no mat- 


Justice we ever had and a fine and great 


fered with him. 
ter, as I say, what they may have been. 

A friend of mine was at the library that afternoon, and 
as I was reading the introductory chapter he asked me 
what I had to do with the ‘' Power of Congress over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” a book he never would touch simply be- 
cause of its title, and the reason can readily be understood 
when I state that this friend read all the mysterious books 
on those shelves. He was just then studying the Eleusy- 
He 
He was married and nobody knew the 


nian mysteries and the traditions of the Rosicrucians. 
was a funny cuss. 
books he knew and read. 

rhat is the way I tumbled on to Theodore Weld. Those 
books make strange reading now. Weld is the very last of 
the men associated with the anti-slavery period to leave us. 
He is really the last one. The great book has closed its 

This is one of the distinctions 
I think Mr. Cable ought to be 
B. 


last chapter with his death. 
of his marvelous career. 
happy to know that he knew him. 


CHICAGO, February 6, 1895 


In Town. 


members of the trade who visited 


M¢ ING the 
New York the past week, and 
called at the offices of Tue Musica Cot 
E. P. Mason, Boston, Mass. 


J. Merrill, Boston, Mass. 


among those who 


RIER, were: 





M. Ash, Boston, Mass. 
Edmund Cluett, Troy, N. Y 
Fred, Cluett, Troy, N. Y 
E. V. Church, Chicago, III. 
F. W. Teeple, Chicago, IIl. 
C. T. Sisson, Chicago, Ill. 


Rice, Chicago, Ill. 

D. Rockafeller, Lebanon, N. J. 

F. Kramer, New York. 

M. A, Featherstone, Montreal, Can 


Brambach Piano Company. 


< eee unoual meeting of the Brambach Piano Com- 
pany was being held yesterday afternoon at the bour 
for closing forms, therefore information of the plans for 
1895 of the company could not be obtained. 
The immense strides the Brambach piano made in the 
indication 


trade during 1894, although a dull year, are an 
of what can be done in the future. 

The concern has unsurpassed facilities for turning out 
pianos in quantities, and now that Mr. Chas. D. Becht is 
hustling things on the road 1895 should be a great year for 
the Brambach. 
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ANNUAL MEETINCS. 
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Ann Arbor Organ Company, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HE annual meeeting of the stockholders of the 
Ann Arbor Organ Company was held January 22, at 
which the following named directors were elected for the 
ensuing year; F. Schmid, H. Hutzel, F. H. Belser, G. Luick, 
G. Stark, E. Eberbach, D. F. Allmendinger. After the stock- 
holders’ meeting was concluded, the directors organized by 
electing Fred Schmid president, F. H. Belser vice presi- 
dent, Lew H. Clement secretary and manager, Wm. W. 
Sturgeon, treasurer. D. F. Allmendinger was reappointed 
superintendent. 

The annual report of the president showed that the fac- 
tory shipped 106 more organs last year than it did in 1893, 
while the profits were twice as much asin 1893, although 
they still fall short of 1892. 





Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
The annual meeting of Chickering & Sons, which was to 
have been held last Monday in Chickering Hall, New York, 
was postponed until next Saturday. 


Brown & Simpson Company, Worcester, Mass. 
The annual meeting of the Brown & Simpson Company, 
Worcester, Mass., held January 15, resulted in the re-elec- 
tion of the old officers and directors. 





Farrand & Votey Organ Company, Detroit, Mich. 

The annual meeting of the Farrand & Votey Organ 
Company, Detroit, was held at the Detroit or main office 
of the company January 24, and resulted in the re-election 
of the old officers of last year. The report of the standing 
of the company, as filed with the State of Michigan, was 
as follows: 

Capital stock, $300,000; paid in, $232,680; real estate, 
$33,264 ; personal estate, $175,577.60 ; debts, $247,570.70; 
credits, $264,312.80. Stockholders—W. R. Farrand, 2,727; 
Mrs. J. S. Farrand, 2,000; E. S. Votey, 1,800; A. E. F. 
White, 1,500 ; Estate W. F. Reynolds, 1,200; E. H. Flinn, 
1,600; S, J. Murphy, 1,000; C. A. Black, 1,000; George 
Peck, 1,000; T. W. Palmer, 1,000; Charles F. Hammond, 
1,000: George O. Robinson, 700; J. D. Standish, 700; 
Charles Stinchfield, 600; W. A. Bercy, 500; Mrs. R.S, 
Mumford, 500; A. L. Stevens, 500; Mrs. Frances Stevens, 
500; J. G. Dickenson, 500; Mrs. Cora W. Farrand, 400; 
Sarah J. Clark, 300; Hammond Reed Company, 207; C. 
T. Sisson, 200; Fred A. Robinson, 200; H. C. Clark, 200; 
James E. Davis, 200; Eva S. Backus, 200; Mrs. F. D. Tay- 
lor, 200; Mrs. Eleanor Buhl, Mrs. J. M. Corning, 150; W. 
L. Haywood, 120; J. S. Farrand, Jr., 100; W. D. Gray, 
100: C. M. Russell, Trustee, W. D. Wood, 100; Mrs. C. 
M. Duesler, 100; L. Heerwagen, 100; Julia Peck, 100; 
Rev. James T. Lewis, 84; Mrs. Margaret 
Fannie R. Stevens, 50; Mrs. Susan Gibbs, 


Leadbeater, 50; 
30. 


Bad Piano Men. 
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Frank Plate and Edward Duncan. 

RANK PLATE, aged twenty-seven years, and 
F Edward Duncan, aged twenty-two years, were on 
January 31 arrested by Detectives West and Lyons, of the 
firm of Smith, West & Lyons, on a charge of stealing 
$264.75 worth of musical merchandise from Otto Sutro & 
Co., of No. 121 East Baltimore street, Baltimore. They 
were taken before Justice Murray, at the Central Station, 
and committed for court. 

The accused were for two months previous to their arrest 
employed as clerks in Mr. Sutro’s store. Articles had been 
missed from the store, and the firm of Smith, West & Lyons 
was employed to detect the thieves. The arrests of Plate 
and Duncan followed. Musical merchandise of the value 
of $264.75 was found, it is alleged, in the rooms occupied 
by the young men. The articles recovered consisted of 
violins, banjos, bows, strings and various other articles, 
ranging in value from ten cents to $25 each. 


Edward Bedford. 

Edward Bedford, who comes from Danville, Ill., was held 
in $1,000 for trial at the Jefferson Market Police Court Feb- 
ruary 7, charged with stealing $40 worth of music from 
Witmark & Sons, music publishers, at 51 West Twenty- 
eighth street, this city, by whom he has been employed for 
the past three months. 

This “Man” Is a Woman. 

Mary Street has been arrested in St. Louis on the charge 
of stealing a piano from J. D. Frees Piano Company, of 
that city. 

On February 2 she appeared at the store of Frees and 
said she wanted to purchase a piano. She looked around, 











and after deliberating and talking with Frees about the 
instruments ended by selecting one valued at $385. She 
entered into arrangements to buy the instrument on the 
time payment plan and paid $5 down, saying she would 
return February 4 and pay $50. She ordered the piano 
delivered to her boarding house at 1631 Washington avenue. 
On February 4 the woman failed to pay the promised $50, 
and Frees went to the boarding house, where he was in- 
formed by Mrs. Maggie Bohn, the proprietress, that Mary 
Williams, as the woman was known to her, had taken her 
departure on Sunday. 

Before she left two young men appeared and took 
charge of the piano, removing it from the house. Mrs. 
Bohn said the woman had told her she had bought the 
piano. Detectives were put to work on the case, and 
they soon located the piano at a storage house, where they 
were told that the woman brought it with instructions to 
sell it for anything from $50 up. She gave her name there 
as Mary McPheeters, and her address as 1909 Carr street. 
The woman was easily located and arrested. She is about 
twenty-eight years old, tall, of slender build, with aquiline 
features and blondined hair. She dresses neatly. 





Charles W. Williams. 


Carlin & Lennox, Indianapolis, Ind., have succeeded in 
landing Charles W. Williams, who it is believed was the 
piano thief whe swindled Grinnel Brothers and S. E. Clark 
& Co., at Detroit, and it looks as though this alleged 
swindler is to be incarcerated for his alleged crimes. His 
methods have been shown before in these columns. 








Interesting to Road Representatives. 
° ER years of effort and an expenditure of 


over $500 the Travelers’ Protective Association of 
America has succeeded in having the Interstate Commerce 
act amended so that the railroads can issue joint inter- 
changeable 5,000 mile tickets, with special privileges as to 
the amount of free baggage that may be carried under 
mileage tickets of 1,000 miles or more. 

President Cleveland will probably sign the amendment. 
Western railroads in some instances have been charging as 
high as 8 cents a mile, and have refused to accept the 5,000 
mile interchangeable tickets, shielding themselves behind 
the Interstate law. Under the new law they can be com- 
pelled todoso. The amount of free baggage agreed upon 
will probably be 300 pounds.—‘ Sun.” 


PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 
String Clamp for Musical Instruments.—Howard W. 
Filed June 11, 1894 


No. 532,053. 
Hafer and Jesse O. Love, Fort Scott, Kan. 
Serial No. 514,154. (No model.) 

H. Howe, Watertown, Mass. 
(No model.) 


Box Fastener.— William 
Serial No, 504,678. 


No. 5: 
Filed March 22, 1894. 


32,067. 


No. 532,108. Slide Trombone.--Samuel Stephens, Norristown, Pa. 
Filed July 18, 1894. Serial No. 517,881. (No model.) 
Upright Piano.—Henry Ziegler, New York, N. Y. 
(No model.) 


580 On 


Dom, hs 


No 
Filed September 25, 1894. Serial No. 524,078. 
No. 532,200. Note Sheet or Barrel for Mechanical Musical Instru- 
Ferdinand Schaub, Jersey City, N. J., assignor to F. G. Otto 
Filed November 19, 1894. Serial No. 529,273. 


ments. 
& Sons, same place, 
(No model.) 


Device for Vibrating Tongues of Music Boxes.— Adolf 
Filed September 18, 1804. Serial 


No. 532,585. 
Richter, Rudolstadt, Germany. 
No. 523,331. (No model.) 

No. 532,622.—Violin or Other Musical Instrument.—Bruno E. Wol- 
lenhaupt, New York, N. Y. Filed June 29, 1894. Serial No. 515,090. 
(No model.) 


Auguste T. Rousseau, Cambridge, Mass. 
Serial No. 530,- 


Piano Action. 
Renewed December 12, 1894. 


No. 532,912 
Filed July 19, 1892. 
616. (No model.) 

Morton E. Converse, Winchendon, Mass. Filed 

Serial No. 529,785. (No model.) 


No. 533,210. Drum. 


November 23, 1894. 
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Flour manufacturers frequently 
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designate their various brands of 
flour as X, XX, XXX, or XXXX, 
the being iabeled 
with the most X’s. If Phelps 
Harmony Attachment be compared 
with other pedal arrangements in 


best grades 


this way ‘twill require many very 

large X’s indeed to denote its su- 

perlative qualities. Supplied by: 
A.M. McPhail PianoCo., Boston. 
Newby & Evans, New York. 
Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. 
James & Holmstrom, N. York. 
J. H. PHELPS, SHARON, Wis. 
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FEBRUARY 9, 1895. 


O a greater or less extent this city depends upon 
T the suburbs and surrounding towns for trade, so that 
when the railroads are blocked up with snow and it takes 
six hours to go six miles the majority of out of town people 
are contented to stay at home. Of course the delay in 
transportation has affected the wholesale trade in the way 
of dealers and agents being unable—or unwilling—to travel 
in such severe storms, and there have been few wholesale 
buyers in town this week. 

Retail business as a rule has been good, but the cold has 
been unfavorable to shipping pianos safely. From the 
time a piano is begun until it is boxed it is in a temperature 
of from 45° to 100°, the temperature in the boxing room 
being the minimum. To take an instrument out into a 
temperature below zero must necessarily injure varnish, if 
no other damage is done. As the weather has not slighted 
Boston this week, it can readily be seen how trade has 
been affected. 

Ivers & Pond. 

The Ivers & Pond Piano Company has no regular day set 
for its annual meeting; it takes place any time during 
February after the year’s accounts are made up and the 
books balanced. There are no changes anticipated in the 
officers and directors of this company. 

Mason & Hamlin Company. 


In every letter sent out by the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany are inclosed twoslips, one being a letter from Bishop 
Jaggar, of Ohio, who wrote on receipt of a Liszt organ 
expressing his delight with the instrument, the other an 
extract from Tue Musica Courter on the “ success of the 
stringer.” 
great advertiser. This afternoon’s‘' Transcript ” containsa 
magnificent two column advertisement of the AZolian, with 
the letter from the agent in Glasgow announcing the pur- 
chase ofan Zolian by Queen Victoria, a copy of which 
letter was seen by Tue Musicat Courier readers a few 
weeks since. It seems as if business in these celebrated 
instruments must be good to guaranteesuch an expendi- 
ture. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company is just issuing a very 
beautiful new catalogue of upright and grand pianos. The 
cuts arein half tone and are decidedly artistic. It was 
compiled and arranged by Mr. Henry L. Mason, to whom 
credit is due for its attractive appearance. 

Wm. H. Sherwood has advised Mason & Hamlin of the 
great success he had at his recent recital in Omaha. He 
played toa large and appreciative audience, and as Mr. 
Sherwood writes, ‘‘ their improved grand piano,” which he 
used, ‘‘was greatly admired and favorably commented 
upon.” 

Martinus Sieveking, the eminent Holland pianist, will 
appear at Lincoln, Neb., April 18, with Theodore Thomas’ 
orchestra, playing his own concerto for the first time in 
public. Mason & Hamlin are to be congratulated that he 
has decided to use that firm’s new improved grand piano 
on that occasion. 

Merrill Piano Company. 


The Merrill Piano Company has been holding back sev- 
eral orders for pianos on account of the cold weather, but 
on Friday two beautiful instruments were covered with a 
combination of rubber and flannel to the extent of two 
thicknesses of each, and were driven down to Salem to be 
in time for the opening of Roger S. Brown’s new wareroom 
on Monday night. To-day two more went to the same 
place, the four pianos being especially handsome cases se- 
lected by Mr. Brown for this opening. The Merrill is his 
leader, and he had has the best success with it. 

Not a week passes but what the Merrill Piano Company 


secures one or two new agents, and they all speak in the 
highest terms of the piano. Why shouldn’t they ? 

There is probably not a busier house in Boston than the 
Merrill Piano Company, and everyone feels the firm is de- 
serving of success. Mr. Merrill and Mr. Ash went to New 
York this week on business. 

Hallet & Davis Company. 

The Hallet & Davis Company is not complaining so much 
about business as about the weather, which is too cold to 
ship pianos. On the floor of the retail wareroom this 
morning were five pianos all covered and wrapped, ready 
to send out as soon as the cold moderated a little. They 
exercise great care in having goods reach the customer in 
perfect condition, and, much as they dislike to disap- 
point anyone, have held these pianos for a couple of days. 

Mr. H. C. Warren, of Danielsonville, Conn., was in 
town this week, and selected a Hallet & Davis mahogany 
grand for one of his customers. 

Emerson Piano Company. 

Mr. P. H. Powers is ill with a severe attack of ‘‘la 
grippe,” which at one time it was feared might develop 
into pneumonia. It will be a week or more before he will 
be able to leave the house, and as soon as he is sufficiently 
recovered he will go South for a few weeks. 


New England Piano Company. 

At the New England Piano Company’s warerooms, Mr. 
Scanlan was found busy with a customer, and Mr. George 
T. McLoughlin was also busy, reading pleasant things 
about the piano from a letter to one of their traveling sales- 
men who has just returned from atrip. The sale of one of 
the firm’s walnut uprights to the hotel resulted in another 
being sold to a guest at the hotel in less than a week. Two 
musicales have taken place in the large parlor of this hotel 
to show off the new piano. The New England Piano Com- 
pany feels greatly pleased with the result of this sale as an 
advertisement. 

Chickering & Sons. 

The stockholders’ meeting of Chickering & Sons will 
take place in New York on Monday morning at 10 o'clock, 
the result of which will be duly seen in another column of 
Tue Musica, Courter. Mr. Chickering and Mr. Foster 
will be present. Mr. C. C. Harvey, who intended to leave 





But then the Mason & Hamlin Company is a | 


this afternoon for New York to attend the meeting, gave 
up the trip on account of the severe weather. 

Mr. W. A. Harvey, who went South with a party of 
friends about a fortnight since, arrived home on Friday 
morning after an unpleasant experience with the gale of 
Thursday night, the effects of which they did not feel until 
they were opposite Vineyard Haven. Then they were in 
considerable danger for a number of hours; the deck of the 
steamer was covered with ice so it was impossible to walk 
about, and altogether it was very rough and uncomfortable. 
In the cities of Norfolk, Washington and Baltimore, of the 
‘*sunny South,” Mr. Harvey enjoyed excellent skating. 


Chandler W. Smith. 


Chandler W. Smith reports a fine business this week in 
Gildemeester & Kroeger grands and Smith & Nixon up- 
rights—‘‘ a magnificent week’s work” he calls it. 


C. F. Hanson & Co. 








C. F. Hanson & Co. reports a good business this week. 
Several customers who had pianos reserved for them have 
been unable to get into town on account of bad weather, but 
have sent word they will be here next week. The firm is 
now making arrangements for a new departure in ‘‘ push- 
jng’ the Sohmer to the front, and next week there will be 
something interesting to say in this connection. 


Brown & Simpson, Worcester. 

Brown & Simpson have had such a run of business in 
certain styles of their pianos that the firm has been obliged 
to send word to its traveling men to stop selling the wal- 
nut cases, as they will not be able to deliver any for sev- 
eral weeks, being so far behind in their orders. 

W. M. Plaisted, who travels for Brown & Simpson, has 
just returned from a five weeks’ trip, when he went as far 
as Toledo and south to Baltimore. He reports successful 
business, new agents made, and everyone pleased with the 
Brown & Simpson piano, 

Mr. I. N. Rice, who has been visiting Boston the past 
week, has interested parties here in the Schaeffer Piano 
Company of Chicago. His brother, Julian H. Rice, will be 
the treasurer of the new organization. Since the reorgan- 





ization of the Schaeffer Piano Company a little more than 
a year ago business has been very brisk with the firm, and 
it has now a new factory at River View, about twenty miles 
from Chicago, nearly completed; almost all the machinery 
is set up, and they have commenced making cases there. 
In the very near future they will move everything from 
Oregon to the new factory, which has a capacity of fifty 
pianos per week, and contains everything of the latest im- 
provements to produce a good piano at the lowest possible 
cost. The company already has a large number of orders 
booked that will keep them very busy filling them. 

Mr. Rice is in the East also to contract for material to 
supply the increased output. 








The Trade in London. 


BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

15 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W., February 2. }§ 
R. E. ESHELBY, manager of Messrs, Steinway 
& Sons’ house in London, presided at a dinner of the 
employés connected with this house at the Horseshoe 
Restaurant on December 29. Various toasts were given, 
among the more important being the royal courts of Europe 
who have honored Steinway & Sons with their royal ap- 
pointment, including Her Majesty the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Emperor of Germany, the Queen Regent of Spain and the 
King of Italy, making a record to be proud of. Following 
this came toasts to Mr. William Steinway, coupled with 
that of the manager, in which their employer was spoken 
of in the most appreciative terms. It was announced that 
the probabilities are that he will make the London house a 
visit during the coming summer, which information was 

received with loud cheers. 

In mentioning the work of Mr. Eshelby during his resi- 
dence here, they also testified with appreciation of such a 
successful and honored chief. In responding Mr. Eshelby 
spoke very highly of his employer, with whom he has been 
associated for the past quarter of a century, and he was 
much gratified at the prospect of avisit from him. Re- 
ferring to the business of the past year he was pleased to 
state that on the whole it was very satisfactory, that their 
sales in grands had increased considerably, 41 more having 
been sold than in the previous year, and 34 more uprights. 
Everything tended to show that the demand for the 
Steinway instruments was increasing. An agency had 
been established at Cape Colony and in Paris, and the new 
field of the Transvaal promises to be one of the most pro- 
ductive for the next two decades. In Paris the instruments 
are making more rapid headway than was expected. They 
were fortunate in securing a most able representative, a 
gentleman of wealth (who was also a composer) who took 
a keen interest in developing their business in the French 
capital. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting items of the last 
year's business was the presentation by Sir Augustus Har- 
ris of the three Steinway pianos to a student in each of the 
three big London schools of music. This has been com- 
mented upon before in these columns, and, in fact, the 
press throughout the kingdom, and perhaps the world, have 
noticed it so much that it has been one of the best adver- 
tisements that Steinway & Sons have had for some time. 
Another step in this direction is the fact that Sir Augustus 
Harris has arranged to buy 10 more Steinway grand 
pianos to be given as prizes at some of his fancy dress balls. 
With a reference to the way the employés all work for the 
good of the institution, which occupied several more toasts, 
that part of the entertainment was brought toaclose. It 
was followed by an excellent musical program, 

I find that the London trade as a whole did fairly satis- 
factory business. The coal strikes injured the trade in the 
coal districts so as to bring down the general average 
somewhat below what it would have been otherwise. The 
prospects for the coming year all admit to be fairly good, 
providing everything goes on in the even tenor of its way. 
The piano trade seems to be rather increasing. There isa 
larger demand than ever for the cheaper grades of pianos, 
which retail from 12 to 25 guineas. Of course these instru- 
ments are not to be recommended, but that class of people 
who used to buy the cheap organs are now going in for the 
pianos instead. Some time past they have bought the 
cheaper organs and afterward exchanged them for second- 
hand or cheap pianos, but now the cheaper pianos are dis- 


placing these organs. In fact, the organ business is now 
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in a transitory state, the cheaper having less sale and a 


demand gradually arising for the better ones. 
This has been the experience of Messrs. Murdoch & Co. 


and others in the trade with whom I have talked the past 


week. This house is doing a large trade in the Spencer 
pianos, which run from 25 to 100 guineas retail. These 


they find give great satisfaction, and are meeting with a 
constantly increasing sale. They keep five styles in up- 
rights, and one boudoir grand. Then they have a large 
interest in the Malcolm & Co. organ factory, and these 
they are doing considerable trade with. They have estab- 
lished a demand also for the E. P. Carpenter & Co.'s or- 
gans. They speak with especial admiration of the Lyon 
& Healy organs, the agency of which they have taken over 
They believe there should be a good sale for 


this year. 
Trade in 


these magnificent instruments in England. 
small goods they report as fairly satisfactory. 

Thomas Dawkins & Co., who have established a large 
trade in small goods, although they carry nearly every- 
thing in the musical instrument line except pipe organs, 
say that their trade for the past year has been moderately 
good, and prospects, as far as they can see, are all right. 
They do considerable business in the Sterling organs, be- 
sides some English makes and French harmoniums. They 
are doing a good trade in both English made pianos and 
the Rosner, of Berlin. They are also agents for Lyon & 
Healy, and report the sale of their banjos as something 
beyond their expectations. They seem to make a specialty 
of Scotch bagpipes, a great number of which they sell to 
the army, besides shipping a quantity to America. Wind 
instruments seem to be steady business, both wood and 
brass. 

The business of Marriott & Williams is being liquidated, 
and Mr. Marriott, who owned it for some years previous to 
its being organized into a company about two years ago, 
will carry it on in future, and hopes to complete the 
process of liquidation in a short time. 

I called on the Bechstein house the other day and found 
that they are doing such a brisk trade in grands that they 
cannot get them from the factory fast enough to fill their 
orders. 

Mr. Daniel Mayer has been quite ill at his residence for 
some two weeks past. 

An organization under the name of ‘ International 
Trade Exhibitions, Lim.,” with Mr. H. L. Benjamin man- 
aging director, proposes to give the first international ex- 
hibition of musical instruments and accessories at the 
Royal Agricultural Hall between the 13th and 24th of next 
June. It aims to represent manufacturers, dealers, ex- 
porters and importers, and by bringing people in all posi- 
tions of the trade together to facilitate business between 
them. The management has the patronage of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Sir Joseph Barnby, Sir Augustus Harris, Dr. Tur- 
pin and other musicians. I understand that neither the 
Music Publishers’ Protective Association or the Musical 
Instrument Trades’ Protective Association will give them 
offical support. This new venture is looked forward to 
with considerable interest. The managing director is not 
in the trade except in the matter of selling some acces- 


sories through his furniture warehouse. F. V. A. 
Starr Piano Company. 
HE MUSICAL COURIER made a call last 


week at the new, enlarged piano works of the Starr 
Piano Company at Richmond, Ind. The fire of January 
10, 1894, ‘interrupted the proceedings,” as Mark Twain 
says, but the rapidity in rebuilding soon got the company 
into shape again, and the new factory, erected on new and 
modern plans, enables the house to make pianos in better 
shape than ever. 

The Starr piano is built thoroughly and with the view, 
first of all, to make it endure ; not only endure in its case 
The finish is excellent, great care 
The tone is refreshing, 


work, but in its tone. 
being put on this part of the work. 
bright, brilliant and effective. 

In short, the Starr piano can be handled with satisfactory 
results by dealers who are desirous to give their customers 
the worth of their money and more. Every sale will bring 
another sale. 


opened 


Mere 


J. Hu 
pianos and organs in the 
Mass 


Gorham has warerooms for the sale 


hants’ Bank Building, New Bedford, 





A Trade Editor’s Letter 


To a Piano Man. 





NEw YORK, February 10, 1895. 
My Dear X— 

T is in an exuberant spirit, justified by facts that 
| have recently come across the path of my existence, 
that I write to you again, and if you should find too much 
enthusiasm or too great an overflow of animal spirits in 
this letter you must attribute it to the fact that I now find 
myself finally in such a financial condition that no fear for 
the future need trouble you regarding myself or my atti- 
tude toward your house. I knew your father well. Your 


father and I were intimate, and when death robbed you of | 


your dear departed parent my heart bled for him, for you and 
for myself. He was indeed a hardworking man, and the 
lager beer establishment around the corner from your great 
factory, in which he spent so many years, was the favorite 
resort in which we both frequently discussed the living 1s- 
sues of the pianotrade. It may not be known to you that 
he left orders at that establishment that whenever I should 
call alone the proprietor should, at my request, dispose of 


one glass of beer to me and charge it to him, provided I | 


did not come more than once a day; and many, many atime 





did I walk that nineteen blocks from my office to that place | 


to get that one glass of beer. Noble man ; now he is dead, 
and I have not visited the place since; to go there now 
would break my heart. 

But to reach the point. My enthusiasm is due to the 
rapid growth of my paper. In one morning’s mail recently I 
received 1,600 news ubscribers. I had no other mail delivery 
that day, and the next day I had but two new subscribers. 
This average of 801 subscribers in two consecutive days 
shows me that my work is telling. I am beginning to be 
recognized as the only man in this country who can con- 
duct a music trade paper as his subscribers and creditors 
desire, for, my dear X., how could I run this paper without 
subscribers and creditors? The only man I do business 
with who will not credit me is my printer, but what is the 
poor man todo? He works all day Friday to get my paper 
out, and I make it a rule to pay him before he mails it. It 
is a rule with me because he insists upon it. And why 
should he not insist upon it? 

With these new 1,600 subscribers, which I received in 


DuFFTOwN, Ala., January 24. 
Editor of Great Paper: 

I consider your paper grand. I am glad to see you use type in 
printing and also ink. The combination makes a great paper. Send 
me afew dozen more back numbers same as last, as we have two 
more chimney holes we want to close up before the next blizzard 

DAVE DUNCE. 
SPRINGVILLEB URG, Conn., Jan. 24. 

DEAR MR EpDITOR—Who writes your articles in your paper. Is it 
Whitelaw Reid or Medill of Chicago or Bowles of Springfield or is 
it the office boy? They are remarkable. I enclose you stamp for re- 
turn answer. You will find my address on the back of this letter. I 
used to endorse so much instalment paper thatI invariably do so 
every time I write (TURN OV R). 

PITTSPUTS, Pa., Jan. 24. 

Mr. Epitor. Do you telieve thata7™% octave piano can be kept 
in tune after the strings are all taken off? And what becomes of the 
pressure on the sounding board? What's the price of your semi- 
annual subscription for six months? FLORA STEMPLE, 

STEWTOWN, Mont., January 24. 


strikes us 


Editor of Musical Journal: 

Why are you sucha great man? 
you ever find out will you let me know? 
reply. No hurry. Yours, &c., &c., 


Have you ever found out? If 
Enclose two scents fora 
P. THUMPSON. 

WASHINGTON, N, G., January 24. 
Editor Music Paper : 

Do you ever sell your editorial opinion? We would like to buy 
some editorial opinion, but it must be long. Will you sell yours or 
tell us where you get it. I will pay you all the same line rates; 
twocentsaline. Weare starting a dairy and buycicle paper up here 
and want some editorial opinion for the first page opposite Cow and 
Bullads. We hear yours is for sale. Yours Respectfully, 

CREMER AND FIRKIN, 
TURNTOWN JUNCTION, Neb., January 24, 
Editor of Trade Paper: 

No one ever made such a success as you did. You deserveit. We 
are all glad to know it, and as youareconstantly telling usso in your 
paper we know it must be true; tootrue. It isa grand paper. Is it 
the name of one of your other papers or a new name? We can’t find 
any out this way, but a man who got divorced from his wife and 


| who lives out here now told us you were the same editor who had 


You are a great man? 
Yours, 


Don’t you know that 
Miss DUELITTLE. 


all those other papers. 
yourself? You ought to. 

Now, my dear boy, these are the kind of letters I am 
getting all the time, and I am printing the bulk of them in 
my paper to show the trade what I am thought of. To 
think that I enjoy such a reputation gives me unadulterated 
pleasure and proves to me conclusively that this enterprise 
is now on a firm footing. 


Now a favor, my boy. What with the new $100,000,000 


| loan, the high rents of flats, the price of wheat and the low 


one mail the other day, and the two new ones next day, I | 


feel now as if my struggle to make an honest living is 


over. I havea friend who is a daily journalist ; I call kim 


so because he was discharged from a newspaper and reads | 


it every morning—hence, daily journalist. I submitted to 
this experienced friend this remarkable increase of sub- 
scribers and he told me that there was no question at all 
regarding the value of the paper as an advertising medium. 
** My boy,” says he, ‘‘ if you can keep up that rate daily for 
seven years you'll make a fortune out of this sheet.” He 
meant ‘‘sheet” in a complimentary sense. Far-seeing 
man that; but I don't expect to be in the business that 
long. I never am. 

3ut at least it gives mea basis. 
I am working on original lines altogether. 


In developing this plant 
You may have 


| noticed, for instance, how I utilize the editorials of the lead- 


| ing morning papers and from them extract my own edi- 


torials on general subjects. There is no doubt that you 
and dozens like you are pleased to read, say, a financial 
article in your own home paper and then read the same 


| views, in somewhat different phraseology, written by me 





of Kimball | 


| 10 cents I sent you by mistake for that sample copy? 


t 


ing out no oftener than once a week 


Memory—memory, 
There is a rare 


and printed in my paper a week later. 
my dear fellow, is thereby stimulated. 
pleasure in this. 

Another original scheme I have developed is the carry- 
ing of dead advertisements, and do you know, my dear boy, 
I do actually carry the advertisements of firms that are 
dead. There is an inward gratification in doing this which 
is only surpassed by the sensation one has in receiving a 
cheque for an ‘‘ad.” before the copy itself bas come in. 
Why should I not be enthusiastic? 

Besides that, the number of complimentary letters I re- 
ceive makes it an overwhelming demonstration. Here are 
copies of some, the originals of which were lost when my last 
safe was attached. 


BUNGLERS’ CAMP, O. T., January 24. 
DEAR EDITOR— Your paper is doing the trade lots of good by com- 
it a little later 
Where's my receipt for the 
Yours, 
DILL, agent. 


Can't you make 
to keep us in suspense a little longer? 


BILI 





interest on bonds, I am just a little short at this moment. 
Will you just send me ten dollars? It will save time and 
trouble and the annoyance of banking if you will put it in 
your envelope and mail it to me. An ordinary greenback 
will do. 
Yours, with the deepest regard for your late father's 
memory, JAKE Fake. 
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Louis Moller. 


Louis Moller, brother of Geo. P. Moller, the head of the 
Moller Organ Company, Hagerstown, Md., died of con- 
sumption in Oil City, Pa., January 26. He had been for 
many years a pipe maker in the organ works. Mr. Moller 
leaves a widow and two children. 


Robbins Battell. 

Robbins Battell, of Syracuse, N. Y., died in Connec- 
ticut, February 2, aged seventy-six years. Mr. Battell 
was well known to publishers of hymnals as a composer of 
hymn tunes, and his loss will be felt by many rising artists, 
to whom he was always a benefactor. 





Six Hundred Organs. 
HE Ann Arbor Organ Company, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has closed a contract with Kops Brothers, 
Fargo, S. Dak., for 600 organs to be delivered to the latter 
firm during 1895. These are the kind of contracts that 
make a big showing—numerically at least. 


POSITION for an experienced piano salesman who can furnish 
teference of capability and honesty, and is willing to take entire 
management of a manufacturer’s retail wareroom in New York city; 
half interest in the business and a salary of $1,000 a year, and capital 
furnished tothe right man for the position. Address, with reference, 
H., care THE MUSICAL COURIER office. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hildemvester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 














re — -4 


Re| Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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| IT T should be the aim of every dealer to be iden- 

tified with a piano of the Highest Type. 
This will attract to his establishment musicians 
and pianists of the Highest Order. This 
again signifies customers of the Highest Social 


and Financial Position; and this again 











means business of the Highest Standard. 


A PIANO OF THE HIGHEST TYPE? 

















THE 
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Why, of course, Conover. 


CEO’ “Serra 












ks embodies in its construction and its matke- 


ais 

se up a tone of exquisite musical quality; a 
as 

“as touch refined and sympathetic in ITS quality, 
a 

and an exterior adapted for the most artisti- 
as 

ae cally furnished drawing rooms. 

ng Everything strictly high grade and abso- 
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Manufacturers— | M@ Conover Piano Co., 


Factors—THE CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., CHICAGO, ILL. (215-217 Wabash Ave.). 


*% lutely first class in the CONOVER Piano, and 
4 all applied in the most scientific and artistic 


“ manner—a combination of Science and Art. 


Chicago, III. 
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66 ” ; from Assi ar H h s usic, &c., turned 
w This ‘ Ed  MoCammen Again? | Miscellaneous. 2 nee Hager Ti. Shane Cie chet. a8 ast ees, Ske Se 
over to the assignee by the C. H. Martin Piano Company. 
. > KF > 7 , : S i 
A LARGE piano manufacturing company Is making —C. P. Elwell, Bloomsburg, Pa., will soon move into new ware-| _-phe Jeffries-Johnson warerooms, Jacksonville, Fla., are now 
’ rooms. $. =i 
arrangements to come to Greenbush and erect a : : “os located on the opposite side of the square. 3 
t d t tilized for the above purpose. This will R. S. Brown, Salem, Mass., has moved from Mechanics’ Hall to —G. B. Bennett, Du Bois, Pa., has purchased the Elmira Music 
puilding to be u ter ites bust P\ : . ‘I | the Kinsman Block. Store and will move to Elmira, N. Y., at once. 
big | to Greenbush, as the concern wi . , . _n m oe 
ve - g or ym to . ee pe an LY —The firm of Van Fleet & Co., Middletown, N. Y., has closed out —G. R. Lampard, Ottumwa, Ia., has sold out to the W. W. Kimball 
aly employ no less than 200 men.—Albany (N. ¥.) | its business to George Shannon. | Company, and will travel for that house with headquarters at Bur- 
** Post.” The W. S. Stratton Company, Sioux City, Ia., has purchased | lington, Ia. 


The Latest Star. hes 


NEWBY & EVANS’ 
waka New Style 14 P iano, 


With Automatic Music Desk.—_—_—_—==\ 


— Patented December 18, 1894. 


























Dealers in territory where we are not represented ate respectfully invited 
to write for our latest illustrated catalogue. 
NEWBY & EVANS, 
Factory, East 136th St. and Southern Boulevard, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Construction of the Violin. 
HE following article is from the pen of William 
H. Howe, of the Elias Howe Company, the Boston 
dealers in these instruments. It being therefore in the 
nature of expert opinion, we reproduce it from the Boston 
‘*Herald”: 

‘The violin is a subject interesting to many, either as 
players or makers, and their numbers are constantly 
increasing. 

‘‘It is claimed with reason that the violin class ap- 
proaches nearer perfection than any other musical instru- 
ment in common use, its unevenness only preventing it 
being a perfect instrument. Very many persons are inter- 
ested in the construction of violins outside of professional 
makers, it seeming to exert a peculiar fascination partly on 
account of its mystery, as certain results have never before 
been traced back to positive causes. 

“An elliptic wagon spring will best represent the 
goneral principles involved in violin construction, the 
different layers of the spring being so placed as to equalize 
or distribute the force over the entire surface, so that a 
pressure exerted over the centre would bring it down 
evenly the whole length, corresponding to one vibration— 
in other words, we obstruct the motion in the centre. The 
violin bow was practically the same idea in its construction, 
the wood being so distributed that placing a perfect bow 
upside down and applying a pressure at the large end 
would bring it down evenly the whole length. 

‘*In a well adjusted violin we have four strings bearing 
equally on a bridge placed over the exact centre of the air 
space. Ifthe shape of the top of our violin was circular, 
like an inverted saucer, then it could easily be made per- 
fect, so that an equal pressure would be exerted on every 
part of the soundboard, and the vibrations equalized over 
the entire surface ; but when we change to the peculiar yet 
artistic shape of the violin and attempt to produce the 
same result, then comes the heretofore unsolved problem, 
and the study that each maker uses to produce a violin 
better than the last. 

‘* The uneven or bad tones designated as nasal and wolf 
tones are produced by opposite causes—the nasal or tied 
tones, an obstruction of vibration, by excessive thickness 
all over or in parts, as illustrated in the human voice. 


‘The wolf tones, on the contrary, are most pronounced 
where there is very free vibration, appearing as a tremor 
or overflow of tone, caused by some local thinness in the 
wood, or weakness, and the entire trouble centring there, 
on the principle that a chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link. Hence it follows that the undesirable tones are 
from an unbalanced instrument, consequent to an unequal 
distribution of wood. To illustrate: A round platform 
shaped like a cheese box, with a floor or sound board of 
some elastic substance, thin at the edges nearest the sup- 
ports and thickest at the centre, would offer the same re- 
sistance, so that when we step on any part of it it will 
give under our feet, or vibrate dlike in all parts ; in other 
words, the vibrations are obstructed at the centre and as- 
sisted at the edges. 

‘* Music or tone is a succession of equal vibration ; noise 
of unequal vibration. If there is a very thin spot near 
the centre, and we start across the platform with amusical 
walk, when we arrive at the thin spot we flounder in, and 
the succession of vibrations following do the same—the pro- 
cession is broken up. Result, noise, or our wolf tone. 

‘*If our platform is very thick near the edge we get no 
vibration there. Result, a nasal tone. 

‘* We will construct a violin like our platform, fitted witha 
bridge, strings and all accessories, the sound board of equal 
thickness. If wescatter sand over the surface and vibrate 
the strings the sand will dance around near the bridge, 
move slowly half way, and remain quite near the edge, or 
the force will spend itself near the bridge. To equalize, 
we obstruct the vibrations under the bridge by adding 
wood, gradually diminishing in thickness toward the 
edges, and, on vibrating, the sand will dance equally all 
over the surface. In all the above illustrations we find the 
more wood the less vibration. 





‘* Another unpleasing effect is the string tone, caused by 
our sound box not fully responding to the vibration of the | 
string. The effect on our ears is the scraping of the bow | 
on the strings. If our violin body was a solid block of | 
wood we would get the string tone in the highest degree, 
as illustrated in a Chinese fiddle. A good violin must be 





more string tone, and but little resonance. Carrying 
power is resonance. In a perfect resonant violin the string 
performs its task easily, but in an imperfect one the string 
has more than it can do; so, instead of a pure tone, we 
hear the scratching of the bow or nasal whine. Age and 
use add resonance to a violin, nature in an old violin aim- 
ing to overcome the errors of the maker. 

‘*The action of the bar and post, for one reason, answer 
the same purpose to help sustain the strain, one being 
under or near each foot of the bridge. The post also has 
the effect of establishing a node and raising the pitch on 
that side of the board. One action of the bar is to distrib- 
ute the vibrations toward the ends or over a larger area, 
large areas being consistent with slow vibrations and low 
tones. 

“‘ The particular form of the bridge has been arrived at 
after great experience, the peculiar under cut, side cut and 
scroll rendering it elastic, no part being rigid. 

‘‘An easy and exact method of testing the four strings 
to find whether the sizes are gauged in correct proportion 
to each other is by pressing down on each string separately 
with thetip of the finger just over the end of the finger- 
board nearest the bridge. If they press down equally they 
are relatively correct. 

‘‘Inthe standard violin literature it is stated that the 
wolf tones are sometimes modified by changing the bar or 
post, but in the past no resonant violin having been made 
without its wolf tones, and in a viola and 'cello to a more 
noticeable degree, owing to the larger area, and as experi- 
ments have been tried for centuries on the one beaten 
track without realizing perfection, it follows that some 
principle used is wrong. 

‘‘ As changing the eye of the needle from the heel to the 
point made the sewing machine possible, soa discovery was 
recently made in Boston that, by a simple change in the 


| method of construction, the perfect violin and ‘cello is an 
| established fact, doing away with all its mysteries, and, 


instead of being fashioned by the rule of thumb, follows 
the established laws of science. 
‘‘A far-reaching result will be the educational value in 





resonant, the quality of resonance being the reinforcement | the study of tone to the owners of these violins, as the ear 


of sound the strings receive from the full vibration of the | of students and others will not be educated on the plane of 


body of the violin. In a strongly wooded violin we a | a a noise, but pure tone.” 





List of Legitimate 


(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST 


ONLY AND WILL BE 


eS 


Piano Manufacturers in the United States. 


COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 








APOLLO—Manufactured by Apollo Piano 
Company, Bloomsbury, N. J. (See 
advertisement.) 

BALDWIN—Manufactured by the Bald- 
win Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (See advertisement.) = 

BAUER—Manufactured by Julius Bauer & 

___Co., Chicago. (See advertisement.) 

BAUS—Manufactured by Baus Piano Com- 
pany, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


BEHR—Manufactured by Behr Brothers & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 








R. M. BENT—Manufactured by R. M. 
Bent, 767-769 Tenth avenue, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


BLASIUS—Manufactured by Blasius Piano 


Company, Woodburn, N. J., and 
Philadelphia, Pa. (See advertise- 
ment.) _ 





BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement.) 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY—Manufac- 
tured by Boston Piano Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. — (See adv ertisement.) 


BRADBURY—Manufactured b 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N. 
vertisement.) 

BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 











Freeborn 
(See ad- 


CAPEN—Manufactured by Brockport Piano 
Manufacturing Company, Brockport, 
ee ’ 

A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 

CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 

__kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 


CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

COLBY—Manufactured by Colby Piano 
Company, Erie, Pa. (See advertise- 

a 8 ee 

CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 
Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
vertisement. ) 


COULON—Manufactured by Coulon Piano 
Company, Ottawa, Ill. (See adver- 








mon ~ 
Se al 





<men, tISeMent.) 


‘*CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. P. 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

CUNNINGHAM—Manufactured by Cun- 
ningham Piano Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (See advertisement.) 








DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


DOLL—Manufaetured by Jacob Doll, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 

ERD—Manufactured by Frank C. Erd, 
Saginaw, Mich. (See advertisement.) 


J. & C. FISCHER—Manufactured by J. & 
C. Fischer, New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


FOSTER—Manufactured by Foster & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 
factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York. (See advertisement. ) 


HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 











HARDMAN & LA GRASSA—Manufac- 
tured by Hardman & La Grassa, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


HOUSE & DAVIS — Manufactured by 
House & Davis Piano Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (See advertisement.) 


JAMES & HOLMSTROM—Manufactured 
by James & Holmstrom, New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


JEWETT—Manufactured by Jewett Piano 
Company, Leominster, Mass. (See 
advertisement.) 


KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











KRANICH & BACH—Manufactured by 
Kranich & Bach, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 





KURTZMANN — Manufactured by C. 
Kurtzmann & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement. ) 

MALCOLM LOVE — Manufactured by 
Waterloo Organ Company, Waterloo, 
N.Y. (See advertisement.) 


MARSHALL & WENDELL — Manufac- 
tured by the Marshall & Wendell 
Piano Forte Lae seer wm. Company, 
Albany, N. (See advertisement. ) 








MASON & HAMLIN— Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 





MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 





MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill 
Piano Company, Boston. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 





MUEHLFELD — Manufactured by F. 
Muehlfeld & Co. (See advertisement.) 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 





NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 
England Piano Company, Boston. 
(See advertisement. ) 


PEASE—Manufactured by Pease Piano 
Company, New York. (See adver- 
tisement. ) 


POOLE & STUART—Manufactured ‘es 
Poole & Stuart, Boston, Mass. (See 
advertisement. ) 


PRESCOTT— Manufactured by Prescott 
Piano Company, Concord, N. H. (See 
advertisement.) 


Russell 


RUSSELL — Manufactured by 
(See 


Piano Company, Chicago, III. 
advertisement.) 


SCHAFF—Manufactured by Schaff Broth- 
ers Company, Chicago, Ill. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 





SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 


SCHAAF—Manufactured by Adam Schaaf, 
laine Ill. (See ee ee 


” Comaae Chicago, i. (See Sean 


tisement. ) 


SMITH & BARNES—Manufactured by 
Smith & Barnes Piano Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (See advertisement.) 


SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


STARR— Manufactured by Starr Piano 


Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 
STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 


Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 
STEGER—Manufactured by Steger & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. (See advertisement.) 


STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. (See advertisement.) 


STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 
advertisement.) 


STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 

VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 


WEBER— Manufactured by W eber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


WEBSTER — Manufactured ‘by 


Webster 





Piano Company, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 
WEGMAN — Manufactured by Wegman 


Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
advertisement.) 


WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


WISSNER— Manufactured by Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


ZSCHERPE—Manufactured by Zscherpe & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 





tisement.) 


ment.) 
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HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


No. LXVIII. 


N order to make this department as useful as pos- 
sible, and to know that it is being made useful, | 


correspondence is invited. If there are any ques- 


tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so. Advertisements sent in will | 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 
ment, Inorder that these ads. shall not go astray | 


in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which 
come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- 
tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the 





postage. 


name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter | 


C. A. House, of Wheeling, W. Va., does some of the | 
best advertising that comes under my notice. The ads. I | 
have seen before have been, I think, original with him. 


Ll al el el ll ll ll ll ll ll ll ll 





LPAI 


| 

| 

The Beauty | 

of Some Pianos 

Is only ‘‘case-deep.” It is much easier to 

make a handsome case than it is to put 
music intoit. A tolerable mechanic can do } 
the one—the other requires the best thought 
of a musical artist. 


. 
The Emerson Pianos 
All have handsome, tasteful, durable cases; 
but in their factory constant, careful, studi- § 
ous attention is given to the production of a 
perfect and lasting tone. The beauty and 
honesty of an Emerson begins with the var- 
) nish on the case, and goes straight through 
! to the iron plate that holds the strings. 





We'd like to show you the inside of an 
Emerson 





Terms Easy. For sale only by 


©. A. BOvUeaa, 


1324 and 1326 MARKET STREET. 





This one is one of a series which is sent out to dealers by 
the Emerson Piano Company. It is an advertisement | 
which can well be utilized to advertise other pianos, and I 





shall be surprised if I do not see it reproduced in some 
such way. oe? 

Mr. William McCulloch writes the advertisements for J. 
W. Meiklejohn & Co., of Pawtucket, R. I. The work he 
does is good, but I think he pays rather too much attention 


| to display and not enough to what he says. The principal 


criticism on the advertisements is that they are too startling 
in their statements. Here is one of the best of them, 





FAMOUS ESTEY PIANO 


has no equal for the home is a great deal to 
claim for one piano among so many good 
ones, but the instrument itself 


aA Ss 
demonstrated the justice of the claim. You 
yourself will admit the justice of the claim 
once you see and hear the piano. 


N ©& 
mere statement of superiority will prove its 
superiority. Test it! Come and be con- 
vinced by placing it on 
BQOUATL 
footing with any piano catering for your 


patronage and compare. It is built pre-em- 
inently 


~~ Tr 6S ee 


Fon 
the parlor. Its tone is sweet as well as 
brilliant, its action remarkably easy—the 
wonder of all 

7 a 
artists who touch the keys—its case simply 
immense—nothing gaudy about it—rich 
and substantial—an ornament fit for the 
palace and the 


Hom tE. 
Inspection cordially solicited. Buy in 
August and obtain special prices. 


J. W. Meiklejohn & Co., 


(Successors to Meiklejohn & Lomas) 


Sheldon Building. 








were made more prominent. 





and while it seems to be fair and earnest, certainly makes 
some very broad claims. The ad. is very good, but I should 
say that it would be better if the kind of business advertised 
A piano ad. ought to be un- 





The highest ambition of every wise 
mother is to make home the brightest spot 
on earth. She spends many hours of 
thoughtful planning to make it 


BEAUTIFUL 


and inviting. If she has refined tastes she 
will surround herself with all that tends to 
nobility and purity of character and make 


HOME 


the most desirable place in the minds of her 
children. Music will occupy a prominent 
place of honor, and much painstaking 


LOVING 


care will be expended to create in the minds 
of her offspring a taste for the divine art. 
For this purpose the parlor will be fur- 
nished with a good piano. To those desir- 
ing for their 
CHILDREN 

a musical education, but whose means are 
limited, we offer special inducements in our 
easy payment system. Call and have it ex- 
plained. 


JW. MEIKLEJOHN & CO., 
(Successors to Meiklejohn & Lomas.) 


Sheldon Building. 


DD DIL LID DDD DD DD DD DD LD LD LL PAA AA hl 


mistakably a piano ad., even though the reader only glance 


Ad. No. 2 is, however, a very good one, and presents an 
idea which I think would appeal to a great many people. 
Ad. No. 3 is probably better than either of the others. 
is short and terse, and tells a good story in a bright, snappy 


I think that Mr. McCulloch’s advertisements show very 
plainly that he has been a reader of this department. 








BOSTON. 











7 Masons Hamlin 


NEW YORK. CHCIAGO. 














KANSAS CITY 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
W ENGL rN} LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


EW Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
| NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” *36sFontREE™ 
OSTON 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth ra. 7 mask York. 
3END FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 4ND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 




















The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcuster, Mass, 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


|| THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. Cimited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave, 


Ni Diane Most ND 
fs Sling 
= Hl ADE PIANO 
a Har eee 


“Just what you want for a 


UIR“SAS 
A. 461 a hs SI low | 




































WEGMAN & CO., 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


A’: our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin 


j IANOS s The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 


By Specie Appointment to challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, A. U a3 URN, IN. Y i 


Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 
JACOB DOLL, 


Her Majesty the Queen of England, HH * * * HH 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 
marae GPA a I and Upright Pianos. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 
FACTORY: Southern Boulevard Son ast 133 ast 134th Streets 












Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
Lorne). 





Iuargest Factories in Hurope. 








and Trinit pis 
LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. wanoron ie en | 
40 WIGMORE STREET, 6-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. PLIOe AND Wancnoche: 118 Rast 14th Serect, New York 
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should remember, however, that his own thinking is better 
than any one’s else, and that it is not my purpose to lay 
down any fixed and infallible rules for advertising. Each 
dealer is confronted by local conditjons and by the limita- 


tions of his stock and facilities. He must figure out his 





aa ae 


AN 

; UP-10-DATE 

> PIANO 

It is always 
We are 

} 


is the famous ESTEY. 
in the van of improvements. 
showing a 


NEW STYLE ESTEY 


that has recently been put on the 
It is a gem. Installment 
Liberal discount for 
It is a beauty. 


market. 
price only $325. 


cash. Call and see it. 


J. W. MEIKLEJOHN & C0., 


Sheldon Building. 





own advertising in his own way. What I say here, and 
the criticisms I make, are intended merely to give hints and 
general ideas. They must be changed to fit individual 
needs, and some of them may be valuable in one place and 
Advertising is susceptible of the 


valueless in another. 
There is 


commonest kind of commonsensable treatment. 
nothing mysterious about advertising; it can be figured 
out to a certainty, just the same as any other branch of 
business can. 
* . * 
Here is a departure in piano advertising which certainly 
has the merit of newness and originality, and seems to 


PO ew 





o~ 


A Great Offer 

For the year 1895 we propose to have a 
BARGAIN WEEK each month, during 
which time we shall offer one or more NEW 
pianos selected from our regular stock at 
BARGAIN PRICES, which prices shall 
hold good only for the week they are so 
advertised. The Bargain week for this 
month will open Monday, Jan. 21, and will 
positively close Saturday, Jan. 26, when 
we shall offer 

One Large Size, Upright Piano, 7 1-3 Oct., 3 
Pedals, in Mahogany Case, at $185. 

One Large Size, Upright Piano, 7 1-3 Oct., 3 
Pedals, in Walnut Case, at $165. 

Piano buyers should not lose sight of the 
fact that these Pianos are fully warranted 
by us and are selected from our regular 
stock, and also that the prices above 
named prevail only for Bargain Week, and 
that the sale is limited to two Pianos only. 


TERMS—CASH OR TIME. 


THE H. M. BRAINARD COMPANY, 


21, 213, 215 Euclid Ave., cor. Erie St. 


























partment. This seems to me to be a first-rate idea, and I 
would be very much pleased to know whether or not it is 


successful : 
* 


* * 

The olian is getting some good advertising throughout 
the country. Here is an advertisement and a reading 
notice which, while they are not startlingly striking, are 
still very good examples of advertising : 





Three Reasons Why 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD 


“xe Rolian 


AN 


ilst—Every member of the family can 
play it. 

2 2d—As a source of amusement its capacity 

( is unlimited. 

2 3d—For its educational advantages, afford- 

$ ing, as it does, opportunity for self in- 

; struction in the highest forms of musical 

¢ literature. 

° {a All music lovers should investigate 

the merits of the AZolian. We cordially in- 

¢ vite them to hear it. 

: 


ecard 
The £olian will be on Exhibition every 


day at 


J. W. Martin & Bro.’s. 





The Greatest Instrument 
Yet produced is the Zolian. It is the rage 
in musical circles throughout the country. 

By its aid the average citizen can enjoy 
aconcert of popular and classical music at 
his own home. No musical skill is required 
to operate this magnificent instrument. 
With slight practice, anybody can produce 
from it the most beautiful effects. It has 
well been called a parlor orchestra. 

Eolian recitals can now be heard any 
afternoon at the music rooms of J. W. 
Martin & Brother, 73 State Street. All are 
invited. 


* 
* * 


For a short ad. on a very hard subject, I think that this 
one about the £Zolian, published in Cincinnati, may well 
serve as a model. 

The invitation to call might have been made a little 
stronger, and I think that in such advertisements it would 
be well to announce a certain program for a certain hour, 
or between certain hours. You will get more people to 
come into the store if you will fix a time for them definitely 
than you will by general invitation. If you give them the 
idea that the concert will be going on anyway, whether 


carry out some of the hints we have been giving in this de- | they come or not, they will not be deterred by the idea that 


they will be putting you to some trouble, and thereby 
placing themselves under some obligation to you. 


~ ROLIAN 


Is capable of producing 
with ORCHESTRAL EF- 
FECTS ANY piece of 
MUSIC written, from a 
BEETHOVEN SYM- 
PHONY to the LATEST 
POPULAR AIR. You are 
CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO CALL at our Ware- 
rooms and hear it. 





D. H. BALDWIN & CO. 


No. 158 West Fourth St. 


Largest Wholesale-Retail Dealers in 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 





A Leak Somewhere. 


CASE that was in every respect a most remark- 
A able one occupied the attention of the Circuit Court 
in Newport, Ohio, recently. The style of the case was 
The Phillips & Crew Company v. David Miller. 

The plaintiffs are dealersin pianos and organs at Atlanta, 
Ga. They purchased one piano of a certain style and make 
some months since from J. & C. Fischer, of New York. 
The Phillips & Crew Company had the instrument in stock 
for some time, and have no knowledge of its ever having 
been sold or hired from their establishment. Smith & 
Weisenborn, of Seventeenth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, sold 
what is claimed to be the same piano to David Miller, of 
Newport, for $184. The Phillips & Crew Company heard 
of the sale and inquired of J, & C. Fischer how the Cincin- 
nati firm could afford to sell that make of piano for a much 
lower price than they could at first cost. J. & C. Fischer 
answered that the one piano in question, giving number 
and description, had been sold to them (The Phillips & 
Crew Company). This company discovered that the piano 
was missing from its warerooms, and at once swore out a 
writ of replevin, which brought the case before the court 
yesterday. 

Mr. Weisenborn, the Cincinnati dealer, testified that he 
had purchased the piano from a man named William Ander- 
son, who had it stored at Ezekiel & Bernheim’s store in 
Cincinnati, but how it came into his possession or how it 
got out of the possession of Phillips & Crew is not known. 
That is why the title to the piano lapses. The jury wres- 
tled with the case for some time, and being unable toagree 
upon a verdict, they were dismissed.—Cincinnati ‘* En- 





quirer.” 





CROWN PIANOS s ORGANS 





GEO. P. BENT, 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND WONDERFUL 
EFFECTS CAN BE PRODUCED WITH 


Call for Catalogue. 


The Orchestral Attachment and Practice-Clavier 
are found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 





THIST ATTACHMENT. 


IT IS MOST HIGHLY 


INDORSED BY THE 
BEST MUSICIANS WHO HAVE 
HEARD AND TRIED IT. 





Agents Wanted in all Unoccupied Territory. 





MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 


CHICAGO. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
686 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YVYoRkZe. 


b. W. SHAVERNS, SON & 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 830 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
- New York. 
f 











Q) 











57 LITTLE WEST 12TH STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 13TH STREET, 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
Hammers and Brackets Complete. 








The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, 





Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


WASLE & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys,|~ 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw YOoRs.. 
COR. MOTT ST., 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO. Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


; OFFICE AND PACTORY 
IVvORYTON, OOnNnNN. 











ASS STRING 


PIANO CARViI 


SAWED&ENGRAVE D PANEL a) 


ln Onn ee oe, ed ee an it @ ee es 
leo2 & 164 WEST27I29 ST.NY 
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FINEST TONE, 
a ta AND 


PIANOS 


tis om 60,000 MADE crear ustausen 
iS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED 
ILLUSTHATED CATALOOUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


16 Boyiston St., Boston. 02 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Fonmaaty 144 EvisAsetu Srxezt.) 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 











Factories: St. Johnsville, N. Y., on N. ¥, C. RR.; Chicago Heights on East Ill. RE 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department, 





TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 


458 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEaVvYVT TOoR=zZz. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 





LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
tay7-The most perfect Action of the present time 
HERRBURGER -SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 





irene ee TONK & BRO., 


So Fg nts fo te 
State oat Ce ae 


THE COLBY PLAN 0 00, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-339 WABASH AVENUE. 
Taxw JULIUS N. BROWN co., 


G. CHEVREL, 
Gop Mepat, Paris Exposition, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
ene ny thm om 


U Sta Cc 
WILLIAM TORK & BRO,, Aerts t Votes Srsens coset 128 BARRE ST~ NEW YORE. 





26 Warren St., New Yo 





WESTERN AQCENTS. 























STRICH & ZEIDLER 
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PIANOS. 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 613 E. 137th St., New Yoru. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS _ K A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT. 











—_ 


he" APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.~<——>- 


Nos 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 








PEASE PIANO Go., 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


No, 46 Jackson Street, 


————-OHIOAGO.-"—— 








= TO-DAY. 


AGENTS WANTED." srmied. Catalogue, he tree 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 


ISAAC T COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
625 and 427 Rast Eighth St., Bast River, 








NEW YORK. 




















NEWARK, N. J. 
817 BROAD STREET. 


NEW YORK: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE, 











WASHINCTON, D.C.: 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


CHICACO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 





KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
1000 WALNUT STREET 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


The C. 8S. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE TEE BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 











=> 6.0 cur 
Manufacturer 
and Carver ef 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended te. 


« FACTORY: 
a 510 4 619 West 36th St 


@ Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 










FELT CLOTH 
5 and PUNCHINGS. 


ROBT M. WEB 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 





MANUFACTU JRERS OF 


te LLO eee CO. 


INS AND 74 ope Octraves~ 
For PRICES & CATALOGUE 


APOLLO PIANO C2- BLOOMSBURY Nu. 











| PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 





Manufacturers of High Grade 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 


Our Factory 


is one O 


are unsurpassed. 


36 East 14th St., 


[ANOS ORGANS, 





f the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 


UNION 
SQUARE, 


Correspondence 
with the Trade 


solicited. 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail] of our es- 


tablished agents only. 


New York Gity. 





. . . 
Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PPATTIARNG 
on hand and made to order. Regulating and 
Repairing done. 

HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 80 years’ 
experience), 


39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK, 





C.F HANSON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
INSTRUMENT sep 


os, Guitars, Mandolins, fee and Ca 
/e are well known to ma ton "as making the 
best in nthe — a tspée nc on e mene ittor 

rect to us ain St. orcester, ASS, 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. vor lt 
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HAMMACHER HEAMERS( 








209 
ca DOWERY, 
NEWYORK 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.: 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


m@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








oTECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 


GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS ; 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORK. | 


Have you seen OUT 
- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


Bae If not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 6th Street, Pittsburg, Pa 














Detroit, Mich. 





GRAND anp UPRIGHT 


BEHR BROS. & CO. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


INEVW “YORE. 





TAMEIS & an ppadieanre samba anata: ; 
eee = PIANO FOR THE 











A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 
Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
Contains the most oa 
perfect 231 & 
Trans posing ’ 238 
Keyboard East 21st S$ reet 
in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 





WW" may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 


Organs sell and satisfy. m 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, U. S. A. 





High Grade Organ Makers, 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere sold than all otker makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


EH. LER & CoO., Easton, Pa. 








VANURACTOR Fay 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, PCTTER & CO., Western Agents, \ 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. Biggeaee 
CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL §g£ 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. saat MO z 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New — Agent 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 





SHERMA) 


























BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 EAST THIRTIETH STREET, 


NEVVT YORE. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 





GOULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 

AGENTS WANTED,———. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, UU. Ss. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OP 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
PACTORY AND OFFICE: 


865, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 








SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


UPRIGHT LFPIANOSB. 


471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND 


WEST MADISON ST., 
CEICAGO, IITs. 


SALESROOM 
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OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 
Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


, 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS. 





B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


11 and 13 Axmnx Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 
Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 








WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 
KRANICH & BACH O°? Sina vprignt 


... PIANOS... 


Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
five years. §# "Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica 
Terms favorable 





Prices reasonable 
Warerooms, 237 E, 23d Street. 
Factory. from 238 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


HOUSE & DAVIS 


PIANO OO., 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 


160, 162 & 164 W. VAN BUREN ST,, 
CHICAGO, ILI, 


THE RUSSELL PIANO C0., 








Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
“ The 
Highest | 171 & 173 §. Canal Street, 
an CHICAGO, ILL. 














OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS-— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N. ¥* 
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DPRPOPET PEG — ~ 


di ! mportant 
=-to all-- 


Music Dealers=- 


UR NEW General Merchandise Catalogue, 380 pages, is now 


ready for distributijon. 


It is the most exhaustive work of 


the kind ever issued. We should be glad to forward you a 


SALESROOMS: 
Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago. 


Poe rorcieccrre A, 


copy (gratis). 





F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 





611 & 513 E. 137th St. 








AND 
THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN ” Pianos. 


IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 
out interfering a particle with the instrument itself, 


THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 

323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


RA 


me James L. Haven Co. 


+ + MANUFACTURERS OF « + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ALA 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal toany ! 
BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO,, WATERLOO, N.Y. 
G We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 
PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and IIth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 


——MADE BY —— 


THE SINGER PIANO CO., 








MANUFACTURED 




















235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 








NEW YORK. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in Piano and 
or Gold, highly polished. 
This Chair is Duet Chair. 
to a Duet Chair, 
Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the Adjustable 
place, making luxurious Chair. 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 
Send for Catalogue. is needed. 
ELIAS HOWE CO., sosron‘nas 
«, BOSTON, MASS. 
STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Violins, Violas, ’Cellos, Basses, Banjos, Guitars, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 
STRINGS and all Fittings necessary 
f 
er 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver Typewriter, 
convertible in Tk 
back, which drops into Spring Back 
Cheapest Chairs made, back where it 
Headquarters for Everything in 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
or Makers and Repairers 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 





CAN'T SAW THEM OFF, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


ELIAS HOWE C ., BOSTON, MASS. 
GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


WASSATVU, W. ZY. 


ANDAD! 
MOTION 








4 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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ORGAN PIPES. 


Woed and Metal. . - Flue and Reed. . 64 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, 
SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, 





Voice or Unvoleed. 


READING, MASS. 





1853. 1894. 


PIANOS 


41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer 


& W EN ) c l i sally respected .or their inherent merit. 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N, Y. 


Have an enviable 
record for Durable 
Qualities and Ex- 
quisite Tone, witha 





son, Boards, Wrest Planks, 


—_———— w&o., > 0 


=". HEPBURN ce CO., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills - - 


Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y¥; 





vet a a ave a Yee YY 








MANUFACTURED BY 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 








{ The Brockport Piano Mfé. Co., 


HAI IIIA IAA AA AMAA AAAS SISSIES SIDE 


- 
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We are offering inducements to re- 
sponsible dealers that will be interesting 
tothem. Write us forterms and prices. 
THE BOSTON PIANO CO., 

WOOSTER, OHIO. 





DHL ADELPIIIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 








R. SINGEWALD, 232" 
3 GERMANY, 
MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 
Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 
EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FRE& 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 


and Printing, 
Lithography and 

Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 


perfect and quickest 
liberal 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 


execution ; 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE na music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 
ALSO 


i PIANO HARDWARE 


alomnin (URTZMANN 
PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


Tha Baldwin Piano Co., | & SURTZMAKN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
GILBERT AYB.and EDEN PARK BATRANCE, | 544 1, 536 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, I. ¥. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 























MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 











GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Sem tae, 


EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
p R FS ( OTT PI A N ( \" TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICZS. 
f PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 
HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. CONCORD, N. H. 
5 
a # Abt, Paulus, dy mg ge German se 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; Lyon & Healy, 
Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








